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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. * DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


EXTRUSIONS e« CASTINGS e¢ FORGINGS ¢ PISTONS ¢ BEARINGS 
INGOTS « AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS 


Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television . . . “American Forum of the Air” 


Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


LISTEN for the deceitful 


words that promise new 


freedoms but promote slavery. 


Freedom is never lost 


by a single act. It is stolen 


by innocent sounding words 


that breed doubt, suspicion, 


and dissatisfaction. 


Communism thrives 
on sugar-coated promises 


with pink centers. 


Our country will remain free, 
only if we LISTEN for the lies, 
the half-truths ... 


and expose them. 
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3 tons of whirling steel 
kept a whole town awake 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


| os June to September that 3-ton 
cylinder of steel, half a block long, 
spins like a whirling top. It is dehydrat- 
ing green alfalfa hay into dry cattle feed. 

Fine for cattle but tough on humans, 
because the big gears needed to drive 
that machine were so noisy the whole 
Nebraska town was kept awake—and 
objected. Strenuously. 

Engineers knew that rubber belts, 
used instead of the gears, would be 
quiet, but ordinary V Belts would have 
gone to pieces in a few months. A 
B. F. Goodrich engineer recommended 
B. F. Goodrich grommet V belts. They 


were installed and have been running 
for two seasons now, 7 days a week, 
and are still going strong. 

Now the town sleeps, and the feed 
company saves 50% in operating costs. 

A grommet is a tension member in- 
side the belt. It is made like a giant 
cable except that it’s endless—a cord 
loop built by winding cord on itself. 
It makes a flexible belt but one that 
stands shocks and heavy loads. No 
other kind of belt has grommets; no 
other belt stands so much punishment 
or lasts so long. 


Product improvement like this goes 
on constantly at B. F. Goodrich; no 
BFG product is too unimportant to 
get its share. If you use V belts or 
other industrial rubber goods, don’t 
decide any product you may buy is 
the best to be had without first seeing 
your BFG distributor and finding out 
what B. F. Goodrich research may have 
done recently to improve it. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial & General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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it’s part of the landscape 


Nobody needs any more proof that television has 


become an accepted part of our daily lives. 


Nevertheless, attention should be paid to that word 
“daily.” More and more, television is stretching itself 
around the clock. 90% of all U.S. television stations 
are now on the air before 2 p.m., and by next year 


most of them will be broadcasting before noon. 


Priceless franchises are right now being bought up. 
Big shows, big talent, and big advertisers are moving 
in wherever you look. Indeed, 6 of the 7 biggest 


advertisers of low-unit-cost products are already in. 


Before you know it, daytime television, like nighttime, 


will be a sell-out. And before that happens, you’d 





better be there. 


And when you start looking at daytime, you’d better 
look at CBS. The same skills that have always made 
CBS programming stand out are now operating in 
daytime television. Here you will find the first big 
afternoon comedy-music-variety shows, for example 

— Garry Moore and Steve Allen—and television’s first 
serial story, “The First Hundred Years.” 


CBS Daytime Television is in business to serve the 
kind of advertisers who have always known you have 


to get up early to stay ahead of competition. 


CBS TELEVISION 
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HOW TO CURE YOUR BOILERS 
or derosolitis 


Aerosols are fog-like suspensions 
of tiny drops of water which 
sometimes form when water 
boils. Carried along by the 
steam, these solids eventually 
form deposits on superheaters 
e foul turbine blades. This 
boiler disease—aerosolitis—is 
easily, simply treated with Dear- 
born Polyamide Anti-Foams 
which inhibit aeroso/ formation 

. prevent foaming ... produce 
purer steam. 








metal-to-metal contact. 


The Diesels of this Florida 
dredge have always performed 
efficiently ...due in large meas- 
ure to the regular use of Dear- 
born Diesel Treatment for the 
last 18 years. This type of main- 
tenance pays dividends in 
reduced expense. . . means mini- 
mum loss of productive hours 
due to shutdowns. 


conduct your business more efficiently, more economically. 





stopping corrosion on 
GASOLINE STORAGE TANKS 


Gasoline storage tanks are mounted 
on concrete bases. Corrosion at the 
‘base of the tanks will positively be 
eliminated by first coating the con- 
crete base with NO-OX-ID... then 
setting the tank in place. NO-OX-ID 
will prevent rust wherever there is 
metal-to-concrete, metal-to-wood or 


Whether you operate an industrial or processing plant... a utility ora 
pipe line... a railroad or a steamship line... Dearborn’s specialized 
experience in water treatment and rust preventives is available to help 
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\.\07 OFFICE BUILDING 
M & W Tower, Dallas, Texas. Six 
Westinghouse Selectomatic 
Elevators give this attractive, new 
office building the best in smooth, 
quick vertical transportation. 


FACTORY 


Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
This up-to-date, midwestern factory 
provides elevator service that 
matches its modern functional 
. design. One Westinghouse passenger 
\ and three freight elevators give 
cost-cutting, time-saving service. 
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Anglo California National Bank, Oakland 
Office, Oakland, Calif. Westinghouse Electric 
Stairways make banking easy at this 
well-known financial institution—carry 
customers and employees quickly and 
smoothly from street to main banking floor. 





For years, Westinghouse engineering developments have stimulated 
the vertical transportation industry to strive for ever higher 
standards of quality and efficiency. In every phase of vertical 
transportation—equipment, maintenance, and service— 
Westinghouse has been the vanguard for progress. 

So, whatever your traffic problems may be—there’s a 
Westinghouse Integrated Vertical Transportation System to solve 
them completely. For information, write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept.A-1,Jersey City, N. J. 

Look ahead with the leader... 


you CAN BE SURE...1F 11 Westi nghou SC | 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS e¢ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS «¢ FREIGHT ELEVATORS + MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 








DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


Tall Tale 


Ever hear how Paul and Babe hauled 
the kinks out of Whistling River? 
Had to have something to hook to, so 
Paul Bunyan first freezes the river 
solid with a couple half-grown bliz- 
zards. Then he hitches her up to Babe 
with a log chain. Gee-up and the 
Mighty Blue Ox pulls till he sinks 
knee-deep in solid rock. River won't 
budge so Paul grabs aholt and gives 
a heave that sends the river slithering 
out across the prairie so fast it tutns - 
to steam. 
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For pulling power, the successors to iy) 
Paul and Babe are diesel-electric loco- 
motives hauling streamliners and mile- 
long freight trains across a continent, / 
up winding canyons, through 5-mile 4’ 
tunnels and snow filled passes. Always 
looking for something better, the § 
company of men who first displaced | 
steam with diesel-electric motive 
power were also the first to mass- 
produce silicone (Class H) insulated 
traction motors, 

And there’s another fabulous fact. 
This new class of electrical insulation 
introduced by Dow Corning makes 
motors and generators last at least 10 
times as long as they ever did before. 

It keeps them running 24 hours a day 

in spite of overloads, heat and high 
water. That means more goods and 
armaments; more power per pound 

of copper; more compact and reliable 
electric motors for shipboard and 
aircraft use. 
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SEND TODAY for your Reference Guide to the 





Dow Corning Sili 
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products 


and production methods. Address Dept. E-5 


DOW CORNING 


DOW CORNING 


CORPORATION 


SILICONES 


MIDLAND, 


ATLANTA e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
TORONTO: Fiberglas Canada Ltd. LONDON: Midland Silicones Ltd. PARIS: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey. 
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Highlights 


In This Issue 








IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 


& 


polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


0c at all drug and tobacco counters. 





MacArthur Boom 

e If you’ve got a song or a jug ora 
statuette—and can tie it in to the gen- 
eral—you’re in clover. Pp; 22 


Sad Machinists 

¢ Machine tool builders are finding that 
this mobilization has some problems 
they didn’t meet in the war. P. 24 


How You Produce More 

e It isn’t so much better machines, says 
an economist who specializes in pro- 
ductivity. It’s smarter ideas and more 
give-a-damn. A recorded interview with 
Solomon Fabricant. P. 64 


Television Slump 

e TV marketers have some troubles of 
their own to go with the general slide- 
off in appliances. P. 86 


Ship Shortage 

¢ There’s plenty of tonnage, but it’s the 
wrong kind. Curiously, the government 
lacks the money to build more, and 
private shippers don’t want to. P.98 


Gunmaker Reneges 

e “No more guns, ever,” says Ger- 
many’s rebuilt Krupp Works. But no 
one really thinks the great munitions 
maker will stick to false teeth indefi- 
nitely. Fr... 290 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSAI The very latest type 
fully automatic hes just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 
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“We can’t go... stone ADDING seacine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 


' t’ ; f | | “7 credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
| s 4 n © ] rm a o keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 


Quite sensibly these Tuxedo-ed titwillows hesitate 


to go where they won't feel at ease. They're like the figure worker 





who frets over some new problem because he hasn’t 
the right equipment. Monroe, you see, makes a model to 
meet every figuring or accounting need. And every 


Monroe makes operators more productive and efficient. 
; : Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 
Just in case you missed the moral of VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
thot handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
> . *,9 ° iM , its * ey 
today’s bird lecture, it’s this: get Monroes and parrigntaBB w Rarer A la 


reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


stay off thin ice with figures. scribe Manvea's matchines wees of epevetion. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO | MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange,N. J. 





American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


@ The compact unit located above the 
winter air conditioner shown here is 
the new Magne-filter Air Cleaner by 
American-Standard. It is the first dry 
type electronic air filter on the market. 

The Magne-filter is more than a filter. 
It is more than an electronic air cleaner. 
It is a combination of both, cleaning the 
air your heating or cooling system cir- 
culates throughout your home. Every 
solid in the air—including dust, dirt, 





pollen, bacteria and even tobacco smoke 
—is trapped by the electrostatic action 
of the filter cells in the Magne-filter in 
the same manner a magnet attracts iron. 
The Magne-filter Air Cleaner saves 
hours of housecleaning time. It cuts 
down cleaning and decorating bills. 
And it makes the whole house more 
healthful. No wonder the Magne-filter 
is rapidly being accepted as an indis- 
pensable part of the modern home. 


MAGNE - FILTER 
AIR CLEANER 


An oth er exa mple of 
Amenican-Standard 
Ee it ¢ lersh ip 


The Magne-filter can be easily and 
quickly installed in the return air duct 
of your winter or summer air condi- 
tioner. Safe, quiet and extremely cheap 
to operate, it uses only about as much 
electricity as a 25-watt light bulb. 

Encapstoducing the: = cca 
Magne-filter Air Cleaner, (ia 
American-Standard makes ry 
another contribution to 5 


x 
Set 
health and comfort. MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, General Offices: Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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ing home and industry; AMERICAN STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER ~ CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICKTOR » KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER ~ TONAWANDA IRON 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Ceiling prices on beef (page 21) aren’t likely to mean much without 


May 8, 951° See 

Too many tradesmen have learned how to wriggle through the holes in 
price controls. And, fully as important, too many consumers long since gave 
up the fight against paying whatever was demanded. 

Further, farmers will fight the rollbacks in the new beef orders. 

o 

Price regulations will chase cattle away from yards slaughtering under 

federal regulation. That's step No. 1 in black markets. 














First this will shrink the supply of beef at legal prices. 

That will automatically increase the demand for pork. Then the stabiliz- 
ers will come out with their ceilings on hogs. That, in turn, will run hogs into 
the black market. « 

People who are willing to pay over-the-ceiling prices will get the meat. 
That's why rationing is the inevitable partner of ceilings. 

+ 

Seasonal factors will help the Office of Price Stabilization in its efforts 

to hold down meat prices later this year. 











Supplies of cattle will be somewhat larger in the last half of the year. 
The hog situation is even better—plus the fact that the year’s big run of hogs 
to slaughter comes from October through New Year's. 

Thus, if meat prices stay put—or go down—Washington will have no 
right to claim the credit. 

After the turn of the year, meat will be in seasonally short supply. Then 
the price ceilings will get their first real test. 

e 

Cattle raisers, even before the ceiling price order, either were holding 

their cattle off the market or selling to new slaughterers. 








In any event, the amount of beef going through the federally inspected 
packers recently has been disappointing. In fact, it has been the smallest for 
this time of year since rationing ended in 1946. 

This is concealed to some extent by the large hog slaughter. Pork has 
kept total U. S.-graded meat output above 1947-1950 levels. 

* 

Beef was a logical place for a start on meat price ceilings. Steers that 
brought $30 a cwt. before Korea recently have been around $37.50 (although 
prices dropped sharply after the price freeze). 

Hogs, on the other hand, at about $21.50 a cwt., are very little higher 
than they were last June. (They're down a bit since February.) 

a 

Supplies of veal and lamb will increase later this year. However, the 

rise will be from such a low level that it won't relieve the scarcities. 














This will give you some idea: Federally inspected slaughter of veal in the 
first three weeks of April yielded 29-million Ib. against 37-million a year 
earlier. For lamb, it was 22-million against 29-million. 

In that period, dressed weight of beef ran 360-million Ib. vs. 373-million 
last year; pork was 482-million against 409-million. 

e 
Smashing records is becoming commonplace for the steel industry. 





This week's output is scheduled to exceed rated capacity by 4%. This 
104% is the highest percentage rate ever scheduled. 
lf the week’s output measures up to the 104% rate scheduled as the 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK (conned 





BUSINESS WEEK week opened, it will mean 2,079,000 tons of steel—an annual rate of 108- 
MAY 5. 1951 million tons. Thus May is off to beat April, record month up to now. 





Railway freight cars are working harder, even as we rush to build more. 





One measure is how long it takes, after a loaded car reaches destination, 
to get it back on the line. That turnaround time averaged 15.58 days in 
March. That beats even the 15.80 days for March of 1948 (and compares 
with 18.02 in March, 1949). 

But this still can be bettered. In peacetime 1946—but still under 
wartime rules—the March turnaround average was under 14 days. 








=e 

Business is keeping a closer check on its inventories. 

The National Assn. of Purchasing Agents reports that 80% of its 
members are buying no more than 90 days ahead. Two months earlier, 
the number holding down to 90 days had been only 55%. 

You can spot the new note of caution in that inventories are no higher 
than in March. And a third of the purchasing agents report cuts in their 
outstanding orders for goods. 





2 
Restrictions on instalment credit apparently still are cutting into time 
sales (witness TV dealers’ wails to the Federal Reserve Board). 





instalment sales ‘credit was reduced another $145-million in March. 
About one-third of the reductions were in automobile loans. 

But it may be worth-while to note that the rate of decline is lessening: 
It had been $218-million for January, $172-million for February. 





The shift from consumer goods to defense production has finally started 





—aided by sluggish consumer demand. 

Up till now output has been boosted both by more civilian goods and 
heavier defense outlays. 

But consumer goods output is starting to waver. 





Easing of demand is only one part of it. The pinch on materials is finally 





beginning to take hold 





ue 

Everyone has been on notice that civilian output has to be cut back. 
There just are not enough supplies to fuel the defense program, industrial 
expansion, and record consumer goods all at the same time. 

The Federal Reserve Board puts April production at about the same level 
as it was in March (which was practically the same as January and February). 

But there is this difference: Autos and household durables contribute 
less to the total than heretofore. 














a 

From now on it’s a one way slide. Consumer goods are already cut back 
to 80% of the steel they used during the beginning of 1950. There is talk of 
making it 70% for the third quarter. 

A look at the defense budget for fiscal 1952 just submitted to Congress 
shows why there’s going to be tough sledding for the consumer durables. 

Of the $60.7-billion requested for defense, $34.7-billion is for ‘‘hard- 
ware’’—aircraft, tanks, and guns. This hardware item is 2/2 times the 

PAGE 10 amount of the entire military budget in pre-Korea days. 
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Canene 


Celanes¥ 


Celaners 


In ACTION 


on all industrial fronts 


Everywhere the Celanese trademark appears . . . on 
tank cars lined up along railroad sidings ...on drums 
stacked on plant receiving platforms . . . everywhere, 
it’s a symbol of intensified industrial activity as 
more and more industries look to Celanese for vol- 


ume shipments of organic chemicals. 


The Celanese Chemcel plant near Bishop, Texas, 
is operating round-the-clock to meet these growing 
demands of defense and heavy industry . . . produc- 
ing Formaldehyde, Acetone, Acetic Acid and other 
vital organics by the direct oxidation of natural 
petroleum gases in the district. 

Celanese chemical service includes expanded plant 
facilities employing the most recent developments 
in chemical production . . . a reliable source of raw 
materials virtually on the plant’s doorstep ... a 
nation-wide distribution system . . . research labora- 
tories and pilot plants . . . and valuable technical 


assistance based on a generation of experience in 
petroleum chemistry—assurance to industry of large- 
scale uninterrupted production. 


REVISED FORMALDEHYDE TECHNICAL MANUAL 


Write now for the revised technical manual on Formal- 
dehyde—37 pages of detailed information, including a 
special 4-page section on Formcelt (Formaldehyde— 
alcohol solutions). Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Dept518-E, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y¥ 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. tTrademark 
ACETONE * METHANOL °* PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
PROPYLENE OXIDE ° DI-PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


ACETALDEHYDE °* 
BUTYL ALCOHOLS e 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE * ACETIC ACID °* 
TRICRESYL PHOSPHATE ° 


FORMALDEHYDE °* 
METHYLAL °* n-PROPANOL ° 
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Why they put off filling the empty char 


Gam IS THE DESK CHAIR of the chief engi- 
neer of a construction company. 


, 
But it hasn’t been occupied for more than 
six months—not since the head of the firm 
gota telephone call from the engineer’s wife. 


‘*Bill’s still unconscious . . . they had to 
wait for a wrecker before they could get 
him out of the car . . . he’s at the hospital 

now .. . the doctor says he can’t tell how 
bad he’s hurt until they take X-rays . . .” 


Since that time, there have been many other 
calls —and personal visits—none of 
them very encouraging. His assistant 
has been doing the best he can, but 
work is piling up. And now the two 
‘senior members of the firm know they’ll 
have to employ a new engineer. 
They’ve delayed filling the empty chair 
for weeks because they can’t decide what to 
do about the disabled engineer. Can they 
afford to continue his salary at the expense 
of all their employees? Or must they stop 
the pay that he and his family live on? 


There is simply no right way to decide a 

question like this. But there i a way to 
make sure such a situation will never arise 
in your business. 


Ask your Travelers agent or broker to 

tell you about Travelers Business Accident 
Insurance and how little it will cost to give 
this protection to your key men. 


With a Traveiers Business Accident In- 
surance Plan, your key men are assured that 
medical expenses will be paid and a weekly 
income provided in case ofa temporary dis- 
ability resulting from an accident. If the in- 
jury should result in permanent disability, 
they are guaranteed an income for life. 
Ask your Travelers agent for full in- 
formation about the cost of Travelers Busi- 
ness Accident Insurance for your key men. 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Char- 
ter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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Business Week Index (above) 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric pov <i output (millions of kilowatt-hours) . 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. ). 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons). . . 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 
All other carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars). 
Department store sales (change from same week of ‘preceding year) 
a= Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, ‘Aug., 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.). . 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). : 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). ‘Sie 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.) 


1931 — 100) 
1939 = 100) 
1939 = 100) 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s). 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing sale). 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions). 


Installment credit outstanding (in millions). 


me See page 109. 


+4Estimate (BW —J]ul.12'47,p16). 


.. MARCH 
MARCH 


Preliminary, week ended Apr. 28. 
Not available 
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§ Latest 
Week 


*236.0 


2,079 
163,883 
$45,301 

6,674 

6,154 

1,761 


3.38% 
2-23% 


50,214 
69,863 
19,127 
30,805 


Preceding 
Week 


+235.0 


2,065 
+166,502 
$43,893 
6,730 
6,144 
1,662 


517.9 
361.1 
+407.5 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.44 
45.18¢ 


49,870 
69,756 
19,198 
30,750 
24,234 


Latest 
Month 


$19,375 
$12,980 


"W951 


Month Year 1946 
Ago Ago Average 


Eat: eee Fie 


1,281 
62,830 


2,047 
184,494 
$43,011 

6,767 

6,041 

1,687 


1,910 
148,274 
$34,709 $17,083 

5,902 4,238 

5,014 4,751 

1,898 1,745 


80 75 

45 46 
49% 45% 
136 186 


369.2 311.9 
221.8 198.8 
314.3 274.7 
3.837¢ 2.686¢ 
$31.08 $20.27 
19.500¢ 14.045¢ 
$2.31 $1.97 
32.73¢  30.56¢ 
$2.14 $1.51 


523.8 
368.5 
409.4 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.41 
45.14¢ 
$4.70 


143.6 135.7 
3.24% 3.05% 
13-13% 2-1% 


169.7 
3.29% 
2-28% 


++45,210 
66,514 ++71,147 
13,475 +#9,221 
35,922 ++t49,200 
18,141 23,883 


49,487 
70,198 
19,202 
30,886 
23,852 


47,149 


Year 1946 
Ago Average 


$19,536 $16,338 
$13,075 $11,077 


Preceding 
Month 
$6,802 
$3,025 


8Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


+Revised 
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Lieutenant Lew had earned a leave, vacation from 
e the fleet. “Come on, my dear,” he told his wife, “I’ve 
planned a family treat. We'll weekend at the Statler 
—where you really area guest!’ “Aye-aye!” replied 
his wife, and smiled, ““The Navy knows what’s best.” 


2 They “‘went aloft,” and found their room was cheerful, 
e big and bright. “Some cabin!” the Lieutenant cried. 
“Say, everything’s just right! It’s like a living room by 
day, it’s great when night comes, too. With Statler’s 
famous bedswe’re sure to sleep the wholenight through!” 





3 A Statler breakfast in their room was cause for celebra- 


e tion. “Ahoy!” cried Lew as it rolled in, “that’s darn 
good navigation! It’s here on time . . . it’s piping hot 
... there's lots of coffee! Lookit!” Said Mrs. Lew: “The 
best part is—I didn’t have to cook it!” 


Oe 


That afternoon they strolled about, bought Mrs. Lew 
a gown, and found that Statler really is right in the 
heart of town. “With all the shops so close,” she said, 
“you get a lot more done.” “The shows are just as 
close,” said Lew, “Stop shopping, let’s have fun!” 





Porylortow 


They dined and danced at Statler in a festive atmos- 
phere, and food and music both were grand. Then Mrs. 
Lew said, ““Dear—I think that every family, and I 
mean civilians, too, would enjoy a stay at Statler.” 
And her husband said: “They dol” 























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—LOS ANGELES 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
MAY 5, 1951 


The rush is on to get under CMP—the Controlled Materials Plan the 
National Production Authority will use to dole out steel, copper, and 
aluminum starting July 1. 

It’s a case of businessmen inviting controls. But the fact is that many 
industrialists fear that unless they are covered by CMP their supply 


problems will grow even worse. 
+ 


NPA wants only a limited rationing of metals. So as CMP stands 
now, only defense contractors and the makers of lines listed as “essential” 
to defense or the civilian economy will have guaranteed metals allotments. 
Whatever steel, copper, and aluminum is left over will go into a “free” pool. 

Most metal users will be out in the cold. They’ll have to scramble 
for “pool” metal. True, NPA will try to tone down the brawl by putting 
limitations on production. Still, about the best that pool users can expect 
is a hand-to-mouth operation with little or no certainty about supplies for 


the next quarter. 
a 


The result is a rush for “essential” ratings. Also, heat is being put on 
NPA to broaden out CMP to cover more lines. It’s hard to persuade the 
baby-buggy maker that he isn’t so important as the farm machinery 
producer. 

NPA will hold firm—for a while. Officials will get by the July quarter 
without opening the CMP gates. But in the next quarter they expect tough 
going. As the demand for metals grows, pressure to expand CMP ratings 
will rise, and NPA will probably have to give in. The heat to make CMP 
a 100% allocation program comes mostly from small businessmen. And 
their influence will rise as the 1952 elections come closer. 


A campaign to explain CMP—will get going around midmonth. NPA 
teams are scheduled to visit key cities from coast to coast and lay out the 
program to businessmen. Cities selected are Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Atlanta, New Orleans, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Houston, Dallas, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. 

Your local chamber of commerce, trade association, or Commerce Dept. 
field office can tell you the exact time and place. 


Truman’s proposals to tighten economic controls are in trouble (page 
19). A week has passed since he sent his control-law amendments to 
Congress, and in that time sentiment has begun to harden. 

Truman is suspected of playing labor politics, and the resentment 
breaks over party lines.. Escalators are the hot issue. 


Farmers have an escalator in parity. Parity is supposed to keep farm 
prices in balance with the cost of living. But Truman’s plan is to freeze 
parity from one crop year to the next and not allow it to fluctuate month 
by month. The idea is to slow down the rise in food costs. 

Big labor unions have escalators, too. These are written in contracts 
between the unions and employers. The idea is that wages will rise or fall 
as living costs move up or down, thus stabilizing the buying power of work- 
ers. But Truman proposed no freeze on wage escalators. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





WASHINGTON Another example of labor influence is in price control. The law now 
BUREAU requires price fixer DiSalle to consult with “representatives of persons sub- 
MAY 5, 1951 stantially affected” before imposing ceilings. Truman’s amendments 
would broaden the law to include representatives of “farmers, workers, and 
consumers.” Thus DiSalle would have to listen to buyers, who favor low 
prices, as well as to sellers in determining fair ceilings. 

Most of Truman’s control tightenings will be rejected. Congress is in 
no mood to put them through. 

e 

DiSalle’s beef ceilings may get kicked loose. They’ll pinch stock men 
who paid high prices this spring for animals they will market in the fall. 
There'll be a row in Congress, and DiSalle may have to back up. 

A cutback in liquor production is coming. But it won’t mean a drought. 
The distillers have heavy stocks on hand. 


Creation of a pool of businessmen trained in government service is an 
NPA aim. Deputy Administrator Nichols has a rotation plan for key staff 
jobs. He’s bringing in businessmen for six months, then letting them go 
home. The short session makes recruiting easier. But more important, it 
builds up a reserve of men trained in material controls and the mechanics 
of government. That will be an asset if and when big war comes. 


The new wage board: Chairman Taylor wasn’t able to get the men 
he wanted—big-name men from industry, labor, and the public. Now he’s 
worried that the board won’t have the prestige to make its decisions stick, 
with the result that strikes will rise. 


Note the shrinkage in rearmament plans. It shows up in the new 
budget (page 136), but has attracted little attention so far. 

Military expenditures proposed in January were $70.8-billion for the 18 
months ending June 30, 1952—$10-billion extra for this fiscal year (ending 
June 30) and $60.8-billion for fiscal 1952. 

The total now is $67.1-billion—$6.4-billion for this fiscal year, and 
$60.7-billion for the coming fiscal year. 

These figures only show a part of the shrinkage. On paper, the drop 
figures out to a mere $3.7-billion. But price rises since January have cut the 
procurement program much more than that. Total shrinkage may come 
to more than $10-billion, a substantial drop. 


The services aren’t satisfied with the total for rearmament and the way 
it is divided—$20.8-billion for the Army, $19.8-billion for the Air Force, 
and $15.1-billion for the Navy. They all wanted more. They figured 
$85-billion as a minimum for fiscal 1952. But Truman wouldn’t buy it. 
So there’ll be pressure later for supplemental funds. 


The MacArthur hearings won’t settle much. Some of the big mistakes 
in Eastern policy are coming out. The Wedemeyer report is one example. 
We were warned in 1947 that if we withdrew from Korea the Soviet would 
move in. The men who made policy then are still making it today. And 
the Democrats’ effort to keep the investigation secret only adds to the 
public wonder over how much still is being covered up. 
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SAVES Lives! 


Pilot down! Another job for the Navy’s 
famed air-sea rescue team. With the 
Piasecki HuP helicopter . . . equipped 
for “hands off” (automatic) flying... 
the Navy goes into action. 

> The nup is hovering while 
automatically stabilized by the Sperry 
A-12 Gyropilot*. Automatic stabilization 
greatly facilitates hovering over a 

target, as adjustments are then required 
only to correct for changes in wind drift. 
> For the helicopter pilot . . .““Hands 
off” flying reduces pilot fatigue by 
freeing him from “flying” constantly 
with both hands and feet. He is 

free to concentrate on navigation, 
communications, rescue and submarine 
search duties while the automatic 

pilot takes over. 

> For the Navy ...Through the use of 
the Gyropilot, the HuP has full 
automatic stabilization in yaw, pitch 
and roll—the ultimate aim in the rotary 
wing field. Thus, military uses of the 
helicopter are almost limitless. 

> On all missions, the Gyropilot 57. M., REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
greatly improves the ability of the 

helicopter to fly in reduced visibility, 


to maneuver automatically on take-offs 
and landings and to make automatically y GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
stabilized instrument landings through 

low weather ceilings. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK » CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK * LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 








Which kind of lighting 


costs you less? 


4 hrs lighting at the left may look 
cheaper but it isn’t. It doesn’t 
give workers enough light for efficient 
seeing and it creates glare. Workers 
suffer eye strain and fatigue. The re- 
sult is costly —in errors, lower worker 
efficiency, lagging production. 

With G-E Fluorescent lamps in 
installations like the one at right, 
above, light is plentiful, cool, free 
from excessive glare. The trickiest 
seeing jobs are easier, go faster. There 
are fewer accidents and rejects, more 
production. That’s the kind of result 
you get when you have modern, 
planned lighting all through your 


plant—with the right lamps in the 

right fixtures in the right locations. 

For suggestions on how your pro- 

duction lighting can be improved so 

that you can see better, work better, 

call your nearest G-E Lamp office, or 

see your G-E Lamp supplier or local 
electric service company. 

For a free copy of a new illustrated 

bulletin, ‘Planned 

Lighting for Indus- 

try”, write General 

Electric, Lamp De- 

partment, Div. 166- 

BW-5, Nela Park, 


mum «= Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in— 





World’s Most Modern Light Source 
Newest form of fluorescent is G-E slim- 
line—up to 8’ in length. Its advantages: 
1. New streamlined appearance 

« Instant start...no starters 

« Single pin base... easy to install 

. High efficiency 

. Lower upkeep— fewer replacements 


. Long dependable life 





GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Mobilization Fight: Congress vs. Truman 


e More is involved in the MacArthur controversy than appears 


at first glance. 


e It has stirred up long-smoldering doubts about all the Administra- 
tion’s policies—domestic as well as foreign. 


e Congress won't just argue about Manchuria and Formosa. 


e It'll take a sceptical look at Truman’s request for new mobiliza- 
tion powers—may cut back some he has now. 


The MacArthur furor marks the end 
of the first phase of the Korean con- 
flict. By the same token, it ends the 
first phase of the Administration’s re- 
armament program. 

The storm now raging around Tru- 
man’s head has been gathering a long 
time. MacArthur's bold attack on Tru- 
man’s military and foreign policies also 
brought to the surface deep doubts— 
in Congress and across the country— 
about the whole home-front mobiliza- 


tion and the way ‘Truman is running it. 


MacArthur begins his testimony this 
week before the joint hearing of the 
Senate Armed Services and Foreign Re 
lations committees. It'll be sensational, 
but what Congress is really digging for 
is an answer to the basic question at the 
bottom of all the controversies: 

“Where do we go from here?” 

This is a simple-sounding question, 
but it is immensely complicated by po- 
litical maneuvering. Capture—or re- 
tention—of the White House next year 
is at stake, and voting on preliminary 
questions so far has been mostly on 
party lines. 


I. Questions Without Answers 


Out of all this confusion Congress 
will shape the way the Administration 
meets the bundle of issues scrambled 
together in the limited war and the 
limited mobilization. 

War or peace? Does “MacArthur's 
policy” risk starting World War III? 
Would it be better to risk it now, in- 
stead of later? Has World War III 
already started? Should we—or can we— 
live with one or more “limited wars,” 
in the hope of eventually avoiding a 
general war? Is it futile, wishful think- 
ing to talk of some agreement with the 
Russians? 


What kind of draft or UMT? Housce- 
Senate conferees have postponed fur- 
ther attempts to agree on final pro- 
visions of the Selective Service-Universal 
Military Training bills passed by each 
house. They'll wait to see what comes 
out of the MacArthur hearings. 

How much military spending? This 
week’s request for $60-billion for the 
military for fiscal 1952 (page 136) brings 
next year’s proposed budget close to 
the figures Truman fixed in his January 
message. Regardless of anything, Con- 
gress will pass the military's $60-billion 
intact. But already the Pentagon is 
planning supplemental requests, which 
may boost the total to $80-billion. 

How much taxes? The House Ways 
& Means Committee is still working 
on its tax bill. Right now, it seems 
likely to increase taxes by $5.5-billion 
to $7-billion—more from corporate and 
personal incomes, and some extra ex- 
cises. The tax writers have figures to 
show they may come close to balancing 
next year’s budget with that much new 
revenue. That’s a lot less than the 
$16-billion Truman asked or even the 
$10-billion ‘first instalment” the Ad- 
ministration now talks about. 

How much business control? Next 
week the Senate’s Banking & Currency 
Committee begins considering what to 
do about the Defense Production Act 
of 1950—the basic authority for the 
whole controls program; the present act 
expires Fune 30. Last week the Presi- 
dent sent Congress a batch of amend- 
ments to the act that he’d like to have 
passed. 


ll. Battle Over Controls 


The Administration wants to broaden 
its powers all along the line. It wants 
to eliminate restrictions -written into 


the act last fall; it wants new authority 
over production and prices. The one 
exception: No additional powers are 
sought by the Administration over 
labor or wages. 

But Congress is going to take a long, 
hard look at Truman’s new proposals 
and also at the present law itself. Just 
looking will take the committee into 
June; so people are already guessing 
that Congress may have to put through 
a temporary extension of the present 
law. 
¢ Highly Charged—There’s controversy 
over almost every proposal—and among 
them are such highly charged items as 
the farmer’s parity price, consumer sub- 
sidies, and rent controls over housing 
and business establishments. 

Here’s a rundown on the proposals 
Wilson will be quizzed on when he 
goes to the Hill next week: 

Parity prices. Truman has asked for 
authority to peg the parity price of 
farm commodities at the beginning of 
the marketing season—instead of let- 
ting it fluctuate monthly with the price 
of things farmers buy. The farm bloc 
may not hold solidly against this; it may 
stand a chance. Most farm congressmen 
figure Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
won the important battle for them at 
the White House by keeping out of 
Truman’s message any recommenda- 
tion to freeze parity prices at present 
levels; this would make a big difference 
because the fluctuating level of parity 
is the lowest price at which a ceiling 
is legal. 

Subsidies. Truman says he’s asking 
for “limited subsidies,” but the text 
of the bills submitted reveals no limi- 
tations on the amount, method of pay- 
ment, or terms and conditions. Sub- 
sidies are authorized generally to any 
“high cost’? sources of any material— 
which would include marginal pro- 
ducers of metals, ores, etc. The bill 
would also specifically authorize sub- 
sidies to processors of agricultural com- 
modities. The farm bloc is against this 
kind of subsidy—although farm con- 
gressmen won't fight against subsidies 
the way they fight for parity. 

Licensing businessmen. Truman 
wants specific authority to issue licenses 
—and a procedure for revoking them— 
as a method of enforcing price contro] 
orders. DiSalle’s office already licenses 
slaughterers, but these regulations are 
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based on the broad allocation and pri- 
ority authority in the 1950 law. The 
amendments would specifically author- 
ize this procedure. 

Acquiring property. The President 
would get authority to condemn prop- 
erty, in addition to the present authority 
to buy it. Also, the amendment pro- 
vides for immediate possession and use 
of the property prior to acquisition of 
legal title. 

Procurement of scarce materials. 
Present law authorizes government to 
purchase “raw materials.” Congress is 
asked to authorize procurement of any 
scarce material or item. That could 
be used to cover almost anything from 
industrial and 
equipment. 

Government corporations. The 1950 
law authorizes creation of emergency 
agencies, but specifically bans author- 
ity to create corporations to carry on 
stockpiling, purchasing of scarce mate- 
rials, and the like—operations similar 
to those that are now being carried on 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Price control on utilities. Mobilizers 
now have authority to intervene in 
utility rate cases only when they in- 

President T'ru- 
man proposes mobilizers 
the same authority to before 
rate-making commissions when a utility 
—for example, a gas pipeline—sells to 
another utility that. is the distributor 
of the gas. 

Rent control. This is the full broad 
authority to reimpose rent ceilings on 
housing, plus the much-discussed pro- 
posal to bring commercial rents in 
under the ceiling 

Consultation on price orders. Law 
now requires DiSalle to consult with 
“representatives of persons substanti- 
ally affected. by price orders and 
regulations. Amendments would add 
the phrase, “including representatives 
of businessmen, farmers, workers, and 


diamonds to machines 


, } ae 
volve sales to the public 
to obtain for 


appear 
ri 


consumers.” 

Control of commodity speculation. 
This is another: try at the Dept. of 
Agriculture’s hardy perennial, author- 
ity to fix margins on and regulate the 
commodity exchanges. This one is out, 
for sure. 

Penalties on violations of price 
orders. The President may mule out 
over-ceiling payments as costs for figur- 
ing tax liabilities or as cost in mili- 
tary contracts. Also, the amendments 
would remove the  overcharge-plus- 
$10,000 limit on the amount a buyer 
may recover from a seller who originally 
charged him over-ceiling prices. That 
would make it possible, then, for the 
buyer to recover three times the amount 
of the overcharge, with no ceiling on 
the total amount that the court could 
award him. 
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Dead: Aged 119 


M. Werk Co., soap maker, 
being liquidated. Syndicate’s at- 
tempt to salvage it via defense 
contracts failed. 


The march of science, too little capi- 
tal, and the defense emergency have 
finally ganged up to put the M. Werk 
Co. out of business. It took a long 
time; Cincinnati’s senior soap company 
was 119 years old when it died. 

The decision to liquidate the com- 
pany was made by a group of industrial 
investors who bought control for $1.2- 
million three months ago. It’s expected 
that the four-story plant will be put up 


eat pet? 
ohh peo mcs 


for sale soon. About 130 workers are 
being hit by the closing. 

¢ Candle Maker—Werk was founded in 
1832, five years before its giant com- 
petitor, Procter & Gamble, also located 
in the Cincinnati suburb of St. Bernard. 
Both firms started as candle makers, 
then shifted to soap. Werk did best 
with its “tag soap” (a little metal tag 
was attached to the ‘cake, could be 
tured in for premiums). 

Werk Cook, now president, says the 
tag soap still sells well, did better in 
1950 than in 1949. One report says 
the tag division will be sold as a going 
concern. Werk produced beth bar and 
bulk soap, glycerine, and stearic acid. 

Decline of the Werk company set in 
during the 1920's, after it gave up on 
a brief flurry of aggressive selling. Real 
trouble followed with the advent of 


_.. And U.S. Rival Go to Sea 


(lower), latest U.S. liner, is shown nosing 
her way through the Fore River bridge for 
a trial run in Massachusetts Bay. The ship 
~a 26,000-tonner—can carry 1,000 passen- 
gers, or 5,000 troops if remodeled. 


Things are popping in the shipping busi- 
ness. Last week the new British cruise ship 
Ocean Monarch (top) paid her first visit 
to New York. The 14,000-ton vessel will 
go into cruise service. The Constitution 
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synthetic detergents. Werk didn’t have 
enough capital to start manufacturing 
detergents, but did try buying and re- 
selling them. 

¢ Syndicate—Business was just poking 
along three months ago, when the 
descendants of the orginal Michael 
Werk sold their controlling interest to 
the present syndicate. ‘This group 
hoped to recoup their investment by 
getting chemical contracts for defense. 
That fell through. Raymond Kunkel, 
attorney for the syndicate, says they 
“were unable to get the necessary ma- 
terials.” 

Other sources report the company 
had hoped to make napalm bombs, but 
that the metals shortage made it im- 
possible for them to get manufacturing 
equipment. The syndicate then gave 
up. 

Members of the purchasing group 
were listed as Louis Goldsmith, Ed- 
ward E. Stokes, Theodore Warschauer, 
and Joseph Karp. Goldsmith, Karp, 
and Warschauer are connected with 
Harris, Karp, Goldsmith & Co., in- 
vestors in industrial properties. Stokes, 
formerly head of the Sebastian Lathe 
Co. in Covington, Ky., is an official of 
Cincinnati Raceways, which operates a 
midget auto racing track in nearby 
Evendale. 

Members of the group, with other 
associates, have recently acquired con- 
trol of the $2.5-million Ralston Steel 
Car Co. and the Dayton (Ohio) Mfg. 
Co., maker of box-car fittings and other 
metal items. 


DPA Authorizes 
98 More Fast Writeoffs 


Last week the Defense Production 
Administration authorized an additional 
98 accelerated tax amortization certifi- 
cates for additional defense facilities—to 
cost more than an estimated $215- 


million. The certificates were issued 
between Apr. 14 and Apr. 26. 

This current list brings up to 1,013 
the total of rapid tax writeoffs that 
DPA has authorized. Total amount 
eligible for amortization on these facili- 
ties is nearly $4.8-billion. 

Aluminum Ore Co., Bauxite, Ark. 
(a subsidiary of Ahiminum Co. of 
America) got the biggest slice in the 
new authorizations—$53.9-million, rep- 
resenting an 80% certification. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. was second, draw- 
ing $49.3-million (80%) amortization. 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Chemical 
Pulp Division, Perry, Fla., got $21.5- 
million—a 65% writeoff. 

The percentage authorized for actual 
amortization varies according to the 
type of facility and is determined after 
a close study of cach case. Present aver- 
age is 69.5%. 
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Meat Controls Test DiSalle 


Fate of whole price program hangs on new beef and cattle 
ceilings. If he can force a rollback without curtailing supply, it will 
take some of the heat off other goods. He has a 50-50 chance. 


Price Stabilizer DiSalle ordered spe- 
cific ceilings on cattle and beef this 
week and thereby put his entire price 
control program to its toughest test yet. 
¢ Focus on Meat—Meat is the biggest 
item in the consumer's budget—not in 
dollars and cents, perhaps, but psycho- 
logically. Its cost is the worker's own 
gauge of his standard of living. 

If DiSalle can toll back beef prices— 
without choking off the supply—he will 
have eliminated a lot of the pressure 
for higher wages. That, in turn, will 
take some of the heat off the prices of 
raw materials and manufactured goods. 

But, if he fails to hold the line on 
beef, the wage-price spiral is sure to 
continue to climb, unchecked. 
¢ Political Threat—Right now, the 
Office of Price Stabilization has an 
even-money chance of keeping an effec- 
tive rein on beef prices. The livestock 
and feed situation is such that, with 
luck, shipments to packers over the 
next few months will stay steady or 
even increase. ‘The biggest threat is 
political: Cattlemen will put pressure 
on their congressmen and the Adminis- 
tration to get OPS to ease up. 
¢ Five Rules—The beef regulations are 
the toughest OPS has put out yet. 
They require: 

(1) An immediate rollback of 10% 
in the prices producers can charge 
packers for livestock. The ceiling for 
choice-grade steers is now $34.20 a 
hundredweight—roughly the price pre- 
vailing on Feb. 1. Wholesalers and 
retailers get no benefits from this; the 
purpose is to restore packers’ profit 
margins. 

(2) Additional rollbacks of 44% 
each—to go into effect on Aug. | and 
Oct. 1. On these, the consumer would 
be the chief beneficiary. 

(3) A current ceiling price of $54.20 
a hundredweight for choice dressed beef 
at Omaha and Denver, with differentials 
for other grades and other places. In 
August and October, these ceilings will 
be revised. 

(4) A ceiling price of £1.30 a Ib. for 
porterhouse steak when sold by small 
independents located on the East Coast. 
Other cuts vary in price, and different- 
size stores in different areas have their 
own ceilings, too. 

(5) All packers and slaughterers to 
grade their beef according to Agricul- 
ture Dept. standards. 

Some 25,000 packers, slaughterers, and 
wholesalers, plus 300,000 retailers are 
covered. Livestock as sold by breeder 


to feeder still remains uncontrolled. 
Also exempt are veal, mutton, pork, and 
lamb. (A pork order is ready, but won't 
be released so long as hog prices stay 
close to parity.) 
¢ Producer Hit—Obviously, the ranch- 
ers and finishers are the hardest hit. 
They are the ones who profited most 
by the sharp increase in demand that set 
in at Korea, and their prices are the key 
to holding the line. They are also the 
ones who smashed the old Office of 
Price Administration back in 1946, 
simply by withholding animals from the 
market. 

So far the producers haven't been 


‘bawling so loudly as the cotton people 


did back in March when they got the 
ceiling treatment. For one thing, they 
knew the 10% rollback was coming and 
knew it wasn’t too far out of line. For 
another, they are not yet ready to sell 
high-cost feeders in any quantities; so 
they aren’t faced with any immediate 
pinch. 

But at midsummer, they face a prob- 
lem: Should they sell to packers before 
the August date and thus avoid the 
first 44% rollback? Or should they 
hold off, keep their stock, and wait until 
the screams of meat-hungry consumers 
force OPS to come to terms? 
eA Breather—DiSalle’s people don’t 
think the farmers will strike. Accord- 
ing to their information, feeders have 
large numbers of animals in the lots, 
with a lot of grain in them, a lot 
of meat on them. Holding off would 
mean wasting costly feed. So OPS ex- 
pects a heavier than normal run of 
cattle to market during the summer 
months. 

One result will be a break in prices 
on the hoof at wholesale and at retail. 
Another: an end to the black marketing 
that has been worrying OPS. Together, 
these factors will give DiSalle a breather 
in which to sell the order to Congress 
and the producers. 
¢ Strike in the Fall?—But there’s a feel- 
ing in the industry and at the Agricul- 
ture Dept. that a midsummer break 
will only defer the trouble to the fall. 
With no more rollbacks in sight, the 
farmer won’t be gambling much by 
putting his cattle on the range. Then 
he can sit and wait. 

Maybe he will. But the result may 
not be the same as in 1946. Then, with 
the war over and people tired of re- 
straints, OPA could easily be toppled. 
Now the public is still in favor of action 
to control prices. 
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At Woolworth’s, stock figurines resembling MacArthur stand with Iwo Jimans. 


WAR 


Stores unloaded slow-selling “Mac” inventory of pre-Korea make. 


MacArthur Starts 
A Retail Sales Boom 


Wilkie-Roosevelt cam- 
uch a hullabaloo. 
oming, and the 
MacArthur 


Not since the 
paign has there been 
[his time it’s a 
nation 1s gorging 
doodads 

In New York, pitchmen sweated out 
the button, balloon, and pennant trade. 
Most stores dusted off old MacArthur 
inventory made during the war and 
the 1948 presidential campaign. Plum- 
mer, Ltd., on Fifth Ave. sold out 3,000 
imported toby jugs. Dime stores ped- 
dled with the Mac- 
Arthur look. Gimbels advertised coins 
and stamps ¢ nemorating the Philip- 
pine liberation. For the smokers, Wally 


nome 


itself on 


stock tov. soldiers 
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Frank, Ltd., had $1.00 and 25¢ corncob 
pipes of MacArthur vintage. Rudolph 
Field, who last November set ‘“Gen- 
eral MacArthur—A Pictorial Biography” 
for April release, sold 14,000 copies in 
two weeks. 

The race for title rights to “Old Sol- 
diers Never Die” was won by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox; Columbia and Metro as run- 
ners-up can use variants. Gene Autry 
waxed the song for Columbia, Red 
Foley (“One of our Western artists’’) 
for Decca, and Vaughn Monroe for 
Victor. Major record companies dub- 
bed MacArthur’s speech; Rand Mc- 
Nally quickly published a 50¢ text. 


Expensive “Mac” toby jug joins Mont- 
FANCY gomery, Churchill at Plummer’s. 


Macy’s sold 2,000 records of speech 
Capitol in price. Rand McNally is 


SPEECH 


Remick Music Corp., 


SWAN SONG pie” 
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sold out stock of | 





Cheaper jug at dime store looks 
less like MacArthur, but sold well. 


PLAIN 


1 


the first day, undercut Columbia, Victor, and 
selling 50¢ text. 


owner of solo arrangement to “Old Soldiers Never 
2,000 in one day, is readying 100,000 more. 
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Trouble in Machine Tools 


Half the industry is refusing to book new orders until price 
regulation is revamped. Builders want help on manpower, materi- 
als, finances. Pool program bogs down. 


By the end of 1951, the government’s 
goal is to have the machine tool in- 
dustry clicking along at an output of 
$l-billion a year. In eight months, 
production is to double over present 
levels. 

There are people who think the goal 
will be met. But if you judge by the 
talk of industry leaders, in Chicago 
this week for the spring meeting of 
the National Machine ‘Tool Builders 
Assn., it’s impossible. Seldom has the 
industry had a longer list of problems. 
e What’s Behind It—Most of the trou- 
ble started with Korea. Machine tool 
builders were just recovering nicely 
from the long postwar slump when 
ordets began to skyrocket. Most of this 
business, though, was for civilian plants. 
As late as November, the amount of 
DO (rated) work was slim—perhaps not 
more than 5% to 10%. 

As materials tightened up, builders 
found it harder and harder to lay aside 
reserve supplies. They asked Washing- 
ton to do something that would help 
them get the materials they would 
need when the flood of DO contracts 
hit. 

Washington, however, held off. 
Late in January—after the DO flood had 
started—it did set up the machine tool 
reserve pool (BW —Jan.27’51,p30). The 
aim of the pool was to give manufac- 
turers orders for general-purpose ma- 
chine tools that would carry a priority 
claim to supplies. When a tool was 
finished, it would be allocated to what- 
ever industry needed it most. Tool 
manufacturers would be kept working 
on the pooled orders until military re- 
quirements were broken down in detail. 
¢ Too Late—But by the time the first 
pool orders went out, the industry had 
more DO business than it could handle. 
Since there was no cash advance on 
pool orders, most companies treated 
them coolly. The main advantage of 
the pool orders now is that they act as 
a guarantee for production. Should the 


bottom drop out of the market, pool 


order machines in the process of being 
built would be paid for, in part, by the 
government. 

Meanwhile, the pool itself fizzled. 
Originally, it was to place a total of 
$430-million in contracts. A revolving 
flind was to be set up. But the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office ruled that 
General Services Administration, the 
financing agency, could commit only 
the actual dollars it had in the kitty. 
GSA had only $100-million; the last 


of its money was used up this month. 
¢ Backlog—Since January, the backlog 
of machine tool orders has been climb- 
ing sharply as materials continue tight 
and manpower scarce. Estimates today 
are that it runs from 18 months to two 
years. ' 

With the tremendous volume of 
business on their books, the builders 
have had to tie up a great deal of cash 
in stocks and inventory. Virtually every 
company in the Cleveland area com- 
plains of a shortage of funds—both for 
operations and expansion. Some firms 
are asking 25% down on new orders. 
e Price Trouble—More than anything 
else, though, machine tool builders 
have been bothered by the price situa- 
tion. The Jan. 25 price edict set the 
ceiling for machine tools at the deliv- 
ery price between Dec. 19 and Jan. 
25. But because of the long build- 
ing time needed on machines, some 
of the models delivered during the 
period were price-quoted as far back 
as 1949, and many were. based on 1947- 
1949 price lists. So the ceiling acted, 
in many cases, as a rollback of from 
three months to three years. 

As a result of the freeze order, half 
or more of the industry this week is 
refusing to book new orders until the 
price order is changed. The pileup 
of unaccepted orders is estimated 
roughly at $250-million. 
¢ Relief?—There’s no way of knowing 
now how much the new price order 
will change things. The machinery 
order, out this week (page 144), covers 
machine tools, but they will come 
under a separate regulation later on. 

From what the builders hear of the 
draft of their own order, they are a 
little happier about it now than they 
were a month ago. However, they still 
fear the basic idea. Like this week’s 
order, their regulation is almost cer- 
tain to call for a rollback—a_ pre-Korea 
base, plus increased labor and materials 
costs. This is something the industry 
believes will result in an obsolete cost- 
price ratio. 

Although some other cost increases 
will be permitted over the base, others 
won't. As yet there is nothing to in- 
dicate that builders will be allowed fo 
pass on added costs for clerical help 
and for multiple-shift operations. 

Subcontracting expense—which may 
add 25% to 100% to machine costs— 
however, looks likely to be allowed. So 
do premium shift pay and product 
engineenng costs. 
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FLOOD WATERS covered most of the 42-acre plant of Clinton 


CONVEYOR line built for the emergency carried products from 
the plant over water to freight cars also wheel-deep in flood. 


STEAM replaced diesel locomotives on Chicago & North West- 





Foods, Inc., at Clinton, Iowa, last week. But it kept operating. erm spur into plant. Wiring on diesels would short when wet. 


Plant Fights It Out With Mississippt 


Two weeks ago, government engi- 
neers warned businessmen and city ofh- 
cials at Clinton, Iowa, that the Mis- 
sissippi River would flood them with 
the highest waters in history. They 
predicted a 20-ft. to 21-ft. ‘stage at 
Clinton 

Five days later, the broke its 
bank and soon rose past the old record 
stage of 20.67 ft. Clinton was nearly 
paralyzed. Half of the 8,000 homes 
had flooded basements or worse: 400 
lost electric power. And up and down 
the west bank, one plant after another 
cut back work or closed entirely. 

One notable exception was Clinton’s 
largest plant, the Corn Processing Di- 
vision of Clinton Foods, Inc. This 


rive! 
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plant, on the very edge of the river, 
was under up to 5 ft. of water. Yet not 
once during the flood did it drop below 
normal production, and none of its 
1,500 employees was laid off. 

Clinton Foods had learned costly 
lessons .from floods before. Noah-like, 
it took government engineers at their 
word this time. In the five days of 
grace it had before the waters came, 
the company went all-out to protect 
production. 

First, it turned surveyors loose to 
find out just where the predicted water 
level would reach on buildings and 
railroad tracks. Then it assigned 300 
workers to a flood-proofing job and 
hired extra help from as far away as 


Quincy, Il. Company officials and 
workers toiled long after dark. They 
sealed all first-floor doorways and win- 
dows with brick, coated exposed elec- 
trical conduits with tar, erected 45 
wooden catwalks leading from one 
building to another, installed 200 water 
pumps, and laid in a large supply of 
hip boots. 

One of the crucial points ,in the bat- 
tle was the corn elevator unloading 
pit. If water got in there, it would 
have choked off the raw material sup- 
ply and forced the entire plant to shut 
down operations. 

This was prevented by throwing a 
cement-block wall backed with sand 
bags around the vulnerable area. There 
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BRICKLAYERS worked fast to seal all 
first-floor doorways and windows. 


PUMP was installed to hoist industrial 
sewage above the new level of the river. 


—and Wins 


was some leakage, but pumping kept it 
from doing much harm. 

Fortunately for Clinton Foods, its 
most-used rail line—the Chicago & 
North Western—was clear during the 
flood. And though its spur line into 
the plant was under about a foot of 
water, freight cars could be shunted 
around. ‘The company ‘managed to 
load a daily average of 50 cars, a normal 
volume, even at the height of the flood. 

Clinton Foods is also helping em- 
ployees who have personal flood prob- 
lems. It bought extra pumps just to 
loan to employees, and, as soon as the 
river drops low enough to free some 
of the pumps in the plant, it will truck 
these to homes that need them. 
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How Much More Electricity? 


Just before he left as DPA boss, Harrison was planning 
to cut back power expansion. Now Gibson will have to decide. 
But already, work is behind schedule, and a 1952 shortage looms. 


How far and how fast should electric 
power be expanded? That’s one of the 
problems facing Defense Production 
Administration’s new boss, Edwin T. 
Gibson. He inherited it this week when 
he replaced W. H. Harrison as top 
man at DPA. 

Gibson’s power problem, really, is 
only one facet of the more fundamental 
dispute: Should we expand all industry 
or just war industry? But it’s basic, 
treads on many toes. 

Harrison didn’t cut the three-year, 
23-million-kilowatt power expansion 
program. But it was plain in Washing- 
ton he would have sooner or later. 
eHow Tough?—Gibson’s accession 
doesn’t mean that it won’t be cut. It 
just means that it may not be. Basi- 
cally, it’s a question of how tough you 
want to get in rearmament. From Har- 
rison’s point of view, power in plenty 
already exists for defense loads; it’s 
being used for nondefense loads. 

It’s silly, under this reasoning, to 
spend on more power the tremendous 
tonnage of steel, copper, and aluminum, 
the huge plant space, and the highly 
skilled manpower that modern power 
systems chew up through expansion. 
All you have to do is to serve defense 
loads first and let civilians and non- 
essential industry live on what’s left. 
“People can burn candles,” Harrison 
is reported to have said. 

Part of the way, experience backs 
him up. Early in World War II, the 
power expansion program was cut al- 
most in-half. 
¢ Reserves—But World War II followed 
a depression that had piled up heavy 
reserves of genqrating capacity. Those 
reserves just weren’t there when Korea 
broke. In addition, World War II was 
timed nicely to use advances in the 
electrical art that let one turbine do 
the work of two, through interconnec- 
tion of utility systems. What was a 
bonus then is standard practice now. 

Most significant, World War II made 
it national policy that we’d produce no 
more automobiles or other consumer 
durables. That freed lots of generating 
capacity for war «vork. There just isn’t 
any similar offset this time. 
¢ Profitless Brownouts—W orld War II 
yielded some experience with non- 
industrial load curtailment. The 
‘“‘brownout” of signs, show windows, 
marquees, and the like yielded savings 
of only a fraction of 1%. And such 
nonemergency curtailment of residential 
consumption as people can be talked 


into yielded no more. Thus the only 
appreciable, continuing curtailment has 
been that affecting nonessential civilian 
industry. 

¢ Durables—That poses still another 
problem. Curtailment of consumer dur- 
ables wouldn’t yield much saving in 
areas where there isn’t much consumer 
durable load. Example: the Pacific 
Northwest, where power has been and 
will be shortest for the longest. 


|. Expansion Delayed Now 


Entirely aside from the Harrison 
philosophy, power supply men already 
are uneasy about delays in the existing 
program. Obviously, their calculations 
are based on estimates of load growth. 
Right now, load estimates are substan- 
tially higher than they were a month or 
two back—when they were already 
above normal. That in itself makes 
power men wonder why anyone would 
want to cut the expansion program. 

Even more troublesome: The 1952 
and 1953 turbine-generators, now in 
manufacturers’ shops, are falling behind 
schedule. The delays can never be 
made up. 
¢ Atomic Upset—The  steam-turbine 
order boards were full, with a thin 
margin of safety, several months ago. 
Then the Atomic Energy Commission 
threw in an immense new program. 
To meet its requirements, TVA will 
install four 160,000-kw. machines near 
Paducah. And a joint utility group will 
install four more across the Ohio River. 

Those eight units, as large as any ever 
built, went into the manufacturers’ 
schedules without displacing existing 
ordets. As a result, steam-turbine order 
boards no longer have any margin. 
¢ Turbines—Here’s how  turbine-gen- 
erator schedules stand now: 

1951 machines should be on schedule 
through July, then slip slowly, ending 
the year three of four weeks late. This 
will affect 500,000 kw. to 750,000 kw. 
due next December. 

Already, 1952’s power supply looks 
shorter than any year did in World War 
Il. And machines for 1952 delivery 
will start that year three to four weeks 
late, will slip two to two and one half 
months behind by the end of the year. 
About 25% of 1952’s new units won’t 
operate before 1953. 

The 1952 machines will be two and 
one half to three months late by the 
end of that year. Up till now 1953 
power supply had looked safe every- 
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where but the Pacific Northwest. It no 
longer does. 

¢ Tough Timing—The serious part of 
these predictions Kes in the nature of 
power demand. Most systems experi- 
ence their heaviest loads just before 
Christmas. It hurts bad when a system 
‘has to take its November unit in Feb- 
ruary. And _ traditionally, more new 
equipment goes on the line in the last 
quarter than at any other time. 

e Shortages—The problem arose some 
months back when steel and copper be- 
came scarce overnight. In the absence 
of federally scheduled’ output, electrical 
manufacturers applied production cuts 
pro rata, hitting heavy power equipment 
as hard as appliances. 

A month or two ago, enough power 
was allotted for what equipment 
people describe as “hand-to-mouth” 
operation. But the chance fo make up 
the slippage was gone. 

Now a sick machinist, a burned-out 
lathe, an inspector's rejection will set 
back the whole schedule. 

Politically, Harrison’s power-cutback 
philosophy has produced some strange 
lineups. Interior Secretary Oscar Chap- 
man, who has jurisdiction over power 
through Defense Electric Power Ad- 
ministration had lined up with those 
who would expand vital industry only. 
This showed up in his position on ac- 
celerated amortization for power facili- 
ties (BW-—Apr.28’51,p140). But as In 
terior Secretary, he has a lot of new 
federal power capacity at stake, if Har- 
rison’s cutback philosophy prevails. 


Gas Scare 
After 18 deaths in 16 months 
from gas refrigerators, New 
York starts check of all gas 
appliances. 
The death of a New York City 


woman through carbon monoxide poi- 
soning touched off two major develop- 
ments last week. The incident spurred 
the city’s health department to make a 
large-scale survey of gas-burning ap- 
pliances in Manhattan. And it brought 
to light a long-smouldering feud be- 
tween industry groups. 
The woman was Mrs. Florence Kopp, 
a resident of Manhattan’s London Ter- 
race apartments. The cause of her 
death: a faulty gas refrigerator. Hers 
was the eighteenth death attributed to 
gas refrigerators in the city in a period 
of 16 months. 
¢ Trouble Spot—Her death highlighted 
a salient fact: Manhattan is the nation’s 
No. 1 trouble spot where gas refriger- 
ators are concerned. The city’s 18 
deaths involving gas refrigerators since 
Christmas of 1949 resulted from 11 
separate incidents, eight in Manhattan. 
Elsewhere there has been little trouble. 
~ Servel, the manufacturer of the re- 
frigerators involved, says, “Company 
records indicate almost no trouble else- 
where, with only two other incidents 
in the entire country. Both of these 


Aluminum Cutting Torch Burns With Sun’s Heat 


concrete drum (left) in a matter of seconds; 
it would take a gas torch hours to cut the 


The blinding light in the picture above 
comes from a cutting torch that burns hot 
as the sun—literally. Combustion of pow- 
dered aluminum in oxygen gives the terrific 
heat that has been measured at 5,500 de- 
grees F. That was enough to chew the 
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same hole. The new torch is an offshoot 
of study on high temperatures being con- 
ducted by the Research Institute of ‘Temple 
University for the Office of Naval Research. 


were the result of human failure in no 
way connected with a breakdown of 
regular servicing.” 

¢ Manufacturers’ View—The Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Assn. points a 
finger of blame in several directions: 
“The trouble stems from improper 
servicing, inadequate gas piping, failure 
of users to recognize the need for serv- 
ice, failure of property owners to have 
piping conform with Building Dept. 
regulations, and failure of the utility 
company that supplies the fuel to 
assume any responsibility.” 

Consolidated Edison, it points out, 
gave up free servicing of all appliances— 
gas and electric—about 10 years ago. 
‘This was at the time that Con Ed got 
out of the appliance sales business. 

GAMA insists that it is a utility’s 
responsibility to give service as a part of 
its rate structure, that only a utility can 
enforce servicing of a proper standard. 
GAMA says Con Ed, to the best of its 
knowledge, is the only utility not giving 
such service. 
¢ Servel Action—Servel says that since 
the first of this year it has spent more 
than. $100,000 in a training and public 
relations program in the New York 
City area. It has opened a school for 
repair men, has sent letteis to owners 
and users of the 275,000 Servel re- 
frigerators in the city warning them to 
have their boxes serviced properly. It 
is removing Adams Engineering Co.— 
which handled the service for Pe 
Terrace refrigerators—from its list of 
authorized repair firms. 

The city Dept. of Health says that 
“improper servicing is responsible for 
the condition of the equipment which 
caused this death. The equipment in 
this case was about 20 years old.” 

Out of 100 refrigerators inspected 
at London Terrace after the episode, 
the department shut off 61 because 
they were in “dangerous condition.” 
¢ Utility View—Con Ed rejects the 
thesis that its responsibility extends to 
the. appliance itself. Its job, it says, is 
“to produce standard quality gas and 
bring it up to the customer’s doorstep.” 
¢ City Action—Without waiting for the 
question of responsibility to be settled, 
the Dept. of Health has started a vigor- 
ous program of its own to prevent fur- 
ther trouble. It has turned 50 inspectors 
loose in the “critical area” on Man- 
hattan’s West Side. They are inspect- 
ing all gas appliances. In their first 
day they checked 136 apartments in 
67 buildings, found 64 defective gas 
ranges, 2 defective gas refrigerators, one 
defective gas heater. 

Meanwhile, an official report to the 
mayor pointed out that gas refrigerators 
aren't the only offenders. In an cight- 
month period last year, the police had 


of all types—only 3% of which were 
for gas refrigerators. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION « 


rHrouc SINCLAIR researcu- 


Oil Wells Come Back to Life! 


Oil wells that have reached their economic pro- 
ducing limits, come back to life again through new 
techniques which Sinclair research has helped de- 
velop. There is oil at the bottom of many such wells 
but, until recent years, it remained “unrecover- 
able” when natural underground pressure gave out. 

Now Sinclair is getting many old wells to yield 
up to three times as much oil as they produced 
before, by scientific use of artificial pressures. 

With oil so vital to America’s progress — in 
peace or war — this secondary recovery program 
is important to all the people since it helps en- 
large our national oil supply. 

But, Sinclair is also on the march in new oil fields, 


630 FIFTH AVENUE « 


investing $250,000,000 to develop added sources 
of crude oil. Here, Sinclair uses the most ad- 
vanced methods to extract more oil the first time. 

These are two more ways by which Sinclair is 
increasing its capacity to serve customers and the 
nation’s need for oil, two more evidences of 
Sinclair progress; two more reasons why Sinclair 
is... a great name in oil. 


NEW 








YORK 20, N. 
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“ COSTS 


ON YOUR MIND? 


THIS MAY HELP 


Cost-minded and Sales-minded executives are 
checking up on their packaging methods more closely than ever ... 
They have found that modernization in this department pays off quickly 
—in lower costs and increased sales. 

Modern “PACKAGE” machines operate faster—lower labor costs ... 
Require less supervision and maintenance ... Save packaging material 
... It is not uncommon to find a machine paying for itself in a few 
months’ time! Rane 

These cost-cutting machines can be adapted to produce the latest and 
most sales-appealing types of packages with practically any kind of 
material. You can, therefore, design a package exactly suited to your 
product and your sales promotion methods ... A package that packs a 
real sales punch! 

Here at “PACKAGE” you'll find 38 years of unexcelled experience 
gained in serving package goods manufacturers in every field. Why not 
take advantage of it? 

Write for our leaflet “Packages that Sell” 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY -« Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F. 


Most widely used of all wrapping ma- 
chines — Model FA. One of over 80 
models in our line, 


We have machines for wrapping a wide va- 
riety of products and machines that make 
cartons from low-cost die-cut blanks. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


a Half Billion 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The auto price freeze was extended in- 
definitely. Original ceilings were set 
as of Dec. 1; on Mar. 1 manufacturers 
got a 34% boost. DiSalle’s office said 
the present price level would be held 
unti] standards are worked out under 
ESA’s new earnings formula. 

o 
A limit on executive pay will be asked 
for at General Motor’s stockholders 
meeting. The proposed ceiling: $200,- 
000 a year, to include salaries and 
bonuses. Last year 10 directors topped 
the $200,000 mark. 

7 
A radio rate cut by National Broadcast- 
ing Co. looks likely within the next 
10 days. Columbia has already an- 
nounced a slash of 10% to 15%, effec- 
tive July 1 (BW —Apr.28’51,p84). 

° 


A big block of radio time was bought 
by RCA Victor Division from NBC. 
Involved are seven half-hour night spots 
over the full network each week. RCA 
called it ‘‘a reflection of . . . continued 
faith in the future . . . of radio ad- 
vertising.” 
* 

Large-screen TV equipment was or- 
dered for 22 theaters by United Para- 
mount Theaters, Inc. Most of the 
houses are in the midwest; they'll 
bring the total of T'V-equipped Para- 
mount theaters to 27. 


« 
Output of the J-65 jet engine will mean 
new plants for Buick and Allis-Chal- 
mers. Buick, which will handle final 
assembly operations under contract 
with Curtiss-Wright, will build on a 
260-acre tract near Chicago. Allis- 
Chalmers will put up a $5-million-plus 
plant at Terre Haute to make compres- 
sors for the aircraft. 


® 
GM will build a huge aluminum-cast- 
ings plant at Jones Mill, Ark., for its 
Fabricast Division. The plant will em- 
ploy more than 1,000, will adjoin the 
aluminum ingot works of Reynolds 
Metals. 

° 
A price guarantee was given to whole- 
salers and dealers by Nesco, Inc. 
(housewares, appliances, stoves, and 
heaters). If a rollback results from 
OPS’ new manufacturers’ price order, 
Nesco will give the benefit of it to 
dealers on any goods shipped during 
the 60 days after Apr. 20. 

° 


New TV price cuts (page 86) were 
posted by Emerson. It shaved $15 to 
$145 off the price of all receivers, but 
limited the reduction to 60 days. 
Meanwhile, RCA said it would make 
no price changes before Aug. 1. 
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Blaw-Knox brings its services 


a thousand miles nearer 





to the great Southwest 
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Pewee Case: Plant Seizure Jeopardized 


e Supreme Court says coal mine should be repaid for losses due to 
WLB ruling during government operation. 


e And four justices seem to feel U.S. is also liable for all operating 
deficits incurred under its “management.” 


e So seizure may become an infinitely costly method of keeping 
production going in time of strikes. 


e But decision might also mean that government could keep any 
profits—making seizure a drastic business. 


I'he Pewee Coal Co., a small Ten- 

nessee mining operation now defunct, 
may prove to be the biggest problem 
Washington will face in keeping strikes 
from impeding the mobilization pro- 
gram. 
e Significant—At any time, the High 
Court’s ruling on the questions in- 
volved in Pewee’s suit against the gov- 
ernment would have been worth study. 
At this particular time—when a new 
Wage Stabilization Board is about to 
try its hand at settling labor disputes 
(page 34)—the ruling has very great 
significance 

For the court’s decision in the Pe- 
wee case sheds an entirely new light on 
government seizure of struck or strike- 
threatened property. And in the final 
analysis, the only effective device the 
government has had for ending work 
stoppages has been to take over the 
property. 
¢ Coal Strike—Here are the facts in the 
Pewee case: 

In 1943 the War Labor Board ad- 
judicated an industrywide dispute be- 
tween the coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers. It awarded the miners 
an increased vacation allowance and 
refunds of charges made on them for 
lamp rentals. The operators showed 
reluctance to put the award into effect; 
and miners, claiming they were bilked, 
walked out. The government then 
seized the mine properties 

Among the properties seized were 
Pewee’s modest diggings in Tennessee. 
As in all the other wartime seizures, the 
Interior Dept. left private management 
to do the managing, left profits to ac- 
crue to stockholders and owners. 
¢ WLB Ruling—But in the 1942 mine 
seizure case, the Interior did implement 
a Presidential directive ordering into 
effect the WLB ruling on 
allowances and lamp rentals. The cost 
of these increased labor charges for 
Pewee employees during the six months 


30 


vacation. 


of federal operation came to $2,241.26. 

Quite incidentally, a roof collapsed 
in the Pewee pits while the flag flew 
over the property. This sharply re- 
duced coal production, so that, in the 
six months the Interior ran it, Pewee 
showed an operating loss of $36,128.96. 

Pewee filed a case in the Court of 
Claims asking reimbursement. 

Last year, in a little-noted decision, 


“the Court of Claims held Pewee was 


entitled to $2,241.26. The government 
quickly appealed. 

¢ Upheld—This week, by a 5-4 vote, 
the Supreme Court upheld the Court 
of Claims award. Had the larger ques- 
tion of whether Pewee was entitled to 
the whole six-month loss of $36,128.96 
been before the court, the ruling might 
have gone still further. 

¢ Vast Sums—From the government’s 
point of view, Pewee is peanuts, but vast 
sums are involved in the question of 
law it raises. Thousands of other coal 
operators may now file claims. Railroads 
have been seized, and labor costs have 
been added to their payrolls during the 
seizure. Shipyards were taken over in 
the last war. 

One case alone now before the Court 
of Claims is estimated to be worth $10- 
million. It involves a small item ($4,- 
964.68) asked by Wheelock Bros., a 
Kansas City trucking firm. In 1944 the 
government seized Wheelock along with 
102 other midwest truckers and put 
into effect a WLB-directed 7¢-an-hour 
raise. If Wheelock wins, the others 
will almost automatically collect. 
¢ Cost of Seizure—But even more than 
the large sums of money are at stake. 
If the government must pay the cost 
of putting into effect a board order 
after it has seized a property, seizure 
becomes an expensive device for sub- 
sidizing labor costs. 

Yet that is exactly what the Supreme 
Court seems to have made it in its 
Pewee decision. 


This is how the court reasoned: 

e All nine justices agreed that the 
nominal seizure was a legal taking of 
possession by the government. 

e Four of the justices said Pewee 
didn’t have a legitimate claim. They 
reasoned that nothing of “compensable 
value” had been taken from the com- 
pany by the government. ‘They said that 
there was no showing that Pewee could 
have continued to operate its mines 
itself if it did not make the concessions 
offered by the government. 

¢ Four other justices, in an opinion 
written by Justice Black, held that “the 
U.S. normally is entitled to the profits 
from and must bear the losses of busi- 
ness operations which it conducts.” 
Black said it makes no difference that 
the loss stemmed from compliance with 
a WLB order or that Pewee might have 
suffered greater losses (because of a 
strike) if seizure did not occur. 

Constitutional lawyers think that the 
four justices for whom Black wrote 
seemed to be saying that if Pewee had 
asked for $36,128.96 they would have 
awarded it. 

But it took one more vote to make 
the majority of five that sustained the 
Pewee claim for $2,241.26. 

This vote was provided by Justice 
Reed in a separate concurring opinion. 
Reed rejected the idea that govern- 
ment should bear “all” operating losses. 
But he went along in giving Pewee 
back the cost of WLB’s award. 
¢ Larger Question—Thus the law stands 
today that the government is liable for 
losses (and maybe even for the diminu- 
tion of income) that result from making 
cost changes while it is in possession of 
any property. A question still to be 
decided is whether all operating losses 
must be borne by the government. 

At first reaction to the Pewee ruling, 
Wage Stabilization Board quarters were 
disturbed. 
¢ Who Gets Profits?—Second reactions 
to the Pewee ruling were much less 
negative, however. It was noted that 
in the nominal seizures of the past the 
government carefully husbanded profits 
made while it was in possession and 
returned them to the owners. The 
other side of the Pewee coin seems to 
license the government’s keeping these 
profits. 

Should the government choose to 
interpret the Pewee case that way, 
seizure may in the future be a much 
more drastic weapon for getting com- 
pliance with government orders than 
it has in the past. 
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Textile Tension 


CIO fears that defeat in 
southern mill strike would end its 
long-deferred hopes of organiz- 
ing the whole area. 


More is now involved in CIO's 
month-old strike against southern cot- 
ton-rayon mills than mere textile wages. 
The future of labor's ill-starred “Opera- 
tion Dixie” is at stake, too, labor leaders 
believe. They're afraid that unless the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) wins major concessions southern 
organizing work will get a new setback. 
¢ Ups and Downs—CIO’s southern 
drive started in 1946 with a lot of fan- 
fare, a substantial organizing fund, and 
high hopes. But after some quick, 
mostly small victories in pushover 
plants, “Operation Dixie” bogged down. 
For three years, union manpower and 
funds were used lavishly. But the drive 
didn’t get rolling again. 

Late last year, CIO noted that its 
campaign was showing signs of new life. 
After making sure the trend was real, 
it advised members recently that “the 
southern drive is getting under way 
again”—108 representation polls have 
been won since mid-1950, 78 petitions 
for elections are pending before the 
National Labor Relations Board, and 
CIO is making “organizing progress” at 
165 other southern plants. 

CIO’s rosier outlook was short-lived. 
The flareup in textile mills threatens 
to spoil the whole Dixie drive. 
¢ TWUA Asks 13¢—The Textile Work- 
ers Union of America (CIO) demanded 
a 13¢ hourly raise (to a $1.144 mini- 
mum) and pension, holiday, insurance, 
and other contract benefits. Employers 
balked. They said 13¢ would break 
through the legal ceiling on raises—since 
TWUA had got an 8¢ hourly increase 
(about 8%) last year. Moreover, the 
mills said, price uncertainties make it 
“impossible for us to commit ourselves 
to higher wages.” 

They offered an immediate 2% raise 
and another 4% when and if the Wage 
Stabilization Board approves over-the- 
ceiling rates. TWUA said it was willing 
to submit the dispute to WSB—but not 
with a 6¢ limit on the raise. Bargaining 
deadlocked. So TWUA called 42,000 
workers off jobs in 50 mills on April 2. 
But 50,000 members, whose contracts 
weren’t open on wages, kept working. 

The dispute brought into sharp con- 
flict two men important in the national 
wage-policy conflict: Emil Rieve, pres 
ident of TWUA and a labor member 
who walked off the old WSB, and Wil- 
liam H. Ruffin, president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers. Rieve 
charged that Ruffin, head of the struck 
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FLUID DRIVE 


reduces clutch wear 








SAFETY BRAKES 


smooth brake action 











ROLLER CARRIER 
UPRIGHTS 


low friction—long life 
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HYPOID GEARING 


30% greater strength 











CHRYSLER ENGINE 


65HP industrial engine 
with floating power 














SHOCKLESS 
STEERING 


passenger car 
steering ease 





Only YALE combines all these 
modern engineering achievements 
in one superior gas truck! 


NOW READY FOR YOU... 
developed to peak efficiency after 2 
years of intensive on-the-job testing 
Just Look at the engineering and technical 
improvements built into this new YALE 
Fork Lift Gas Truck! 

Here are exclusive features that will bring 
more time-saving, man-saving, money-sav- 
ing advantages to your materials handling 
than was ever before possible! 

In every vital part of this truck you get 
the finest new developments in automotive 


engineering—every part built for years of 
hard service—every part tested and re-tested 
under rugged on-the-job conditions. 

That’s why today you get smooth, power- 
ful gas truck operation day-in day-out. On 
steep ramps, rough roadways, in any 
weather—this YALE Gas Truck delivers, 
moves, lifts and stacks the goods. Let us 
show you exactly how YALE can accom- 
plish all of this in your plant. Write for 
the facts today. 


Capacities up to 10,000 pounds 


[~" "7 WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION ~ “| 


YALE 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 145 
Roosevelt Boulevard & Haldeman Avenue 
Philedelphia 15, Pa. 


1 am interested in cutting my materials handling costs. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Name 


—_____Please have your local representative call on me. 
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Company. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY Street. 





| City. 


i | 

| | 

I | 

I | 

| | 

EQUIPMENT —____Please send me FREE detailed literature. 
I | 

[ | 

| \ 

I 


State. 





wt is a a A ee ls 


YALE is the registered trademark of 
The Yale & Towne Manafacturing Co. 


in Canada write The Yole & Towne Manufacturing Company, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
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HOW TO STRETCH 
YOUR FLAT ROLLED 
PEGE meer LY 


@ A ton of steel in any form contains 
slightly under 7059 cubic inches. 


@ Dividing 7059 by the product of length, 
width and thickness used for each unit of 
production. will give you the number of 
parts you can theoretically expect to obtain 
from each ton of cold rolled strip steel. 


@ If you can reduce any of the three 
dimensions, the number of parts you get 
will be increased. 

@ Length and width may be difficult to 
change but if you can design or redesign 
the part to use a lighter gauge, you can 
make an important increase in number of 
parts per ton. 


@ For example, cold rolled strip steel 2” 
x .015” averages approximately 19,600 feet 
per ton; 2” x .010” averages approximately 
29,400 feet per ton. Thus, a reduction of 
one-third in the thickness would effect an 
increase of 50% in the number of feet (or 
parts) per ton. 


@ If you are using CMP Thinsteel, it 
may be possible to make such a change 
without sacrificing strength as Thinsteel, 
in all analyses, can be produced to a wide 
range of physical properties. 


@ In addition, you are insured maximum 
number of parts per ton because oversize 
variation, bothersome source of footage 
loss in ordinary flat-rolled steel, is kept 
to the minimum by CMP’s precision roll- 
ing processes. 


@ Demand for Thinsteel far exceeds sup- 
ply these days and Gefense order require- 
ments further limit availabilities, even to 
old customers, but where CMP Thinsteel 
can be furnished we suggest this practical 
approach to stretching supply—wherever 
possible reduce gauge thickness and get 
an automatic dividend in increased foot- 
age available for productive purposes 


CH 
THINSTEEL 


TRAOE Maen 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York ©@ Los Angeles @ Indianapolis 
Chicago @ St. Louis @ Detroit @ Cleveland 
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TEMPORARY RAMP helps nonstrikers at Dan River Mills’ Schoolfield plant in Dan- 


ville, Va., cross a CIO picket line. 


Erwin Mills, preaches “genuine collec- 
tive bargaining” but doesn’t practice it 
in his tour mills. Ruffin charged the 
union was at fault in insisting on bar- 
gaining for an “illegal” aim—a wage hike 
not allowed under federal rules. 
Pressure mounted as _ unorganized 


_mills, including the Springs Cotton 


Mills and other chains, announced 2% 
increases. Led by the Erwin Mills and 
Dan River Mills, key unionized mills 
offered 2% hikes to workers willing to 
return to jobs. 

Estimates of how many accepted vary 
from the union’s “‘a negligible number” 
to management’s “a substantial part” of 
all mill hands. Whatever the number, 
some major mills resumed operations. 
e Tempers Flare—The _ back-to-work 
movement—and the threat of a lost 
strike—brought a quick and_ bloody 
flareup of picket-line violence. Shoot- 
dynamiting, and bitter words 
punctuated TWUA’s picketing at 
Greensboro, N. C. A_ nonstriking 
worker’s home was dynamited at Dut- 
ham, N. C. A striker was wounded in 
a gun fight at Danville, Va. Fist fights 
were common; so were charges and 
countercharges of coercion. 

Tension in the textile mills created 
new tensions in other southern indus- 
tries. And it brought new protests by 
the unions against an alleged ‘“‘wide- 
spread conspiracy” among employers 
against organized labor. 

The CIO called for a continuing con- 
gressional inquiry into what it called 
a “shocking” campaign against TWUA. 
e Spearhead—TWUA_ was _ originally 
counted on by CIO to spearhead the 
whole southern organizing drive. The 
union painfully, and expensively, signed 
new members in 1946 and 1947 until 
it represented about 150,000 of the 
South’s 425,000 mill workers. Then 
membership began slipping off, until 


ing, 


TWUA had lost more than a fourth of 
its hard-won southern members. 

I'WUA president Rieve told a sub- 
committee of the Senate Labor & Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee that “‘reaction- 
ary employers . . . resorting to the use 
of all the antilabor weapons in the 
l'aft-Hartley act” caused the union’s 
loss of ground. The subcommittee 
probed Rieve’s charges in a serics of 
southern mill town hearings. Then a 
majority reported that TWUA setbacks 
were “compelled by employer cam- 
paigns on an areawide front.” 

The subcommittee’s majority report 
said investigators had found: (1) con- 
stant watching of union organizers and 
members and their discharge on the 
flimsiest of reasons; (2) antilabor propa- 
ganda, through rumor-spreading, letters, 
ads, speeches to employees, etc.; (3) 
denial of free speech and assembly to 
union spokesmen, by influence and 
pressure in the plant community; (4) 
labor spying, gunplay, use of injunc- 
tions, and the closing or moving of 
mills; and (5) litigation under the T-H 
law, endlessly pressed before NLRB and 
the courts, delaying union recognition. 

The report said the ‘almost identical 

techniques used” indicate “‘a widespread 
conspiracy” to break TWUA. 
e Minority—In a minority report, Sens. 
Taft and Nixon called the majority re- 
port “a distorted picture of labor-man- 
agement ielations in the South and 
particularly in the textile industry.” 
They added that it “could not have 
been more one-sided if it had been 
written by attorneys for the union.” 
And they pointed out that cases cited 
to back up the majority report were 
decided against the union on many of 
the points, and by agencies “whose 
facilities for ascertaining the truth are 
far more adequate than those of the 
subcommittee.” 
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(Advertisement) 
Louisiana's 
Dynamic Statistics 


When Louisiana developed its resources, 
mobilized its people and labor forces by 
speeding transportation over modern roads, 
improved their health and bettered their 
education, provided them with cheap power 
and fuel, we outgrew the nation for a decade. 
Now, in 1951, we are headed for new andeven 
greater growth for we have added manu- 
facturing to an economy already soundly 
and profitably based on agriculture and 
trading — trading with our own country 
and the world. 


Our population is growing but not as fast 
as our resources are being developed. This 
means expanding markets, growing oppor- 
tunity. 


LOUISIANA AND U. S. 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


% Increase 
U.S, 


Louisiana 

1940 1949 LA. 
Income Payments to Individuals $1000 

47, 647,000 212.5 160.4 


Dollars 
1,002 179.1 


Net Salaries & Wages $1000 
542,000 1,648,000 204 


Effective Buying Income $1000 
789,800 2,558,000 223.8 


Cash Rec. From — Sy $1000 
92,857 936 262.9 


Cash Rec. of Liveton, & Prod. $1000 
26,093 275.7 


Per Capita Income, 
359 131.0 


172.5 


158.0 


045 
*Construction Contracts es arded sae 
70,066 311,198 344.1 
Value of Mineral Production $1000 
136,544 634,787 364 
Value of Mz anual actured Prod. $1000 
565,265(1 2,248,51 29 
Retail Seles $1000 
495,405 2,178,600 
*Life Insurance Sales $1000 
62,471 181,605 
**Bank Deposits $1000 
504,800 1,690,000 
*Bank Assets $1000 
600,300 1,842,500 206.9 
Value A Exports oe N. O.) $1000 
223,354 809,300 262 
Value of [ Pengnete (z "i N. O.) $1000 
101,2 424,100 318 
Rev. Fr ri Orig. 1000 Tons 
15,0. 20,090 33 
a, “i Term. 1000 Tons 
5,602 24,801 58 
Total a Energy P: -_. A KWH 
2,613. 5 145.8 
Total 0 Customers 
314,545 620,393 97 
No. of Farms Electrified 
18,301 115,300 503 
*Crude Oil Production 1000 } ae 
103,584 209,116 101.8 
(2) Nat G: & Allied Prod. 1000 a. 
296,074 705,088 58 
Net Production of Natural Gas al a 
414,000,000 805,726,000 
Salt Tons 
1,132,594 
Sulphur Tons 
543,004 1,134,185 108 


*1950 **June 30, 1950 & Jan. 29, 1940 
(1) 1939 (2) 1942 


2,313,718 104 


Any business man knows how statistics can 
be handled. However we invite the most 
searching analysis of those we have used. 
Our State Board of Commerce and Industry 
has the detail. Won’t you ask for it? 





Why sranparo ont Duilt the 
world’s largest refinery in LOUISIANA 
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Standard Oil’s largest U. S. 
plant at Baton Rouge e mitten 8,000 persons, 
produces more than 700 ifferent products — 
more than any refinery in the world, distills 
240,000 barrels of crude oil a day. 


STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


GOVERNOR EARL K. LONG ; MISS MARY EVELYN DICKERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 





Roebling ROE 


The complete Roebling line meets 


every transmission, distribution 
and service need 


ROEBLING is the best-known name in wire and wire prod- 
ucts...and Roebling electrical wires and cables are produced 
entirely in Roebling plants. From their copper conductors 
to their protective jackets, they give you the best that is 
known today in materials and construction . . . in dependa- 
bility and economy on the job. 

Today a large part of Roebling’s electrical line is required 
in the rearmament program. It may well pay you, however, 
to write for full data on any types of wires and cables in 
which you are interested. Many of these products offer 
unique and important service advantages .. . and the Roeb- 
ling organization and distributors will do their best to make 
deliveries. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, 
New Jersey. 


iUEBLIN 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Avenue * Cambridge, 31 Carleton Street * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road * 
Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Avenue * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Avenue, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson 
Street * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Boulevard * Los Angeles, 
216 S. Alameda Street * New York, 19 Rector Street * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. Second Street 
* Philadelphia, 230 Vine Street * San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth Street * Seattle, 
900 First Avenue, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne Street * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 





CHAIRMAN TAYLOR will probably find 
strange bedfellows in the reorganized WSB. 


The Unions Return 


End of labor leaders’ boy- 
cott of defense agencies doesn’t 
mean absolute victory; but labor 
did roll up some imposing gains. 


Exactly two months after they walked 
out, the major labor organizations 
walked back into the defense agencies 
this week. x 

Vhe United Labor Policy Committee, 
in voting to end the boycott, did not 
claim a clean sweep. But it cited sizable 
gains: 

e A reorganized Wage Stabilization 
Board with some functions in both 
wage and nonwage labor disputes affect- 
ing national defense. 

eA 17-man National Advisory 
Board on Defense Mobilization, with 
public, labor, industry, and farm repre- 
sentation. The board will advise T'ru- 
man, thus minimizing the policymaking 
power of Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson (Wilson is chairman). 

e An AFL leader (George M. Har- 
rison, president of the Railway Clerks) 
as assistant to Wilson. 

¢ A CIO leader (David J. McDon- 
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ald, secretary-treasurer of the Steel- 
workers) as assistant to Economic Sta- 


bilizer Eric A. Johnston. 

e A labor leader—still to be nom- 
inated—as assistant administrator of the 
National Production Authority in 
charge of the Office of Labor Require- 
ments. 

e A Jabor leader to be nominated 
as assistant to Price Stabilizer Michael 
V. DiSalle 

e An AFL leader (Albert J. Hayes, 
president of the International Assn. of 
Machinists) as manpower assistant to 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, *Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

e A labor-management committee 
as advisory to Wilson—with Wilson’s 
manpower aide, Arthur S. Fleming, and 
former Sen. Frank P. Graham, the 
Labor Dept.’s Defense Manpower Ad- 
ministrator, as co-chairmen. 

Ihe assistants to Johnston and Mrs. 
Rosenberg are not new gains; Harrison 
served previously as Johnston’s assist- 
ant. And Hayes returns to the same spot 
he filled at the time of the walkout Feb. 
28. The labor-management committee 
previously was in the Labor Dept. 

WSB is enlarged from nine to 18 
members, with public, industry, and 
labor representation raised from three to 
six. The three labor members who walked 
off the board on Feb. 16 are retained— 
Harry Bates of the AFL bricklayers, 
Elmer E. Walker of the AFL machin- 
ists, and Emil Rieve of the CIO textile 
workers. The added trio is John W. 
Livingston of the CIO auto workers, 
Joseph C. Beirne of the CIO communi- 
cations workers, and W. C. Birthright 
of the AFL barbers union. 

At midweek Truman was hard put to 
find top-flight labor relations experts 
from industry and the public to serve 
with these labor representatives under 
the new WSB chairman, Dr. George W. 
Tavlor. Manv have refused. 
¢ First on the Agenda—Once WSB’s 
membership is completed, it will get 
busy on two major jobs that need im- 
mediate attention: (1) It will decide 
more than 800 cases, affecting more 
than 3-million employees, involving 
wage increases above the 10% ceiling 
(over Jan. 15, 1950); and (2) it will 
revise its regulations. 

The regulations, even revised, will be 
applicable only until Congress amends 
the Defense Production Act this sum- 
mer, 

Here are some of the changes you 
can expect in the wage regulations: 

¢ Raising the 10% ceiling, maybe 
as much as five more percentage points. 

e Approval of annual improvement 
increases. 

e¢ Exemption from the ceiling of 
the increased costs of new or improved 
health, welfare, and pension plans. + 

e Formulation of ‘standards’ for 
approval of “fringe” benefits. 
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ZR —_ solves 
coal stockpile problems 


with TQURNADOZER 


At ite Willow Run, Michigan fac- 
tory, Kaiser-Frazer Corporation has 
been using a LeTourneau rubber-tired 
Tournadozer over two years on coal 
handling. According to Maintenance 
and Equipment Supt. C. P. Olsen, the 
Tournadozer has been 96% efficient 
over approximately 4350 hours of 
operation. He adds, “It’s entirely re- 
liable... and is of exceptional im- 
portance to our day-to-day job.” 


Assures steady plant operation 


Tournadozer feeds coal from stock- 
pile to conveyor for power house 
bunkers, easily delivers 300 tons per 
shift ... all the conveyor can handle. 
On stockpiling, the rubber-tired Do- 
zer moves up to 120 tons of coal per 
hour from rail car unloading station 
about 300’ to storage pile. 


Thus, Tournadozer easily keeps ahead 
of stockpiling and hopper require- 
ments, assures steady operation of 
the giant Willow Run power plant. 








Kaiser-Frazer Corporation often uses 
its 180 h.p. Tournadozer with a Le- 
Tourneau 15-yard Carryall Scraper to 
load, haul and spread on the stock- 
pile, and level scrap disposal areas. 
Other Tournadozer spare-time jobs 
include: building parking lots and 
roads ... leveling dumps... plow- 
ing snow during winter. 


Because the Tournadozer travels to 
19 m.p.h. on rubber tires, it handles 
many of these extra jobs after hand- 
ling hopper requirements. It can be 
driven anywhere on or off pavement 
-»-runs a mile through traffic in 
only a few minutes. 


Tournadozer can show similar savings 
on your work, Whether you are inter- 
ested in ownership, or want to locate 


R. G. LeTOURNEAU, Inc. 


Peoria, Illinoss 








Cut the cost of dies 


Gain weeks of time ) Gain weeks of time ) of time 
spinning andfabricating 
can Help You Lick 
Production « 

Problems 


Belimouth for 
testing jet en- 
gines spun and 
fabricated 
of stainless 
steel. 


Send for the Spincraft Data 
Book — 40 pages of engi- 
neering information that will 
be helpful to you. 

High tooling costs — months of waiting 
time — the urgency of the hour — these 
very real conditions need not bring de- 
spair to able designers and alert pro- 
duction executives. Spincraft engineer- 
ing may well provide you with a wel- 
come solution at a small fraction of 
conventional fabricating costs and in 
far less time. 

The parts or products you see here 
reflect what can be done by spinning 
and fabricating in combination. This re- 
sourceful approach provides a wide 
range of opportunities in many metals 
that you are invited to discuss with Spin- 
craft engineers. The answer you want 
cannot be guaranteed, but others have 
been helped so often and so well that 
Spincraft has become the world’s largest 
metal spinning and fabricating plant. 
Call or write 


Spincraft, 
INCORPORATED 


4131 W. State St. Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Heretofore known as 
Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co. 





Unions Want White Collarites 


Their three-pronged campaign to bring employees of 
insurance offices, banks, and department stores into the fold is 
only the first step of a far-reaching program. 


Unions are trying to make woo with 
the nation’s insurance offices, banks, 
and department stores. Employees in 
these key spots are little organized now 
—but, in the eyes of the unions, they’re 
ripe for unionization. Once these spots 
are organized, unions are convinced that 
the job of signing up other white collar- 
ites will be a lot easier. 

This accounts for the importance 
unions attach to three stepped-up or- 
ganizing campaigns: one among insur- 
ance agents, another in New York City 
department stores, the third among em- 
ployees of a large Cleveland bank. 

e The insurance drive centers on 
some 5,800 agents of Boston’s John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
They will vote May 10 on whether they 
want CIO, AFL, an independent union, 
or no union. The agents formerly were 
represented in bargaining by the left- 
wing United Office & Professional 
Workers (ex-CIO). 

e The store drive got under way 
last week in New York City, operating 
base for the new United Department 
Store Workers (CIO). Its first assign- 
ment is to try to organize nonunion de- 
partment stores in New York City—and 
to try to take over the New York mem- 
bership of the left-wing Distributive, 
Processing & Office Workers Union, 
long firmly entrenched in Gotham de- 
partment stores. Later, CIO intends 
the new UDSW to blossom out into a 
“truly national union of store em- 
ployees” (BW—Mar.3’51,p122). 

e The bank drive is spurred by a 
new Financial Employees Guild (CIO) 
among 2,000 employees of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. and its 57 branches. 
Guild organizers have been at work for 
more than six months in the bank sys- 
tem. On Mar. 16 they asked the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for a 
representation election—but failed to 
produce union cards signed by at least 
30% of all employees, as required by 
law. Technicalities have delayed the 
election petition since then. 

e A radio-television drive by CIO’s 
American Newspaper Guild flopped in 
New York offices of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. A no-union vote 
edged out the guild (308-290) in an 
NLRB runoff. Earlier, the guild won 
easily over AFL’s  office- Peruagired 
union and the Radio Guild of the leftist 
DPOW-but a heavy no-union vote 
forced CIO into a runoff. UOPW (now 
merged into the DPOW) represented 
CBS workers for the past five years. 


The scattered white-collar drives have 
this in common: Each is an effort to 
salvage organizing work that got badly 
muddled when CIO’s original white- 
collar union, the UOPW, was ousted 
from CIO for its left-wing sympathies. 
¢ John Hancock Drive—You see that 
particularly in the campaigning at John 
Hancock. CIO’s Insurance & Allied 
Workers Organizing Committee is a 
right-wing offshoot of the old UOPW. 
About a year old, it has only a scatter- 
ing of members in seven small insur- 
ance companies. The May 10 test at 
John Hancock is highly important to 
the union as a first step in plans that 
include campaigns among Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. agents, next, and 
Prudential Life Insurance Co. agents in 
December. 

CIO’s rivals on the NLRB ballot at 
John Hancock are AF'L’s National Fed- 
eration of Insurance Agents Council 
and the small, independent United In- 
surance Agents of America. 
¢ Merger Plans—Coincidentally, the 
AFL and independent unions are seri- 
ously considering a merger. The AFL 
group, which claims 22,000 members, 


Store Union Head 


R. J. Thomas, one-time head of the United 
Auto Workers (CIO), took over this week 
as head of CIO’s new United Department 
Store Workers in New York. You can tell 
how seriously CIO is taking its new UDSW 
by the aides “drafted” for Thomas: David 
McDonald of the Steelworkers; Jack Living- 
ston of the Auto Workers; and Michael 
Quill, president of the Transport Workers. 
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is due to become a full-fledged union at 
the May meeting of AFL’s executive 
council. The independent UIAA, which 
has about 1,500 members, has voted, 
tentatively, to move into AF'L’s insur- 
ance union when it is formally char- 
tered. : 
UIAA and CIO’s insurance-workers 
group both sprung from UOPW. 
UIAA stayed in the left-wing union 
when it was ousted from CIO in March, 
1950, bolted a year later. Shortly after 
UIAA struck out on its own, its officers 
held informal merger discussions with 
CIO, but couldn’t work out terms. 
¢ Office Workers—CIO hasn’t given up 
hopes of organizing office workers, one 
of the biggest pools of unorganized 
labor. The old UOPW made a stab at 
it, but succeeded only in a few “factory- 
type” offices. In revising its white-col- 
lar plans, CIO decided to let industrial 
unions sign up office workers in plants 
and company offices—later bring them 
together in a strictly white-collar union. 


That’s still the plan. 


N.Y. Granite Cutters Try 
To Set Industry Pay Scale 


The Greater New York local of AFL’s 
Granite Cutters International Assn. has 
a new wage scale, $21 for a 7-hr. day. 
This is higher than scales in Barre, Vt., 


and other big granite manufacturing 
centers. So the New York monument 
cutters are worried: Outside, lower- 
labor-cost employers may get the jobs. 
¢ Ultimatum—Three weeks ago they 
acted to “protect” their work standards. 
The local served an ultimatum on New 
York employers who finish, refinish, or 
install granite work: Employers must 
agree, said GCIA, that all monuments 
under six feet in size must be cut in 
local GCIA-contract shops—or in out- 
side shops where work conditions, pay 
rates, and hours are the same as those 
in New York. The union’s members 
wouldn’t handle granite that wasn’t 
finished in accordance with these terms. 
Most employers balked. About 300 
GCIA quit work on Apr. 1, in the 
midst of the industry’s pre-Memorial 
Day rush. That brought on some settle- 
ments, but most employers stood fast. 
Another New York union, the Ceme- 
tery, Stone Handlers, Erectors & 
Granite Yard Helpers, originally joined 
the GCIA in its work demand. It with- 
drew its demand “for the present” when 
GCIA struck. 
¢ Barre Fights—Meanwhile, Barre and 
other granite manufacturers were jolted 
by the possibility of losing one of their 
best markets. They retained attorneys 
to fight what they called an “illegal” 
effort to compel the switch of granite- 
finishing work from their shops to New 


York. 
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Keystone brush courtesy 
Stevens-Hepner Co., Ltd. 


— 


& STRATA-WOOD 
os ea for beauty that’s more than skin deep 
insist on FORMICA AGE PROOF WOOD 


Formica Age Proof Wood is laminated for gorgeous natural wood 
beauty through and through. Resin-impregnated, it resists grease, alcohol 
and water. And its lustrous smoothness, its sleek, warm finish is absolutely 


irresistible. Perhaps Formica Age Proof Wood can pep up your product ? 





THE FORMICA CO., 4660 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
_ Rush me a free sample of Formica Age Proof 


Ges - Wood that | can see, feel and test for myself. 


NAME at Work in industry 


fo). 





HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
FLOORS WITH KWYKWAX 


GLOSS — a high, hard luster — breathes life into 
even the oldest flooring. Kwykwax produced a rich- 


looking sheen on this well battered linoleum without 


buffing or polishing .. . and new floors respond like 


magic! A deep, long-lasting gloss that will not darken 


wood or other surfaces. After heavy traffic wear, 


a light buffing brings back new, brighter sparkle. 


PROTECTION saves floor re- 
pair. Kwykwax resists hot and 
cold water. Won't spot or peel 
+. even after long, “rainy day” 
exposure. Repeated application 
puts worn floors back in shape. 


SAFETY is only good business 
sense. So too is Kwykwax, listed 
by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories as an anti-slip floor treat- 
ment. Ask the ladies — soon as 
your floors are Kwykwaxed! 


APPEARANCE and application go 
hand in hand. Kwykwax spreads on 
smoothly. No lapping, streaking or 
dull, worn traffic paths. A non-tacky 
finish means floors stay cleaner. 


HARDNESS can be easily tested. 
Ask a West representative to coat 
a standard test sheet with your 
present wax—and Kwykwax. 
Scratch both with the edge of a 
coin. Be your own judge! 


ECONOMY here can mean extra 
profits. There’s 1500 to 2000 sq. ft. 
of coverage in every gallon of 
Kwykwax! Squeeze it out... the 
thinner the coating the better. Use 
less wax for better-looking floors. 


An independent survey* proves it! Recently, 
field and laboratory tests were conducted 
without favoritism on a wide range of floor- 
ing materials, At the request of a well-known 
association. Of 26 water-emulsion waxes 
tested, only Kwykwax earned a triple top 
rating in the three main classifications: Gloss 
- « . Mar-resistance . . . Water-resistance. 
Compare your present wax with a test sample 
of Kwykwax. For a free sample write Dept. 1. 


* Ask your West representative f 


38 





ae 
\ 


DISINFECTING 





42-16 West Street 
long Island City 1, N. Y. 
(64 Branches in the U. S. and Canada) 


r a copy of this wax evaluation report. 





WHEELCHAIR doesn’t hurt typing .. . 


NOR BLINDNESS her transcribing. 


Handicapped Workers 
Can Handle the Job 


Stenographers and typists are hard 
to find in Milwaukee. And because they 
are, local personnel officers are now 
ignoring a lot of handicaps that once 
would have barred applicants from jobs. 
The only question they ask is: Can vou 
do the work? 

e Many Can—Many people with minor 
physical disabilities—and some with 
major ones—are proving daily they can. 

Allis-Chalmers, for instance, is con 
vinced that many physically handi- 
capped girls can handle stenographic 
and typing jobs just as well as normal 
ones. It found out by letting them try. 

When clerical shortages began to 
show up, Allis-Chalmers eased its rules 
on physical fitness for typist applicants. 
It hired a number of wheelchair typists, 
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This “leg” for a globe- 


girdling giant is 4 


sy =. pneumatic-hydr aulic 
aerol landing gear 
%, : strut, precisely ma- 
chined from buge alloy 

“Ss steel forgings. 


Cushion 180-Ton Wallops 


@ Republic Alloy Steels are fighting metals . . . with 
safety factors! 


In jet and reciprocating engines, propellers, structural 
members, armament, they are helping the nation’s grow- 
ing air power get into the blue fast... climb high... 
stay aloft long. 


And, in these shock-absorbing landing struts, alloy steels 
help cushion the impact of nearly 180 tons of long- 
distance bomber as it wallops the runway at better than 
100 miles an hour. The right steel in the right place has 
brought the big ship safely home again. 





Here is more proof in action that vital parts needn’t buy 
safety with sheer weight. Alloy steels are extra strong 
in relation to weight. They give working parts hard 
surfaces to resist friction and wear... plus tough cores 
to withstand severe shock, strain and vibration. 


Possibly you have a hard-to-handle job—either in equip- 
ment or process—in which the right steel in the right place 
could mean a higher safety factor, uninterrupted service, 
longer life, fewer repairs or lower end cost. Through 
its exclusive “3-Dimension Metallurgical Service,” 
Republic—world’s largest producer of alloy and stain- 
less steels—has a proven means to help solve such special 
problems promptly. 





The new booklet,“Republic Alloy 
Steels... and How to get the Most 
out of them,” explains this service 
and details examples from many 
segments of industry. The coupon 
below, with your letterhead, will bring 
your personal copy by return mail. 


Reoublke ( mp) TEAR OUT...ATTACH TO BLANK LETTERHEAD 


NAME 


Alloy Steels  -—.._ _— 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Advertising Division 
». + THRIVE ON TOUGH TASKS 3100 E. 45th Street © Cleveland 27, Ohio 
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Plants: Sales Offices: 





PUT FORT WAYNE CONTAINERS ON THE JOB! 


Your products go safe and arrive sound in corrugated shipping 
containers by Fort Wayne. For your containers are custom-designed 
and precision-built to your most rigid specifications. Fort Wayne’s 
complete laboratory control of raw materials and every manufacturing 
step gives you Containers true to your requirements as to weight, 
shape, appearance, protective features and quality of materials. 

You'll find Fort Wayne containers quick-and easy to assemble, 
receptive to fast packing, proportioned for maximum stacking without 
waste of paid-for space. And you can rest easy that they’ll be uniform 
in every detail whether you use a thousand or a million. 

Quit worrying about damage claims, excessive shipping costs. 


Call the Fort Wayne office nearest you. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


Oi Mine 

CORRUGATED PapER COMPANY 

ENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Yom: 

Fh NEBR 


Rochester, New York Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Illinois Jackson, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Binghamron,N.Y. 
Hartford City, Indiana Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wilt: Jamestown, N.Y. 
‘ NewYork, N.Y. 
Vincennes, Indiana Rochester, N.Y. 


Ahhilé 2 Syracuse, N. Y. 
pliate: Cincinnati, Ohio — Marietta, Ohio Washington, Ind. 


Southern Paperboard Cleveland, Ohio —_ Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Corporation : Dayton, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Lima, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 


such as the young polio victim (top pic- 
ture, page 38) and one girl (lower pe 
ture) who had been a good typist before 
she lost her eyesight three years ago. 
¢ A-C’s Report—Recently Fred Mavis, 
office manager at A-C’s Milwaukee trac- 
tor division plant, announced that the 
experiment with the handicapped was 
working “entirely satisfactorily.” ‘The 
blind girl is assigned to transcribing 
Ediphone letters and “does a_thor- 
oughly capable job.” She gets around 
reasonably well with the aid of a dog. 
The wheelchair typists use collapsi- 
ble wheelchairs and require little aid 
during the course of a day. According 
to Mavis, their work is good, and they 
are “as efficient and more cheerful than 
most of the normal girls in their de- 
partment.” 
e New Reserve—Use of the physically 
handicapped in jobs is already opening 
up a new labor pool in Wisconsin, the 
state employment office in Milwaukee 
says. Wheelchair typists, in particular, 
are available, and after A-C’s experi- 
ment the agency is having an easier 
time getting employers to hire them. 





LABOR BRIEFS 











40 


An FEPC program aimed at barring 
job bias should be set tp immediately 
by executive order, CIO’s James Carey 
wrote President Truman last week. He 
said a new FEPC is needed at once to 
help meet defense manpower shortages. 

* 
Refusal of pilots to fly Martin 202 air- 
liners caused Northwest Airlines to 
ground 20 of the planes recently. Pilots 
acted through their AFL union to bar 
the planes after five Martins crashed 
in three years, killing 90. 

e 
Help-wanted notice was inserted by the 
Hamilton National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., in depositors’ monthly state- 
ments recently. The bank, caught in 
the manpower pinch, urged anyone in- 
terested (no experience needed) to ap- 
ply for a job. 

* 
A 30¢ wage demand made by the leftist 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers in talks 
with American Brass is a clue to 
MMSW’s bargaining aims. Union says 
Anaconda, Kennecott, Phelps Dodge, 
and other brass and copper firms will be 
asked for the same amount. Contracts 
expire June 30. 

s 
Profit-sharing emblem of the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries, Akron, is 
now being used by many member com- 
panies on trucks and letterheads and 
in ads; Council, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, says the emblem helps build good- 
will for the profit-sharing employer. 
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We’ve built 
a better 





... and it has already 


helped make refrigerators, magnesium, 


cow serum, and cutting tools 


rr a KB-300 Exhaust Unit, built 
by DPi around the most efficient 
principle known for maintaining a 
vacuum of 1 to 100 microns Hg. 
By supplying low-cost high vacuum 
on a commercial scale, it makes 
possible quantity production of 
some products and improves other 
products and production methods. 


For instance, KB Pumps draw out 
every last trace of moisture in re- 
frigeration systems before they leave 
the factory, preventing any possible 
formation of troublesome ice parti- 
cles. In vacuum metallurgy, they're 


vitamins A and E.. 


now used for production of vast 
quantities of magnesium. Serums, 
with longer shelf life, are made by 
vacuum dehydration in large enough 
batches for the economic require- 
ments of the veterinary field—thanks 
to the efficiency with which KB 
Pumps handle enormous loads of 
vapor at low pressure. And in sin- 
tering tungsten carbide to make cut- 
ting edges for tools, the inexpensive 
high vacuum of KB Pumps gives 
the dense grain structure required 
for extreme hardness. 


For the requirements of other 


high vacuum research 
and engineering 


- distilled monoglycerides ...more than 3400 Eastman Organic 


fields, DPi is now prepared to ex- 
plore with you the possibility of 
designing even larger KB Pumps 
than presently listed. For details, 
write Distillation Products In- 
dustries, 739 Ridge Road West, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of 
Eastman Kodak Company). 
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Chemicals for science and industry 


«~ 


PRODUCTION 


a 


1 Buried in a maze of coils and tubing (right), single-cylinder test engine is basis for General Motors’ experimental high-compression 
engine. The finished product brings closer the day when high-compression ratios will boost the efficiency of your car. 


Day of High 


4 Completed V-8, dubbed the 19XX, gets a workout on a dynamometer to see if power, 5 Sometimes test engine goes to pieces. Then 


fuel consumption, and performance come up to design expectations. designers have to start over again. 
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Fuel blends, in a quality range from 100 
octane to 65 octane, are tried out in engine. 


3 Full-scale 12-to-1 compression ratio en- 
gine is assembled. 


Compression Is Nearer 


6 


Roadwork in Arizona is the acid test for 
the engine under a Cadillac’s hood. 
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Four years ago General Motors Corp. 
announced a revolutionary automobile 
engine. It had a 12-to-] compression 
ratio that boosted gasoline mileage 
35% to 40% (BW -Jun.14'47,p52). It 
was a soundly designed engine, but a 
laboratory curiosity. It had to run on 
a special superfuel of about 105 octane. 
Refiners weren’t equipped to make the 
stuff commercially—and wouldn’t be in 
the foreseeable future. 
¢ Nearer—This week GM has another 
announcement: It has brought its high- 
compression job lots closer to prac- 
ticability. 

Instead of an engine that requires 
105 octane gasoline, GM has one that 
will run on slightly higher than 100 
octane; informed sources say it has Op- 
erated on gasoline as low as 96-97 oc- 
tane. Present premium grades run about 
the 90-octane level—not so very far be- 
low the new engine’s requirements. Re- 
finers may be able to produce the new 
octanes in quantity before too many 
years. 

In addition, the new engine is about 
as economical as its ’47 forerunner: it 


j 
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Decentralized -YES ! 


Santa Clara 
County... 
Tested for 
Success by 


97° 
LEADING 
INDUSTRIES! 


*DURING 

THE PAST 5 YEARS .... 

these top ranking industries, 
representing a total invest- 
ment of $35,000,000 have lo- 
cated in Santa Clara County. 
An important fact to note is 
that every firm is prospering! 
This outstanding record of 
success is a very signfiicant 
indication to those who may 
be selecting industrial sites. 
Perhaps YOUR firm is now 
making such a decision. 


$s 
YOU SHOULD CONSIDER.. 

* Exceptional record of good 
labor relations. 

* Population center of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

* Located in an area which in- 
cludes the world’s greatest 
power pool. 

¢Year ‘round mild climate 
which results in top produc- 
tivity. 

WRITE TODAY. . 

on your business 

letterhead a 

-opy of “New In- 

onus Speaks,” a free book- 

let containing a wealth of in- 

formation about this area. 
Dep't. “3” 

San Jose Chamber of Commerce 

San Jose 23, California 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 


(alirmua 





Isolated -NO! 


“Mechanizing 
with 
GERLINGER 


has cut our 
handling costs 


executive 
office 


group... 


more than just office furniture... 

a tool for better management. 
Engineered to ease the strain on the 
busy executive, this series is so broad 
and flexible it offers over 100 
custom-planned variations. The greatest 
advance in office planning in over 
aedecade. Created by architect-designer 
George Nelson for “America’s foremost 
Collection of Modern Furniture”. 


herman miller furniture co. 
Zeeland, Michigan 


Write to Dept. BW-5 for handsome brochure. 





CASE HISTORY No. 312 


r FROM OUR FILES 


SUPPLY Compa 
HOUSTON, Texas 
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unloading 
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ae Carriers"? 40% to So% i 


For your free copy of 
Gerlinger Carrier 


catalog showing 
operations in your 
industry drop a card 


ngs ir 


je andichon today to: 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO., DALLAS, OREGON 





gives up to 40% more miles per gallon 
than a ’51 Cadillac. 

Word of the development came via a 
scientific paper, presented to the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute’s meeting in 
Tulsa this week by Charles L. McCuen, 
GM vice-president and manager of its 
Research Laboratories Division. 
¢ How It Works—McCuen told how 
the cut in the engine’s appetite for 
quality fuel was engineered. Building 
so-called mechanical octane numbers 
into a revamped V-8 design did the 
trick. That lets the engine run without 
knocking on lower octane gasoline. 

The mechanical octanes are built in 
through a variety of ways. One is care- 
ful adjustment of ignition timing to get 
proper spark advance at part throttle; 
that helps get the best power and fuel 
economy. Other factors are better com- 
bustion chamber design, improved car- 
buretion, and automatic transmission. 

The new gasoline would probably 
cost more than present premium grades. 
Even so, the new engines could net mo- 
torists a tidy savings, said McCuen— 
some $2.5-billion a year. 
¢ Oil Pinch—The engine’s designation, 
19XX, looks more like 19?? to the 
petroleum industry. Right now, each 
additional octane number is almost geo- 
metrically tougher to squeeze out than 
its predecessor. And each octane jump 
costs refiners hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The octane race pinches oil com- 
panies two ways. First, getting higher 
octane gasolines from a barrel of crude 
takes more expensive refining tech- 
niques. That makes the end product 
more costly. Second, the higher the oc- 
tane number of the refined product, the 
lower the liquid yield per barrel of 
crude. This leaves the refiner with less 
product to sell. 
¢ Other Developments—There are 
other developments, off the beaten 
path, that may some day ease the octane 
squeeze on refiners: 

e Injection of a water-alcohol-lead 
solution into the engine. It seems that 
a car engine wastes octane numbers 
most of the time, needs high fuel qual- 
ity only when it’s accelerating or climb- 
ing hills. The car could run on low oc- 
tane gasoline, get a shot of octane-im- 
proving stuff when necessary. That’s 
the idea behind Thompson Products’ 
Vitameter. 

¢ Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. can do 
about the same thing with its experi- 
mental dual-fuel system. The car car- 
ries two fuel tanks, one with low and 
the other with high octane gasoline. A 
special carburetion setup feeds the en- 
gine the fuel best suited to its operat- 
ing condition. 

e Texas Co. developed a new en- 
gine that doesn’t knock, even with high 
compression ratio and low octane fuel. 
It’s still highly experimental. 
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SHEET METAL SUBCONTRACTS 


Write or Wire for LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
LYON’S DEFENSE General Offices: 510 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


PRODUCTION 
BROCHURE 


LEADERS IN QUALITY 


FOR 50 YEARS 


1901 195) 


LYON 


METAL PRODUCTS INC 
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Contamination, moisture and corro- 
sion are continually after your 
packaged products. KEEPING them 
fresh and wholesome during transit, 
worehousing and shelf-life is impor- 
tant. Bareco Microcrystalline Waxes 
safeguard the purity of your perish- 
able produce, whether it’s foodstuffs, 
drugs, tobacco, or chemicals. Sealing 
dampness out, goodness in, the thin 
film of wax assures factory-fresh 
delivery to your customer 

up when Boreco “wax packaging” 
methods are employed. Make your 
own tests with Bareco samples soon. 


Write for samples, price lists, 
and “The Wax Story,” a new 
pamphlet series, courtesy of — 


121 S$. Broad St 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Box 2009 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Pa OR Ve, 


* 
£ 
- 
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World's 
Largest Selling 


Towel for 


Setter Fav Dingess Bit anine F netoene 





Industrial and 





es 





{nstitutional 
Use... 





Best for office buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, stores, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant, Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. B-7. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
BEER 


46 


MONKS hammered out the rude iron nails 


used in 15th Century Europe. 


TECHNOLOGY, marching on, brought machines that made nai 


WHOLE FAMILIES turned to the job, part- 
time, in Colonial America. Nails were precious. 


sheet. Bessemer converter, making tonnage steel, helped assure the victory of wire. 


The Humble, Ancient Nail 


Eons ago a prehistoric man—an ex- 
ceptionally bright one—hammered the 
first wooden peg into a piece of wood, 
and said, “This is the greatest thing 
until the invention of the wheel!” And 
no doubt he was right. His peg may 
have fastened the wheel on the axle hub 
of a crude wagon. 
¢ Technical Study—Today the peg is 
called the nail. But the only resem- 
blance between the original peg and the 
modern nail is the point. The head 
and shank of the present-day product 
are highly technical parts: that do much 
more than hold a couple of boards to- 
gether. Manufacturers design them af- 
ter careful study of their end uses. 


Other fasteners today are giving nails 
competition. That’s why Independent 
Nail & Packing Co., Bridgewater, 
Mass., has assigned a development proj- 
ect to the research foundation of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The 
project won’t come up with anything 
radically new. But it should produce 
improvements that give the nail a 
stronger position in the market. It’s a 
big market; current production runs 
close to 1-million tons a year, spread 
among 68 manufacturers. 

Lately some manufacturers have been 
reducing the sizes of their catalogs, 
cutting down the number of standard 
types, which is a good sign that the 
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Is from steel wire instead of 





multiply 


, was YOUR MANPOWER 


TYPHOON 


AIR CONDITIONING 
quickly, easily, economically! 


MACHINES came into the picture in the early 18th Century, shaping the nails out of rough 


pieces cut from sheet or plate iron. Workers were skilled, highly paid craftsmen. Production is the pay-off in our 


MASS PRODUCTION has taken over fully, with forming dies like these cutting cold wire to 


Gets Fancier 


nail has become a more versatile fas- 
tener. One big eastern manufacturer 
has cut its inventory from 1,100 types 
to 120. The ones that have dropped 
out of the running are now carried as 
specials. 

But despite recent improvements and 
type reductions, the old sizes and shapes 
are still favorites among customers. 
About 95% of the I-million tons of 
nails produced annually are sizes and 
shapes that were in use 25 years ago. 

The materials with which a nail will 
be used pretty much determine its 
design. Wood, upholstery, or composi- 
tion building board each calls for its 
own special kind of head and shank. 
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desired length, pointing and heading the nail, all in one swift operation. 


Metals such as brass, aluminum, or ti- 
tanium that go into nails give them 
lightness, resist corrosion, and prevent 
discoloration of the materials that they 
touch. 

¢ Grooving—To make a stronger fas- 
tener, Independent’s project empha- 
sizes nails that have grooved (or 
threaded) shanks. A helical groove has 
a gradual pitch that spirals around the 
shank. And an annular one is a series 
of individual circles spaced: along the 
length of the nail. 

With the pitched groove a nail turns 
as it is driven, displaces the wood fibers, 
and forms a thread in the wood. When 
the circular groove goes into wood, the 
wood fibers push into the grooves like 
tiny wedges to hold the nail tightly in 
place. 

Actually there is nothing new about 


national defense program... and 
air conditioning is giving America 
millions of extra man-hours every 
year. Wherever it goes into action, 
employees work better, faster, 
more efficiently. Absenteeism goes 
down, production goes up. 


Typhoon units make it easy for 
you to air condition quickly and 
economically — no extensive alter- 
ations, no costly duct work. Singly 
or in multiple units, in small or 
large installations, Typhoon air 
conditioners provide cool, humid- 
ity-balanced air in summer — op- 
tional heating in winter—filtered, 
dust-free air the year ‘round. 114 
to 20 ton sizes. 


write for “The Inside Story of Air Conditioning” 


TYPHOON c> 


AIR CONDITIONING CO., INC. 
Dept. No. B.C. 
794 Union Street. Brooklyn 15, New York 





TEST COURSE FOR SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


When a new container comes up for study in Signode’s 
Box Strapping Laboratory, one of the tests it must fre- 
quently pass is a trial run in this revolving torture 
chamber. 

As the drum revolves, the test container is lifted four 
or five feet in the air. Then down it comes, tumbling 
and crashing, only to be lifted and dropped again. 
Some break apart after only a few rides: others meet 
the standards of performance that have been proved 
to be adequate under actual shipping conditions. 

The big idea is to develop shipping containers that 
are light in weight, that use a minimum of materials 
—yet have the strength to withstand the shocks and 
strains of freight handling. 

Out of such basic research ... in the laboratory 
and in the field ... Signode has perfected applications 
for tensional steel strapping that are saving millions 
for America’s shippers. 

If you are engaged in defense or essential civilian 
production, write for information on how this knowl- 
edge can be put to work for you. 


SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
2610 N. WESTERN AVENUE * CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


this seal means security tn shifeping 





Offices Coast to Coast 
In Canada. Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd. 
Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World Wide 





the grooved nail. It’s been around fot 
a long time. But slight modifications 
of the groove itself have meant big im- 
provements in the nail as a fastener. 
Independent credits these design 
changes for the switch in many indus- 
tries from the plain shank nail to the 
grooved job. 

The shoe industry has been one of 
the big leaders in replacing the old type 
with the new in attaching heels to 
ladies shoes. Auto makers use the 
grooved nail almost exclusively for fas- 
tening upholstery linings to body 
frames. And lately furniture manufac- 
turers have been considering the nail as 
a substitute for wood screws, which are 
about 25% more expensive. 
¢ Special Metals—To make the nail 
even more competitive with the screw, 
manufacturers have been using special 
steels and nonferrous metals to give 
their products a combination of light- 
ness and corrosion resistance. Although 
a bit more expensive than the ordinary 
nail, aluminum types have recently cor- 
nered a healthy market in the building 
trades because they won’t corrode and 
streak the sides of buildings. Stainless 
steels go into nails used in contact with 
corrosive chemicals in the processing 
and metalworking industries. One 
company has even gone so far as ¢o 
manufacture an experimental batch of 
nails from titanium metal with an cye 
to making the nail still more resistant 
to chemical attack. 
¢ Homework—The first nailmakers in 
America never dreamed of the refine- 
ments. The industry started around the 
time that the pilgrims stepped ashore 
at Plymouth. 

For most colonial families nail mak- 
ing was a part-time job, an accepted 
part of home life. The head of a 
family bought or bartered bar iron from 
a nearby ironworks, forged it into sheets 
of required thickness, and then took it 
to a slitting mill where it was cut into 
nail rods. At home the family ham- 
mered the rods into nails by hand till 
far into the night. 

Economically, the nail was a hot po- 
tato in the colonies. Slitting mills in 
England saw America as a new and ex- 
panding outlet for their products. It 
was a seller's market. But the English 
were stuck with long supply lines, while 
New England nail makers were right in 
the middle of the market. The compe- 
tition from the colonials was so rough 
that the English passed laws forbidding 
the operation of slitting mills in Amer- 
ica. Enforcing the act was another 
matter. American slitting mills mush- 
roomed like moonshine stills in Prohi- 
bition. 
¢ Salvage—When the westward migra- 
tion started, departing pioneers often 
burned their buildings, sifted the nails 
from the ashes, and took them along. 
Handmade production fell far behind, 
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Toy plane or real thing— 
it’s a fight to the finish! 


HEY BOTH take a terrific beating—the combat 

plane in action, and the toy in the hands of a 
healthy, active child. If you’ve had any experience 
with children, or war planes, you know how true 
this is. 

It takes the special skills of the Industrial Finishes 
Specialists to devise finishes for toys that will take 
the daily pounding and mistreatment children give 
them. And it takes even more specialized finishes to 
protect our combat planes from the rigors of active 
service. 

Wind, rain, salt water, sun and dust at high speeds, 
all join forces to attack the finish of a military plane. 
The finish has to be—and is—tough enough to with- 
stand the attack. 


Look at the finish whenever you buy toys, furni- 
ture, appliances, automobiles or any hard-to-replace 
items for the home. For the finish usually means the 
difference between a short life and a long one. 


For manufacturers only: Are your pro- 
duction lines rolling for defense or for civil- 
ian markets? In either event, it pays to 
consult an Industrial Finishes Specialist. 
He’s the technically trained, sales and pro- 
duction-minded representative of your In- 
dustrial Finishes supplier. He can help you 
solve production, costs and sales problems. 
Remember . . . more and more of your cus- 
tomers start buying with the finish in mind! 


© 1951, NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH AND LACQUER ASSOCIATION, INC., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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The DIAMOND'U 


@é Where You Can’t Look 


Saving Labor - Increasing Sales 


Preventing Accidents 


Improving Product Quality 


at can it do 


The ond “Utiliscope” is television which trans- 
wire instead of by broadcast. it will provide a 
and instantaneous reproduction at a distance 

Of afi@ scene, action, demonstration, or operation. It 

can into furnaces, observe explosions or other 

lous operations without hazard to the operator. 

: walls, and other obstructions are no ob- 

Staclé to the “‘Utiliscope.” The image is clear and 

“ ble, and as 60 individual image fields are 

tted each second (sound movies have only 48), 

every movement before the camera is transmitted 
accurately with no measurable time delay. 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
First in Industrial Television 
OHIO 


LANCASTER, 
Diamond Specialty Limited 


Since 1903, Diamond hes 


If you have any operation which needs to be seen 
close up, but which is too dangerous, inaccessible, 
costly, or inconvenient to be watched in person, you 
need the “‘Utiliscope.” If it is to your advantage to 
show a demonstration, display, or other scene to a 
large number of people at a distance, the “‘Utiliscope” 
will do it. 

The “Utiliscope” is not costly . . . has exceptional 
stability and reliability . . . requires no special skill 
for installation and operation. Write for Bulletin 1025 
describing the “‘Utiliscope” and suggesting some of 
its many uses. 
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ELiis CFE, 


Windsor, Ontario 
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providing a new spur for Yankee inven- 
tive genius. In 1759 Jaco Perkins of 
Newburyport, Mass., developed the first 
nail-making machine. This, and others 
like it, cut and headed nails directly 
from sheet iron. 

The industry migrated westward 
along with the pioneers and tempora- 
rily settled itself in Wheeling, W. Va., 
which became known as “The Nail 
City.” There the nail had its ups and 
downs. 

For years manufacturers turned out 
nails without much thought about their 
metallurgical structure. But one of 
them, Norton, Bailey & Co., learned 
to cut sheets into pieces with the grain 
of the metal parallel to the length of 
the nail. 
¢ Hit by Panic—Wheeling’s nails were 
riding the crest of the wave in the mid- 
dle of the 19th Century. Then the Panic 
of 1873 sent nail prices for a loop. 
When business picked up, the bigger 
firms failed to strengthen their position 
by plant expansions. Instead smaller 
companies in other areas did the ex- 
panding. 

Besides economic conditions, tech- 
nology also helped to knock Wheeling 
off the top of the totem pole. The 
nail maker, and the iron puddler whose 
furnace supplied the raw materials, 
were the labor aristocrats of their day. 
Both trades were carefully guarded se- 
crets. Although the nail was close to 
mass production, the machine was still 
crude enough to require considerable 
skill on the part of its operator. The 
chance of error was so great that adjust- 
ments made by the worker determined 
the quality of the product. 

To make the trade even more aristo- 
cratic, nail makers kept their craft 
within their families, passing the tricks 
of the trade from father to son. 
¢ New Processes—Into this closed gar- 
den came the Bessemer converter and 
the wire-nail machine, almost simul- 
taneously in the 1860’s. More or less 
supplementing each other, they put the 
nail into actual mass production 

I'he converter, which made more and 
better metal for nails, didn’t require the 
artistry that the puddlers needed to 
tend their iron furnaces. Rather than 
shift to the new trade, the puddlers 
went on a prolonged strike to protect 
their high wages—about $20 per day in 
today’s dollars. By the time the strike 
was settled nail manufacturers had 
switched to converter-produced steel. 

While the converter affected the in- 
dividual, it was the companies that were 
hit by the wire-nail machine, especially 
in Wheeling. Manufacturers there 
failed to follow the trend from cut to 
wire types, as competitors were doing 
elsewhere. Wheeling as a one-industry 
town finally went on the decline. The 
nail-making artisan was caught in the 
squeeze. 
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Burroughs helps America get things done 


With today’s stepped-up production imposing new 
loads on already overworked office staffs, business 
needs all the help it can get—the kind of help 
Burroughs is giving it. 


The complete Burroughs line of fast and flexible 
office machines contains the right figuring tool for 
every figuring problem, includes the finest in micro- 
filming equipment. It contains the machines that 
office workers need to turn out more work, more 
easily and economically. 


Your Burroughs representative is always ready to 


help you get things done. His training and experience 
qualify him to recommend the sighs machines for 
your office .. . the most efficient way to apply these 
machines. And Burroughs world-wide, world-famed 
mechanical service organization is always available 
to keep them in top running order. 


Why not let Burroughs help your business get more 
things done... help you save money and manpower? 
A call to your Burroughs office today will do it. 
Consult the yellow pages of your telephone book. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


Calculators « 


Adding Machines « 
Bookkeeping Machines 


Sensimatic Accounting Machines « 


Microfilming Equipment ¢ Supplies 





Typewriter Accounting Machines 





WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A steel-making furnace that automati- 
cally stirs the lreat has been ordered 
from Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa., by 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Large in- 
duction coils beneath the furnace 
create an electromagnetic field that cuts 
through the molten metal and agitates 
it. 

r 
Largest gas-turbine generator made to 
date is Westinghouse Electric’s claim 
for a unit that it will build for a power 
station of Public Service Co. of Okla- 
homa. The 15,000-kw. machine is 
fueled by natural gas from nearby oil 
fields. 

« 
os and mine operators can now 
get financial help through the Defense 
Minerals Administration for their 
search for strategic ores. Funds are al- 
lotted to a successful applicant on a 
sliding scale depending upon the metal 
or mineral being sought. DMA will 
use an allotment of $10-million that 
was made available by Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. 

@ 
Military-type X-ray units are in produc- 
tion at General Electric X-Ray Corp. 
The initial batch of 225 units are de- 
signed for field service close to the front 
lines. Standardized components—beefed- 
up versions of commercial parts—make 
the sets easy to maintain under field 
conditions. 

9 
Colored stripes are printed simultane- 
ously and side by side without smearing 
or overlapping, by a process of ‘Tobey 
Color Card Co., St. Louis. The process 
uses different finishes of paint and com- 
binations of widths. Tobey recom- 
mends its process to paint makers who 
produce color samples in broad ranges. 


© 
New kinds of radioactives may still be 
found among the elements that are 
lighter than uranium, according to 
Willard F. Libby of the University of 
Chicago. They're important, too, be- 
cause their rate of radioactive decay is 
far slower than that of the radioactive 
manmade isotopes of atomic piles. 

e 


A five-year research program is the joint 
project of Philco Corp. and MIT. The 
deal includes a two-way flow of develop- 
mental data, an exchange of visits by 
executive and technical personnel, and 
a joint policy on patents. 

* 


Patent infringement is the subject of a 
survey conducted by Patent Equity 
Assn., Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 
The canvass is part of a campaign to 
unite patent owners, independent in- 
ventors, and small manufacturers. 
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Finest printing costs less 
for Eastern Air Lines... 


.- thanks to the revolutionary economy 


of (ciccldated Enamel Papers 





By attracting more and more visitors during 
the summer season, Florida’s famous winter 
resorts now keep Eastern Air Lines’ vacation 
traffic up the year round. 

Fishermen, water sports enthusiasts, and 
sun lovers of all kinds depend on Eastern’s 
frequent schedules to help pack a maximum 
of fun within their vacation limits. And, as 
a result, Eastern’s busiest salesmen are the 
colorful timetables that ride every flight, 
help at the ticket counters, and go out by 


mail to regular customers twelve times a year. 


A 


Like any other star salesmen, Eastern’s time- 
tables must make the best possible impres- 
sion—and keep expenses down. Consolidated 
Enamel Papers help both ways. They provide 
the fine premium-paper qualities that assure 
crisp attractiveness even after unusual wear, 
at prices that average 15 to 25% below old 
style, premium-priced enamels. 

The next time you look at an Eastern Air 
Lines timetable, examine the fine printed 
results Consolidated Enamel Papers deliver 


at lowest cost. 


ENAMEL 
PAPERS 





CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY e Makers of Consoweld—decorative and industrial laminates 
Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin ¢ Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


© Cc. W.P.& P. Co 


Dp Finer enamel paper 
quality at lower cost 

is the direct result of 

the enameling method 
which Consolidated 
pioneered. Operating as a 
part of the papermaking 
machine, it eliminates 
many costly steps still 
required by other 
papermakers and 
produces highest quality 
paper, simultaneously 
enameled on both 
high-speed operation. 
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Adding Machine 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 


— ee ee ee ee 


The National Cash Register Company 
presents an Adding Machine designed 
to produce more work with greater ac- 
curacy, and with less time and effort. 
Backed by National’s 67 years’ experi- 
ence, and representing years of research, 
the NATIONAL ADDING MACHINE has 
time-and-effort-saving features never be- 
fore combined on one machine. 
National's superiority is due mainly 
to the many things it does automatically. 
What a machine does automatically, the 
operator cannot do wrong—that pro- 
motes accuracy. What a machine does 
automatically, the operator does not have 


to do at all—and that saves both time 
and effort. 

Check the above features against 
your present machine or method. They 
are examples to give you some idea of 
the new heights of achievement reached 
in this National. 

But only by an actual demonstration, 
on your own work, can you realize how 
this remarkable machine will benefit you! 
Call your local National Cash Reg- 
ister Company's office, or the local 
dealer for National Adding Ma- 
chines, and arrange for a demon- 


stration in your office on your own 
figure work... or mail the coupon, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


Please send me booklet NAME 
describing National Add- 
ing Machines. (No obligation.) ADDRESS 


Please have your local cITY 
representative give mea 
free demonstration. 























THE HEWITT-ROBINS CAR SHAKEOUT 
is made in two models: Model 
GS, for plants unloading 15 cars 
or less daily, and Model HD for 
continuous, heavy-duty service. 





FINGERTIP ANSWER 
TO A 70-TON PROBLEM 


One touch of a button... . and a 70-ton 
hopper car empties itself in as little as 
90 seconds! 


One touch of a button... and even 
hard-packed loads come free, leaving the 
car “‘broom clean”’! 


For coal, stone, ore, grain—whatever 
bulk material you must unload—the 
Hewitt-Robins Car Shakeout is the 
modern answer. You save time, money 
and labor by reducing demurrage 
charges .. . by cutting unloading crews 
from as many as twelve to as few as two, 
even one. You end damage to cars, 
danger to workmen... make a tedious, 
expensive operation quick, simple, safe. 


HEWITT. 


Over four hundred million tons of 
free-flowing bulk materials have been 
moved ‘“‘down the hopper’’ by Hewitt- 
Robins Car Shakeouts. 

Like so many other notable advances 
in bulk materials handling, the Car 
Shakeout is a Hewitt-Robins “‘first’’. 
The controlled vibration that makes it so 
efficient is an old story to us; we’ve put 
precisely controlled vibration to work 
in a long line of time-tested equipment 
for screening, sizing, feeding, conveying, 
grading, purifying, dewatering or other- 
wise processing everything from bits to 
boulders . . . from pumice to pyrites. 

If you have a screening problem . . . 
whatever it is... why not make it ours? 


e é 
Ceres” 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 


HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 





NEW PRODUCTS 


TESTING TRANSMITTER sends a wave 
through the concrete, then... 


A RECEIVER, cable-connected, picks up 
the ultrasonic signal on the other side, 


Waves Check Concrete 


Now you can get the inside story 
on a_ block of concrete—test _ its 
strength, check it for cracks—without 
breaking. it open, says McPhar Engi- 
neering Co. The company builds an 
electronic unit for probing the con- 
crete in dams, abutments, and _ high- 
ways. Called Soniscope, the unit was 
developed by the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 

The 55-lb. Soniscope consists of a 
central control unit connected by 
cables to a transmitter and receiver. 
The central contro] measures the time 
it takes to transmit an ultrasonic wave 
through the concrete. 

Knowing the time and the thick- 
ness of the concrete, it’s easy to com- 
pute the speed of the wave. And wave 
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What powders this rubber face? 


eee U6 bral e Here is uncured rubber stock coming*from an 


extruding machine. Because it is tacky and hard to handle, soapstone talc 
powder must be spread on both faces, top and bottom. 


Originally the powder was blown onto each side. Coverage was spotty 
and soapstone was wasted. Now, Osborn power brushes, acting as giant 
“powder puffs,” spread the talc evenly over the entire surface and remove 
the excess which is salvaged. 


There are endless uses to which Osborn power brushing can be applied 
to simplify production and cut costs. Your Osborn Brushing Analyst will 
gladly demonstrate the possibilities for your operations. Write Dept. 502, 
The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE 
FOR QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 
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speed indicates the soundness of the 
wall; the more cracks or imperfec- 
tions there are, the more slowly the 
wave moves. Speeds of from 13,000 
ft. to 16,000 ft. per sec. mean that 
the concrete is in good condition; if 
speed is under 10,000 ft. per sec., 
it’s probably in bad shape. 

e Source: McPhar Engineering Co., 36 
Cranfield Rd., Toronto, Canada. 

e Price: $4,525. 


Filter-Trap for Dust 

It’s getting so a dust particle doesn’t 
stand a chance. While as many as 
20,000 particles ordinarily are present 
in a cubic inch of atmosphere, conven- 
tional air cleaners reduce this number 
to between 1,000 and 3,000. Now 
Cambridge Corp. has an “absolute air 
filter” that it says traps practically all 
the survivors. The corporation is a 
joint subsidiary of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., and Carrier Corp. 

The filter was first used by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and_ is 
recommended to manufacturers of pre- 
cision devices, to hospitals, biological 
labs, and pharmaceutical plants. ‘The 
filtering medium is a soft, feltlike 


paper. Air that passes through these 
the pag iscc submicroscopic asbestos fibers is forced 
to follow a twisted path; the result is 


that most of the dust particles become 
entangled. 
Ul ¢ Source: Cambridge Corp., 350 S. 
Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
& 





ive Units 
Modern Tandem-Drive 
ks The Timken-Detroit SFD-157! 


hrase, ““There’s always room for improvement,” might well be the creed 

e Timken-Detroit Axle Company. Known throughout the industry as 

thé foremost manufacturer of heavy-duty axles for trucks, buses and trailers, 

Timken-Detroit is constantly developing improvements designed to cut the 

man’s costs and increase his profits. 

A the six-wheeler field, Timken-Detroit’s SFD-157 is recognized as the most 

advanced tandem-drive unit of its size in production today. Incorporating a 

straight line shrough drive, the SFD-157 has a top-mounted double-reduction 

final drive in each axle! While it is built primarily for civilian use, Timken- 
Detroit is producing similar units for military vehicles. 

The next time you buy trucks, insist on Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 


THE SFD-157 TANDEM-DRIVE UNIT has a 
straight line through drive with a double-re- 


| drive in ea xle, Six ° 
prayed aeipalgiun orang 4 Test for Tipplers 
correct spacing and alignment of axles : 
and eliminate possibility of weight transfer, You can’t fool an Alcometer with 
a likely story. Developed by Yale Uni- 
gi = versity’s School of Alcoholic Studies, 
the unit reveals how drunk a person 

T % Re wi is in just 8 min. It requires a mini- 
“ mum of cooperation—and a minimum 
of equipment for plant dispensaries or 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANU- hospitals. 
FACTURER OF AXLES FOR A fe % The method uses two instruments: 


TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY (1) a small balloon that helps pump 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, air from the lungs, and (2) the Alco- 
Mich. © Oshkosh, Wis. © Utica, 


N. Y. © Ashtabula, Kenton and - —— 
Newark, Ohio ¢ New Castle, Pa. - 58 BUSINESS WEEK ¢ May 5, 1951 
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yee Coke agucee on Oucsicdiie Liistiitin 


Like other suppliers, Revere offers its metals in a 
wide variety of alloys. This is for the reason that no 
one metal or alloy is suitable for every purpose, for 
every requirement. In order to help solve the some- 
times complex problems that arise concerning metal 
specification, fabrication, and use, Revere offers 
the services of its Technical Advisory Staff. Here 
is an example of its work. 

When an electric utility was re-tubing a con- 
denser, Revere Research had an opportunity to 
obtain samples of the tubes that were removed. A 
laboratory examination showed 


nickel tubes in fine condition. Recommendations 
included putting a perforated iron sheet in the 
water box to reduce turbulence and air entrainment, 
and the use of 10% cupro-nickel tubes throughout. 
These suggestions were followed. 

Two years later the cupro-nickel tubes were in- 
spected, and found to be in excellent condition. As 
a result, a new generating station of the company 
was equipped with them. 

Please note our statement that the tubes made 
by a competitor were all right as tubes. If Revere 

Tubes in the same alloy had been 





them to be made of an excellent 
alloy; let us call it “Alloy X, 

since the tubes were made by a 
competitor. This alloy is usually 
specified for conditions of ero- 
sion-corrosion, but our examina- 
tion indicated that the tubes also 
were subject to severe attack by 
air entrainment and high-veloc- 
ity, turbulent water. The Revere 
Technical Advisor, who inspected 
the condenser in person, sug- 








gested that longer tube life might 

be obtained if cupro-nickel in the 10% nickel alloy 
were used. As a test, 50 such tubes were installed 
alongside the new “Alloy X” tubes. 

At the end of only three months, the utility was 
disturbed to find that some of the “Alloy X” tubes 
were beginning to fail. Samples were sent to Revere 
Research, which once again reported that these 
competitive tubes were good ones, mechanically 
and as to alloy. The Revere Technical Advisor im- 
mediately returned to the utility, where he spent 
two days and nights on the job, much of the time 
inside the condenser itself. He found the cupro- 


installed there, the same trouble 
would have been experienced. It 
was natural enough for the util- 
ity to blame the tubes, but Revere 
knows that if condenser tubes do 
not give long and economical ser- 
vice the fault most probably lies 
in the selection of an alloy un- 
suitable for operating conditions. 
In many cases, as in this one, 
Revere has been able to suggest 
changes in alloy or in operation, 
or both, bringing about impor- 
tant economies for users of condensers. 

What Revere does in this way is not unique by 
any means. Suppliers in every industry do as much 
for their prospects and customers, every day in the 
week. They do it gladly, because a happy, satisfied 
customer is a precious asset. So we suggest that no 
matter what your business is, no matter what you 
buy, nor from whom, you take your suppliers into 
the closest possible confidence, permitting them to 
learn all they can about the conditions their ma- 
terials have to meet. This will cost you nothing, 
and may save you much. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS | ee 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New Yo 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC/ TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 








(left) If your walls look like this 


(right) We will restore them like this 


. whose services include: : 
TUCKPOINTING with Dilato” Expanding@ite 

BUILDING CLEANING by Sand or Steam- 

CONCRETE RESTORATION with Gun-Applied Resfd 
SUB-SURFACE WATER PROTECTION using Ironite*. 
... for Commercial, Industrial and fnstitutional Buildings 


IF YOU SEE ANY OF THESE DANGER SIGNALS: 


CRUMBLING MORTAR 
that weakens your walls, lets moisture seep ia 


CRACKING CONCRETE 
that allows water to rest away reinforcing steel 


DAMP WALLS 
thet cause flaking plaster and peeling point 





it may save you thousands of dollars tomorrow 


Western Waterproofing Co., 1225 Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Levis 1, Mo. 


(] § em interested in a free check-up of our building without 
ebligation. 
CO Please send titerature describing your services. 


Nome eT: = ee 
Company 
Address 
Rae 














Ne Materials for Sale 


Engineers and Contractors 


1223 Syndicate Trust Bidg. e St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Branch Offices and Resident Engineers in Principal Cities 


meter, which determines electrically the 
concentration of alcohol in the blood 
stream. There are no laboratory tests. 

A person suspected of intoxication 
breathes into a tube, which allows 30 
ce. of the air to pass into the Alco- 
meter, The meter dial registers the 
percent of alcohol in the suspect's 
blood in a matter of minutes. The 
manufacturer, Alfred Bicknell Asso- 
ciates, points out, however, that it does 
not show the total amount of alcohol 
that has been consumed. 

The 55-lb. cabinet is portable, oper- 
ates from normal house current—115 
v. a.c. A blower system automatically 
cleans the unit for the next test. 

e Source: Alfred Bicknell Associates, 
243 Broadway at Windsor St., Cam- 
bidge, Mass. 

e Price: $775. 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An electronic air-cleaner of Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa., comes. as a packaged unit. ‘The 
air-cleaning package resembles a 96-in. 
air duct with a built-in Westinghouse 
Precipitron. The unit reportedly com- 
bines minimum installation time with 
maximum efficiency. 

e 
Diesel-electric locomotives can be tested 
for operating efficiency while standing 
still. To do it, General Electric’s Lo- 
comotive & Car Equipment Division, 
Erie, Pa., builds a portable loading re- 
sistor that connects to the locomotive. 
The resistor simulates the drag of the 
boxcars’ load when the diesel is run- 
ning. 

» 
Sonotone Corp. claims its 966 hearing 
aid has 10 times the power (and twice 
the number of tubes) of ordinary hear- 
ing aids. Designed in the *company’s 
Elmsford (N. Y.) laboratories, the 966 
may bring hearing to persons who 
would not be helped by other instru- 
ments available today. 


8 
Tum off the light, and you're still not 
in the dark when you use an Edco 
delayed action light switch. Snapped 
to the off position, labeled “Delay,” 
the light stays on for almost a minute 
—long enough to get off the porch, 
down the hall, or into bed. Electric 
Deodorizer Corp., 9993 Broadstreet, De- 
troit 4, Mich., is the manufacturer. 

* 
Plastic surgical drapes made by Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, 
Minn., come sterilized and ready for 
use. Edged with a pressure-sensitive 
adhesive, the nontoxic drapes require 
no clips. The company makes four 
kinds of disposable drapes for differ- 


ent operations. 
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SQUEEZE THE WASTE 
OUT OF YOUR BUSINESS 





IF YOU EMPLOY 10 
OR MORE PEOPLE, 
YOU CAN... 


@ plug profit leaks 

@ cut overhead 

@ increase efficiency 

@ step up production 

@ cure bad office habits 


@ get more work from 
fewer people 











profit & 
leaks poor 
teamwork 


costly 


mistakes 


.. WITH DICTOGRAPH 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


RIGHT NOW, Dictograph is providing management con- 
trol...is saving thousands of overhead dollars... is 
speeding up production as much as 100% with an ac- 
tual cut in operating costs...for businesses, both large 
and small. Industrial giants like Chrysler, General 
Motors, International Nickel, as well as medium and 
smaller-size operations, professional offices, banks, re- 
tail stores, garages, etc., are using Dictograph to 
squeeze out waste. 


In these days of rising costs...with taxes, salaries, 
wages climbing to new high levels daily...with break- 
even points staring you in the face...you, too, must 
do something about internal economies. 


You owe it to yourself and your business to investigate 
Dictograph. Just clip the coupon and attach it to your 
letterhead. We’ll do the rest—and you are not obligated. 


But better do it now while Dictograph is still permitted 
to install for non-defense organizations. 


DICTOGRAPAH proiucis, inc. 


JAMAICA 1, N.Y. 


Offices in all principal cities. 
Consult your 
telephone directory. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC., JAMAICA 1, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

CI would like a free Neme 

survey ond specific 

recommendations on 

what Dictograph can SI asi in ite iit ebstnbitetansicnss ican 
do for my business— 
without obligation. 
CD Please send your 
booklet, *‘As Thov- 


Address... 
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How to cut pinning costs 
with Rollpin self-locking fasteners 


Investigate now the real production savings 
on every type of job involving pinning. Roll- 
pin self-locking fasteners are ready to help 
you do away with expensive reaming, peen- 
ing, machining and threading operations by 
replacing taper pins, grooved pins, rivets and 
set-screws. 

Quickly inserted into standard drilled 
holes, Rollpins are there to stay—vibration- 
proof until removed with a pin punch... and 
Rollpins can be re-inserted with a hammer! 
A neat, clean, self-locking assembly is pro- 
vided ; and Rollpins exceed the shear strength 
of a cold rolled pin of equal diameter. 

Slashing assembly time, inspiring new 


y 
Mn 


q . 
0 
> “ 


product designs, simplifying old fastening 
procedures, Rollpins are now helping cut 
manufacturing costs as steel fastening pins 
holding pulleys and gears to shafts, as pivot 
or hinge pins, clevis pins, cotter pins, shafts, 
and locating dowels. 

Get the latest information about your ap- 
plication. Write to Elastic Stop Nut Corpora- 
tion of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, 
New Jersey. 


TRADE MARK 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


Twenty gears are quickly Roll- 
pinned to farm-tool gear train 
shaft. Assembly time was cut. . 
field service simplified, because 
Rolipins drive out readily. 
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Rollpin is used as a self-retained 
pin in shaft . . . which is press- 
fitted into recess molded into sin- 
tered gear. Unusual shear strength 
makes it ideal for this use. 


Rollpins are supplied to specified 
lengths with chamfered ends. 
Available from stock in diameters 
from 5/64 inch to % inch in 
Carbon Stee! and Stainless Steel. 





READERS REPORT 





Smaller Cut 


Sirs: 

Weren’t you a little enthusiastic 
about the reduction in the amount of 
tetraethyl lead that will be available 
to refiners for use in automotive gaso- 
line? The Petroleum Administration 
for Defense estimates it will be a 15% 
reduction, not the 50% you indicated 
[BW —Apr.21°51,p18|. Principal cause 
of this drop in supply is the need to 
build up a stockpile of lead to meet pos- 
sible sharp future increases in military 
aviation gasoline requirements. 

Bruce K. Brown 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DE- 

PENSE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No Comparison 
Sirs: 

A point got lost in the simplification 
attempted in vour article “Oil: Tank- 
fuls by the Barrel” {BW—Apr.7’51, 
p98]. This is that vou cannot compare 
crude distillation with cracking as a 
process. The former is a primary proc- 
ess step in every refinery I know of. 
The latter is a secondary step per- 
formed for the purpose of converting 
an additional portion of the crude bar- 
rel into gasoline. This is added to the 
amount already produced by the rela- 
tively simple fractionation of the crude. 

Nuits M. Smrrn-PETERSEN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pool for Retirees 
Sirs: 

As I read “What to Do For Re- 
tirement” {BW—-Apr.1451,p34|, I 
thought, ‘“Ilow good for Esso and East- 
man and U.S. Rubber, but our com- 
pany of 125 employees has an oldster 
problem, too, and a formal prenara- 
tion-for-retirement program for our two 
elderly men isn’t practicable.” 

Is this not the place for the big in- 
surance companies to help? Why not 
a pooled program at the community 
level where many small companies can 
send their retirees for instruction by 
experts at old age. 

James L. Wurrcoms 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
KELLEY MFG. CO., 
HOUSTON, TEX. 





Letters should be addressed to 
Readers Report Editor, Business 
week, 330 West 42nd _ Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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It couldn’t come from a better source. After all, a painter made this test have standardized on Barreled Sunlight ~ 
. his time and labor . . . represents eighty per cent of the some for as long as forty to fifty years. 
total cost of a paint job. And when a painter suggests that Talk it over with our representative. Write, and he'll 


you forget about price per gallon and start buying paint on i 
a performance basis, he’s putting money in your pockets. 


This simple test will prove it. Take a gallon of 
Barreled Sunlight and a gallon of any other paint 
you want to name and thin each according to direc- 
tions on the cans. First thing you'll notice is that 
Barreled Sunlight gives you more paint ready for the 
brush ... which means, of course, you can save on 
gallonage. But of far greater importance, let your 
painter test each on the wall. See how much better 
Barreled Sunlight looks...how much better it 
hides ... how much more “yardage” you get in an 
hour of painting time. 

No wonder so many leading plants who have 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints . . . 


gladly call. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO. 
5-E Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


Barreled Sunlight 
Fuinie 


in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


for all types of buildings . . . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 





ANSWER: “Well, there are a number of 
possible explanations for that . . .” 


“The necessary conclusion is that capital 
investment by itself, while it may be . . .” 


“ 


- a necessary condition for advance in 
productivity, is not a sufficient condition.” 
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OPINION 


QUESTION: “Why, with all the money invested, has productivity been so disappointing?” 


SOLOMON FABRICANT TELLS 


What Ails Productivity 


“Productivity depends on how effectively 
one uses new ideas, riew processes.” 


Productivity—output per manhour—is a 
hot subject right now. The over-all annual 
tate of gain is back at its prewar level. But 
manufacturing productivity hasn’t vet re- 
covered its prewar rate. To find out why, 
BUSINESS WEEK took its wire recorder to Dr. 
Solomon Fabricant, member of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. He 
is one of the nation’s top authorities on the 
subject, specializing in production, employ- 
ment, and productivity. When he isn’t 
researching for the bureau, he is writing 
books and teaching at New York University. 


BW: Government figures show that 
manufacturing productivity hasn’t come 
up so fast as we had hoped since 
the war. With all the money that we 
have been pouring into investment, 
how do you explain this? 

FABRICANT: Well, there are a 
number of possible anations. The 
necessary conclusion is that capital in- 
vestment by itself, while it may be a 
necessary condition for advance in pro- 
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bher Bridge 


Linking ship to shore, a giant rubber bridge— ... play important roles in industry and agriculture. 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN OIL LOADING HOsE-- This wide acceptance is largely due to the 50-odd 
carries gasoline, oil and crude in and out of a years of know-how and experience R/M can 
tanker’s yawning hold. The scene is repeated all draw on in solving modern engineering problems. 
over the world wherever petroleum products are But R/M’s four great plants and laboratories 
shipped. For experience has proved R/M hose to be are by no means limited to these products. Almost 
exceptionally safe, flexible, long lived. And in the every industry, indeed almost every individual, is 
oil fields and refineries, other R/M products, such served by something R/M makes. 

as Rotary Hose, Brake Blocks for drilling rigs, For automotive or industrial needs involving as- 
V-Belts and Packings serve the petroleum industry bestos or rubber... brake blocks and linings, clutch 


with the same efficiency. facings, belts, abrasive wheels, asbestos textiles, 


Many other types of Raybestos-Manhattan hose mechanical packings. ..consult an R/M represent- 
air, water, steam, suction and special purpose ative. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.J. 
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RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of Brake Linings - Brake Blocks - Clutch Facings - Fan Belts 
Hose - Mechanical Rubber Products - Rubber Covered Equipment - Asbestos Textiles 
Packings * Powdered Metal Products - Abrasive and Diamond Wheels - Bowling Balls 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
sp Condy - MANHATTAN ... Grey-Rock 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. - Raybestos Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. - U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. - General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division, North Charleston, S.C. + C dian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 
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Shown here is the tear 
test, one of scores of tests 
we make at our mills— 
checking the appeor- 
ance, strength and finish. 


HAS STRENGTH 


The moment you pick up a sheet of Nekoosa Bond, 
the crisp crackle tells you that here is a strong, 
well-made paper. And it has a smooth, fine-textured 
surface, too. Perfect for most business uses. Write 
On it, typewrite on it, erase on it—and see for your- 
self. You will want to specify Nekoosa Bond next 
time you order letterheads and envelopes—or 
other office stationery. Ask your printer to show 
you samples—in white and eleven attractive colors. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. 





UY OO. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


1T PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER 





ductivity, is not a sufficient condition. 

BW: What are some of the things 
that have held it back? 

FABRICANT: One reason is prob- 
ably the fact that we have had full 
employment ever since the conversion 
to peace production. We haven’t had 
the shaking down after World War 
II that we had with the 1919 slump 
and the 1921 depression after World 
War I. We haven't had the adjust- 
ment that is essential in stimulating 
rises in productivity. 

BW: You are speaking now of the 
stimulus to keep costs down? 

FABRICANT: I am_ thinking of 
costs because costs are obviously de- 
pendent upon the efficiency with which 
management secks out new methods, 
the efficiency with which laber exerts 
itself. 

BW: The big factor in the slow- 
down, then, is a lack of cost conscious- 
ness? 

FABRICANT: I think the factors 
are summarized in that term, but per- 
haps I can spell it out a bit. Pro- 
ductivity depends not only on how 
much investment one puts into a plant. 
It depends also on how effectively one 
uses this new equipment, new ideas, 
and new processes. If these new assets, 
these new idcas, are not used with the 
maximum cfhciency, you may not get 
the increase in productivity that other- 
wise would result. 

BW: I suppose, though, that  in- 
creased investment is one way of keep- 
ing. the productivity figure moving up? 

FABRICANT: I would say it will 
keep the other factors from pushing 
it down. 

BW: Just what are the productivity 
figures? 

FABRICANT: Productivity is actu- 
ally the relation between input and 
output. The common measurement of 
productivity is simply output per man- 
hour. For the economy at large, over 
the last half century or so physical 
output per manhour has been going 
up at a rate of 2% per annum. 

BW: What about manufacturing? 

FABRICANT: Before 1940 I think 
the average rate was on the order of 3% 
per annum. 

BW: What have the figures been 
since 1940? 

FABRICANT: The Dept. of Com- 

merce came out recently with its es- 
timates of gross national product. 
These suggest “that for the economy at 
large the national product per man- 
hour has risen on the average at about 
the same rate as before the 40’s—a net 
gain of 2% 
- In manufacturing, during the dec- 
ade of the 1940's, the previous 3% 
rate of gain seems to have fallen very 
sharply, perhaps to no more than 1% 
per annum. 

BW: If manufacturing has dropped 
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Look at a map of the United States. See Michigan’s hand of 
welcome rising out of the Great Lakes . . . out of the seas 
of sweet water the Chippewas knew . . . the shining big sea 
water of Hiawatha. 

Then think of Michigan’s thousands of inland lakes 
sparkling in the sunlight ... her celebrated trout streams .. . 
her millions of acres of evergreens and hardwoods. 

Think too of Michigan’s romantic resort centers . . . her 
famous festivals . . . her historic cities. (Detroit is cele- 
brating its 250th anniversary this year, Sault Ste. Marie and 
St. Ignace are older still.) 

Then you'll know that Michigan is the perfect vacation- 
land . . . air-conditioned by Nature . . . lovely as some- 
thing imagined. 

Michigan people are as friendly as the land they live in. 
They want you to come to Michigan, and they have prepared 
for your coming. You'll find magnificent concrete highways 
edging the lakes and traversing every part of the two great 
Michigan peninsulas. Along these highways are hundreds 


of sheltered picnic tables for your use. There are also many 
roadside tourist parks with drinking water, stoves and 
picnic tables. Numerous state parks offer camping facilities. 

Michigan has what you are looking for — magnificent 


scenery .. . invigorating air . . . water sports of all kinds 
... wonderful fishing* . . . resort hotels, cottages and cabins 
to suit every taste and purse. 

And remember — Michigan is not only a grand place to 
play, it’s also great for business and industry. 

For more information about Michigan the Vacationland, 
drop a postal card to the Michigan Tourist Council, State 
Capitol Building, Lansing Mich. 

For further details on Michigan's advantages as an in- 
dustrial site, get in touch with our Industrial Development 
Department. 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


*Ten prize-winners in the 1950 Field & Stream Fishing Contest came from Michigan’s Manistee, Au Sable and St. Mary’s Rivers. 
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Here's proof that Royalite will not sus- 


tain combustion after being subjected 
to the intense heat of a blow torch! 


Compare Royalite with any other thermoplastic... 
check off your specific needs... you'll find Royalite 
the perfect answer to many existing problems. . . the 
key to greater freedom in design and construction. 


* Flameproof * Not affected by oils, most 
. s acids, alkalies 

* Lightweight 

* Different colors, make 


* Non-splintering classification easy 


* Non-warping,non-corrosive %* Stable under changing 
% Tough atmospheric conditions 


; : : * Exceptional electrical 
* Highly resistant to impact insulating properties 


* Waterproof, stainproof * Low rate ofheat conductivity 


When Royalite replaces other materials it does 
a better job with added economy and durability. 

The United States Rubber Company will be 
glad to assist you with any specific application 
of Royalite you may suggest. Write today. 


STANDARD OR FLAME RESISTANT 


SEE NEXT PAGE FOR LIST OF U. S. ROYALITE FABRICATORS a> 


| © UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


2638 NORTH PULASKI ROAD «+ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








to a 1% gain, how have we kept the 
over-all percentage up? 

FABRICANT: Obviously, what hap- 
pened is that output per manhour in 
industries other than manufacturing 
must have risen more than the average 
rate. We have information on farm- 
ing, for example. There we had pretty 
clearly a better than average rise in 
output per manhour due to good 
weather, a lot of additional mz chinery, 
fruition of a number of ideas that 
have been developing in agriculture. 
hen on the railroads the great increase 
in volume of traffic that has been 
maintained after the war meant much 
more output for very little additional 
input of labor. 

BW: Is it surprising for manufac 
turing to lag behind over-all gain? 

F ABRIC ANT: I say this is not too 
surprising because something similar 
seems to have happened during World 
War I. Our records for manufacturing 
in that period suggest that between 
1914 and 1919 output per manhour in 
ns rose something under 
1% 

BW: How have we been doing since 
the war? 

FABRICANT: Well, there secms to 
be some evidence that things have im 
proved, and this, of course, is some 
thing that seems to have occurred also 
after World War I. The typical pic 
turc, you might say, seems to be one of 
rather slow growth in productivity on 
net balance during the war period. 
And then, upon restoration of peace, 
the rate tends to jump up. After World 
War I that came very soon after the 
war. In the case of World War II, there 
scems to be more of a lag. 

BW: Docs a difference in the kind 
of capital investment make a differ 
ence in productivity? 

FABRICANT: I think you have put 
your finger on an important point. In 
vestment can materialize in cost re- 
duction that may not influence the out 
put per manhour measure at all. ‘To 
put it in a word, you might make an 
investment, not to save labor, but to 
save materials, which are also an impor- 
tant cost. Or an investment might 
be a capital saving investment. This, 
too, would not be reflected in the out- 
put per manhour. 

BW: Do you think manufacturing 
can get back toa 3% gain a year? 

F ABRIC: ANT: W hy I think it is pos- 
sible, certainly ... 

BW: Probable? 

FABRICANT: Well, I'll get techni- 
cal here and say it is probable with a 
certain prob: ability. 

BW: I take it that that technical 
terminology means that you are some- 
thing less than extremely optimistic 
about it? 

FABRICANT: Yes. I’d say myself 
that I would ascribe the maximum of 
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CONSULT THESE EXPERIENCED FABRICATORS 
OF ROYALITE 


CALIFORNIA 

Horace L. Blackman Co., 287 
So. Robertson Blvd., Beverly 
Hills 

General Plastics Corp., 723 
W. Broadway, Glendale 4 

Engineering Plastics Co., 1475 
El Mirador Dr., Pasadena 3 

National Plastics Industries, 
425 Divisadero St., San 
Francisco 

Hollywood Plastic Arts, 
503 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 15 

Swedlow Plastics Co., 5527 
District Blvd., Los Angeles 22 


COLORADO 

Pikes Peak Plastic, 
5 W. Cucharras St., 
Colorado Springs 

Denver Plastics, Inc., 
260 S. Dale Court, Denver 9 


FLORIDA 
Plastics Design & Mfg. Co., 
Box 61, Tallahassee 


GEORGIA 
Gladwin Plastics, 542 Courtland 
St., N.E., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

Arrem Plastic, 1539 N. Throop 
St., Chicago 22 

Associated Plastics Fabricators, 
164 N. May St., Chicago 7 

J. B. Carroll Company, Corner 
Carroll and Albany Avenues, 
Chicago 

Cortland Industries, Inc., 4545 
W. Cortland St... Chicago 39 

Neo Products Co., 2534-38 
S. Kedzie Ave., ¢ “hicago 23 

0-Lin Products, 3755 Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago 18 

Precision Plastic Products Inc., 
628 W. Lake St., Chicago 6 


INDIANA 
General Plastics Corp., 1400 N. 
Washington, Marion 


MARYLAND 
Fawn Plasties Co., 2902 Hamil- 
ton Ave., Baltimore 14 


MICHIGAN 
Cadillac Plastic Co., 651 
W. Baltimore, Detroit 2 
Imperial Industries, 
4435 Walker Ave., Wayne 
Klise Mfg. Co., 50 Cottage 
Grove S.W., Grand Rapids 2 
Reynolds Plastics, Inc., 
3445 W. Forth St., Detroit 
Fabri-Kal, 242 East Kalamazoo 
Avenue, Kalamazoo 
Woodall Industries Inc., 7565 E. 
MecNichols Rd., Detroit 34 


MINNESOTA 

T. O. Plastics, 58th & 
Longfellow, Minneapolis 

Plastics, Inc., Chestnut & Ryan 
Sts., St. Paul 2 


MISSOURI 
Regal Plastics Co., 710 Main 
St., Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha Plastics Co., 1470 
S. 16th St., Omaha 9 


NEW JERSEY 

Silleocks-Miller Co., 10 W. 
Parker Ave., Maplewood 

Stokes Molded Products, Inc., 
Taylor St. at Webster, 
Trenton 4 

Thermacote Co., 320 Jefferson 
St., Newark 5 

Van Beek Industries, 23 Park 
St., Orange 


NEW YORK 
Bassons Molded Products, 1424 
W. Farms Rd., New York 60 
Curbell Inc., 1700 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 7 
Dual Fabricators Corp., 808 
Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 11 
Dura Plastics Inc., 1 W. 34th 
St., New York 1 
Durable Formed Products, Inc., 
329 Canal St., New York 13 
Mastercraft Plastics Co., Inc., 
95-32 150th St., Jamaica 4 
Steiner Plastics Mfg. Co., 47-30 
33rd St., Long Island City 1 
OHIO 
Fabri-Form Co., Box 36, 
Cambridge 
The Baxter Company, 15 E. 2nd 
Street, Cincinnati 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Halsen Mfg. Co., 5919 Webster 
t., Philadelphia 
Lee Plastics, A and Lippincott 
St., Philadelphia 34 
Pearson-Berlinghof, Inc., 
18 North State Street, 
Newton 
The Bell Plastics Co., Inc., 600 
Heinz Street, Pittsburgh 12 
TENNESSEE 
Plasti-Line, Inc., Jacksboro & 
Broadway, Knoxville 18 
TEXAS 
Plastic Engineering Co., 
2101 69th St., Houston 11 
Plastic Products of Texas, 
3319 Love Field Dr., Dallas 
WASHINGTON 
K. B. Plastics, Inc., 
1817 So. 1st St., Yakima 
Mason Plastics Company 
1121 Westlake North, Beattle 
WISCONSIN 
Midland Plastics Inc., 227 N. 
Water St., Milwaukee 2 


The United States Rubber Company or 2638 North Pulaski Road, Chicago, 


Ilinois, has 


g, and Styling Departments 





to assist fabricators on the technique to employ, and in the art of fab- 
ricating most efficiently with ROYALITE. 





PATENTED 


Skates go to the rink 
(\) (and from the store) in this H & D 


h 
we) 


a \ corrugated “luggage” box 


It doesn’t take an ice skater long to see that this is more than “just a 

box’’— it’s also a handy carrier for his skates. The result? Easier 

sales for clerks who sell Spalding skates packed in this bright, linen- 

finish corrugated box. Styled like a smart piece of airplane luggage, 

this H & D box helps provide the “plus” that turns shoppers into buyers. 
The H & D Package Laboratory is ready to add a sales “plus” 

to your product, too, by creating a package with after-sales-use—or by 

providing better display . . . cutting wrapping costs . . . giving extra 

protection .. increasing multiple or tie-in sales. For free 

booklet, “Pack to Attract,” write Hinde & Dauch, 

5105 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore * Buffalo * Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit * Gloucester, 
N.J. ©  Hoboken,N.J. © Kansas City,Kansas °* Lenoir,N.C. * Richmond, 
Va. °* Sandusky, Ohio + St. Lovis * Watertown, Mass. Offices in principal cities. 
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probability to a figure somewhat less 
than the 3% that characterized the +0 
or 50 years before World War I. 

BW: Now, since you’ve been so bold, 
may I ask why you are somewhat less 
optimistic than, say, the Council of 
Economic Advisers? 

FABRICANT: Well, I would say 
the council is expressing a hope rather 
than making a forecast. I think full 
employment will have some effect on 
the rate of increased productivity. The 
great changes that occurred during the 
30’s in unionization, in. social security 
schemes, in industry pensions and things 
of that kind may have some effect. ‘The 
triple A_ legislation is another case. 
The effect of such legislation essentially 
is to keep resources from being most 
efficiently utilized. We don’t buy our 
food at the cheapest possible place, and 
to that extent we are holding back 
progress. 

BW: There is a kind of conflict be- 
tween maintaining really full employ- 
ment and maintaining growth in pro- 
ductivity? 

FABRICANT: Well, I'd hate to put 
it as bluntly as that, but I'd say that 
there is some degree of conflict be- 
tween the demands for security—legiti- 
mate demands, I want to emphasize— 
and _ progress. 

BW: What has mobilization done 
to productivity? - 

FABRICANT: Well, I think the im- 
pact of a rcarmament program is to 
push productivity up—that is, for the 
economy as a whole. However, I think 
this particular period may not be 
typical. Let me say here that most of 
the figures we’ve had on productivity 
before World War II indicate enor- 
mous increases in industries like ship- 
building and armaments. I think we 
ought to realize, however, that most 
industries are not that type even during 
a mobilization period. Most are the 
normal peacetime type of opcration. 
In these peacetime industries you be- 
gin to get operating shortages in mate- 
rials and labor that have a definitely 
depressing effect on productivity. 

BW: So if the defense effort con- 
tinued for a considerable period into 
a war crisis, we might expect the same 
bad results we had during World War 
II? 

FABRICANT: That’s right. That’s 
what I had in mind before when I 
said that the average figure of 2% 
increase in productivity for the econ- 
omy during 1940-50 reflected a net 
change. Some increase, in 1941-42, 
some tendency to decline after that 
during the war period, and then a 
little revival after the war. 

BW: What about new developments, 
such as the use of atomic power for 
industry. Could they overcome these 
adverse factors? 


FABRICANT: I would put it this 
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A PARTIAL LIST 
OF TURNER CLIENTS 


20 CONTRACTS OR MORE 

American Can Company 

Bell Telephone System 

General Electric Compan} 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

SKF Industries, Inc. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


10 CONTRACTS OR MORE 
Abbotts Dairies Company 

P. Ballantine & Sons 

Carborundum Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Congoleum-Nairm, Inc. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc, 
National Biscuit Company 

The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 


5 CONTRACTS OR MORE 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Stores Company 

Bloomingdale Bros., Inc. 

The Bullard Company 

Federal Telephone & Radio Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Int'l Tel. & Tel. Co. 

International Business Machines Corp, 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

United States Gypsum Company 

F, W. Woolworth Company 


RECENT NEW CLIENTS 
Brillo Manufacturing Co. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
W. P. Chrysler Building Corp. 
Ciba States Limited 

Electrolux Corporation 

Gulf Refining Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





sag Chemical plant for Ciba States Limited 
at Toms River, New Jersey 
Designed by Owner's Engineering Department 


Chemicals . . . 
for Peace or War 


With the chemical industry now accounting for a fifth of 
our total national product, it has become a vital factor 
in our national life in either peace or war. 


The plant illustrated above—designed for the manufacture 
of dyestuffs and other chemicals—is being built for 
Ciba States Limited at Toms River, New Jersey. 


Turner was selected by.Ciba to build this, the 14th 
chemical plant constructed by Turner. 





Turner 
Construction 
Company 


FOUNDED 1902 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








Concrete masonry house, Arcadia, Calif. 


West Fargo High School, Fargo, N.D. 


Concrete sil d. Concrete pipe sewer, Dallas, Tex. 


lavesting (1 CONCRETE construction 
pays lifelong dividends 


When your own dollars are invested in homes, factories or farms or 
your tax dollars are used to build roads and streets, schools, public 
buildings, sewers or dams, you want to get the most for your money. 

Dollars invested in concrete construction return lifelong dividends 
in longer service, greater durability, higher resistance to storms, decay, 
vermin and fire. Concrete can’l burn! 

Concrete construction is economical. Its moderate first cost + low 
maintenance expense + long years of service = low annual cost. 


That's a dividend that will bring continuing pleasure. 


So whatever you plan to build, invest in concrete construction for 
higher dividends in service, in protecticn, in safety, in economy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Pamalohivelslel Melgelolalbdehilolam olin lcehZ-Melile Me 41 
concrete ... through scientific rese 





way: These possibilities you men- 
tion are potentialities, the full proof 
of which is never brought out, except 
in a system in which people are pre- 
pared to make adjustments of the kind 
they dislike making. 

BW: In other words, the outlook for 
productivity is more a matter of the will 
and understanding of the people than 
it is a matter of investment and _ in- 
vention and methods? 

FABRICANT: No, I would say it is 
a matter of all those things. 

BW: ‘Then your prescription is to 
create conditions where new methods, 
new techniques, can be put to work 
fully and effectively? 

FABRICANT: That’s right. 

BW: What about labor's part of the 
job in terms of greater cost conscious- 
ness? 

FABRICANT: Well, I think—gen- 
erally speaking—labor in the United 
States is well aware of the fact that the 
fundamental basis for an increase in 
real wages lies in the introduction of 
new methods and new materials. I 
think by and large labor puts relatively 
few obstacles in the way of innovation 
of this type. 

BW: Where can we make real 
gains to keep our productivity average 
up? 

FABRICANT: I would prefer to say 
that we will obtain the greatest rise 
in the level of living of the American 
people, not by leaning on any one 
or two industries, but by increasing 
productivity in all industrics. I think 
what we want to do is to preserve and 
enrich conditions in the economy that 
prompt businessmen in every line to 
seek out the newest methods, newest 
materials, newest products. 

BW: Such as? 

FABRICANT: It comes down to 
the old story of private enterprise. The 
function of government fundamentally 
is to establish conditions that will 
permit the fullest exercise of ingenuity 
and enterprise within the necessary 
limits for protection of the public. ‘The 
development of the OPA-type of econ- 
omy, as we see today, is not the way in 
which we can stimulate enterprise. En- 
terprise operates most effectively under 
a free price system. 

BW: What should a company do to 
improve output per manhour? 

FABRICANT: If you want to im- 
prove, you’ve got to use every idea 
that can help you. That means, it 
seems to me, putting to work ideas of 
one’s enginecring staff. It means getting 
the ideas of workers, customers, sup- 
pliers of material. It seems to me what 
we have had in the past’ is a great co- 
operative process of finding new ways, 
new efforts, new ideas. You can’t afford 
to ignore the bright gleam that appears 
in anybody’s eye. Develop bright gleams, 
if you know what I mean. 
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 — the troubled times, there is 
one spot on the horizon that has never 
looked brighter. But to see it you have 
to “Look South”!... 

Look South... and see 142 new industrial 
plants located along the lines of the 
Southern Railway System last year alone. 
Look South...and see 107 additions made 
last year to existing plants served by the 


tf spot on the Horizon! 


Southern Railway...and 53 new, large 
distribution warehouses. 

Look South...and see a modern industrial 
“wonderland”...alive with ceaseless 
activity today... and radiant with the 
promise of still brighter horizons ahead! 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
Cree? £. Reomrrrnns 
- 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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MIDWAY ATTRACTIONS like these at the Texas State Fair, Dallas, are still a big attraction at any state fair. 


Fairs: More Than Midways Now 


Come August, the cries of carnival 
barkers, the roar of racing autos, the 
shouts of pop vendors will be heard in 
the land. It’s the opening of the state 
fair scason in the middle western states. 

Ihe sounds will be the centuries-old 
clamor of a country fair—but there’s a 
difference. The country fairs are going 
slightly urban, and very businesslike. 

lime was when the fairs’ whole play 
was for the farmer and his family. 
There shows, carnivals, 
races, and thrill shows for the men; 
baking and jelly-making contests for 
the wives. Manufacturers’ exhibits were 
keyed the same way; virtually the only 
industrial hs were for farm ma- 
chinery and equipment 
e City Folk—Since the war, things have 
been changing. More and more city 
people have been going to fairs. 
And farm people, still the backbone of 
the fair, have been getting more like city 
folk—from a salesman’s eye view. With 
plenty of money in their pockets, they 
to buy the same 


were livestock 


boot 


the 


are ready and eaget 
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things their city cousins are buying. 
National makers of consumer goods 
have seen the point. They’ve begun to 
set up exhibits at the fairs, sometimes 
egged on by their local distributors. Fair 
managers now estimate that something 
like half of all national manufacturers 
now participate in at least. one state 
fair a year, either directly or with their 
local dealers. Farm equipment makers 
still buy the most space at fairs, but 
radio and television, electric appliances, 
and heating and ventilating equipment 
are giving them a run. 
¢ Upgrading—The fair managements 
are working to increase the trend. They 
figure on bigger crowds, bigger revenues, 
if they can upgrade the quality of ex- 
hibits, with the accent on industry. 
The Middle-West Fair Circuit, repre- 
senting 13 of the biggest state and 
regional fairs from Minnesota to ‘Texas, 
has taken a big step to encourage indus- 
trial exhibitors. The circuit was aware 
of the trouble national manufacturers 
have in arranging space and getting 


essential data from individual fairs. So 
it named May & Woodhouse, Chicago 
publishers’ representative, as exclusive 
agent. ‘Through this central agency, 
would-be exhibitors can quickly line up 
space and get marketing data for as 
many of the circuit’s fairs as they want. 
¢ 7-Million People-May & Wood- 
house estimate that total attendance at 
the 13 circuit fairs is about 7-million. 
Biggest in the group is the State Fair 
of ‘Texas at Dallas, which last year drew 
over 2-million. ‘Texas businessmen own 
and operate the fair as a nonprofit corpo 
ration. With 32 major exhibit buildings 
and over 1-million sq. ft. of space, an 
air-conditioned auditorium _ seating 
4,300, a football stadium, and grand 
stand, the fair values its plant at $35- 
million. 

lhe fair itself runs for only two weeks 
in October, but trade shows, conven- 
tions, sporting events (including the 
Cotton Bowl football game), a summer 
operetta season, and a midway season 
climaxed by the fair weeks makes it a 
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farm machinery had the industrial exhibit field pretty much to itself 


USED TO BE, at midwest fairs. This one was at Topeka, Kan. 


all sorts of national manufacturers are appealing to the huge crowds. 
This washing machine drew throngs at St. Paul, Minn. 


automobiles have joined the parade. Kaiser-Frazer took this exhibit to a good many 


AND fairs last summer, found the response was favorable. 
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REVOLVATOR 
gives your business 


You save money with Revolvator portable 
elevators and liftrucks because they offer a 
host of exclusive features that help speed 
materials handling. What's more Revolvator 
equipment is not mass-produced, but custom- 
designed to your requirements. Our engi- 
neers have nearly a half-century of experi- 
ence in devising ingenious, low-cost 
solutions to special problems. Yet these 
tailor-made “jack-of-all-lifts” cost you no 
more. 


We designed this light- 
weight, economical 
UPLIFTER with a special 
dual capacity feature— 
simply doubling the 
cable doubles weight- 
lifting power from 500 
to 1000 Ib. 


Again Revolvator 
ingenuity cuts costs ! 
The operator can lift 
materials in two easy 
steps with this Double 
Stroke RED GIANT 
LIFTRUCK .. . needs 
only half the effori. 


One man has the 
strength of five with 
the power - operated 
GO-GETTER Pallet 
Type UFTRUCK. 
Raises full four 
inches in only four 
seconds, drops load 
gently and quietly. 


YVZ= eM EM Rey 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1904 


_ 
8711 TONNELE AVE. 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
& Without obligation, please send these bulletins. 
C) Go-Getter Power Liftrucks 
: 20 Portable Elevators [_] Red Giant Liftrucks 
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Rivet Production 


KEYSTONE 
—— 


According to production men, Keystone Tubular Rivet Wire 
has what it takes to increase production efficiency. 


The special techniques and processing methods developed by 
Key stone have produced a tubular rivet wire with exceptional 
forming qualities for both extruded and drilled rivets. 


The wire recommended for drilled tubular rivets has the 
proper hardness for longer drill life. The wire recommended 
for extruded rivets has uniform metal flow qualities required 
in extrusion headers. Both types have exactly the right 
ductility for cold heading and excellent roll crimping. 


Regardless of the performance demanded in your products, 
consult Keystone for the wire to meet your 
most exacting specifications. 








year-round proposition. Texas has been 
a leader in promoting the new look at 
fairs. Last year over one-third of the 
exhibit space was occupied by com- 
mercial and industrial exhibits. 

Second largest, the Minnesota State 
Fair at St. Paul, last year drew 905,000 
visitors in a 10-day run. Owned by the 
state, the fair is financed out of earn- 
ings. Investment in ground, building, 
and equipment is $10-million. Last 
year 80% of exhibit space went to com- 
mercial and industrial exhibits, 20% to 
concessions, of which only 5% were 
carnival or midway type. 

In third place attendance-wise, with 

721,000 visitors last summer, is the 
Wisconsin State Fair at Milwaukee 
with a $3-million investment in plant 
and buildings. As in Minnesota, the 
Wisconsin Fair is state-owned but self- 
supporting. 
e Special Building—Since 1948 the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Assn. has 
sponsored industrial displays in a sepa- 
rate ‘‘Wisconsin-at-work” _ building. 
Among the exhibits have been a work- 
ing model brewery and a diorama of the 
Wisconsin River valley utility chain at 
work. Last year the building housed 58 
exhibits, including a bank and invest- 
ment display. But the management esti- 
mates that industrial exhibits amount to 
only 20% of the total. 

Other fairs in the group include: the 
Ozark Empire District Fair, at Spring- 
field, Mo., with a 1950 attendance of 
174,389: the Missouri State Fair, at 
Sedalia, attendance 360,000; the Iowa 
State Fair, at Des Moines, 472,800; 
Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 278,000; 
Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, 300,000; 
Kansas Free State Fair, Topeka, 450,- 
000; Oklahoma State Fair & Exposition, 
342,000; State Fair of Louisiana, 
Shreveport, 642,000; Arkansas-Okla- 
homa Livestock Exposition, Fort Smith, 
Ark., 31,000; and Oklahoma Free State 
Fair, Muskogee, 245,000. Estimated 
proportion of commercial and industrial 
exhibits in the other fairs ranges from 
10% to one-third of space. 
¢ Personal Note—The big advantage to 
national manufacturers is the chance 
to meet a cross-section of their custom- 
ers face to face, to demonstrate their 
product under favorable conditions, and 
to build prospect lists cheaply. Ex- 
hibitors also have a good opportunity to 
cultivate goodwill among their future 
customers through the Four-H Club 
boys and girls and Future Farmers of 
America ae take an active part in the 
fairs. 

One enthusiastic convert to fair ex- 
hibits, the Textile Bag Assn., reports 
that last year, in Texas alone, for $700 
they distributed 421,000 sewing book- 
lets telling women how to make feed 
and flour sacks into clothing. Mailing 
out the same number would have cost 
more than $6,000. Other fairs produced 
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One thing that distinguishes a boiler 
from most other types of equipment 
is that its annual operating cost is 
more than its initial cost. In fact, 
the annual cost of fuel alone for the 
average boiler installation usually 
equals or exceeds the purchase 
price — and the purchase price of 
a boiler represents a sizable capital 
investment. 

With fuel costing what it does 
today, it is more important than 
ever before to select a boiler that 
will assure the most efficient per- 
formance possible. That is why it is 
especially significant that people 


who have bought C-E Vertical Unit 
Boilers— and know these boilers 
through their own experience—con- 
tinue to buy them. 

Just glance at the examples at 
the right. It’s just a small sample 
of the plants—din industry after 
industry —that have ordered and 
reordered VU Boilers. 

Why not investigate the VU 
Boiler for your next installation. 
Our recommendations as to the 
most suitable type of VU Unit for 
your particular requirements are 
available to you or your consultants 
without obligation. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


A Chemical Company ordered two VU Boilers 
in 1939. In 1946 five more were ordered for 
three of their other plants. In 1949 two more 
were ordered for one of these some plants, 
and in 1950 two more units for a fifth plant. 
In 1951 three more units were ordered for still 
another plant — thirteen units for six plants in 
twelve years! 
A Steel Company now has a total of eleven VU 
Boilers in four different plants. Starting with 
three units in 1936, it has reordered three times 
+ most recently in the fall of last year with 
an order for three more units. 
A Textile Manufacturer ordered two VU Units 
in 1936. Another unit was installed in 1940 
and a third in 1944, Still another textile com- 
pany installed one unit in 1945, a second in 
1949 and has just ordered another. 
An Electric Utility Company installed its first 
VU Unit in 1941. Two more units were ordered 
for another plant in 1947, a unit for a third 
plant in 1946 and still another for a fourth 
station in 1949. 
A Refining Company ordered one VU Unit in 
1937, another in 1940 and another in 1949 for 
one of its plants; also two in 1942 and one in 
1947 for another plant. B-486 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building 
200 Madison Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 








Rack Heavy Conduit Runs 


with BUTE ath AU-Purpose Metal Framing! 


NO DRILLING - NO WELDING 
100% ADJUSTABLE 
AND REUSABLE! 


Unistrut 
Channel 


Patented 
Spring Nut 





Completed 


Unistrut-supported heavy conduit run in recent installation af 
Framework Bolt 


American Sugar Refining Co.'s Chalmette, Louisiana plant. Note 
how versatile Unistrut makes possible later additions or changes. 


Pipe Clamp 
and Channel | 


2 


Try completely adjustable Unistrut fram- 
ing the next time there’s a need for pipe or 
conduit racking in your plant. It is easy to 
use, fast to erect, and requires little detail- 
ing time. Its trim framework provides 
great strength without bulk, 


Unistrut’s flexible design permits ex- 
treme accuracy of installation—is adjust- 
able to a fraction of an inch, Additional 
framework, clamps, or hangers may be 
added quickly, easily, without disturbing 
existing runs. No drilling, no welding, no 
special toolsor equipment needed. Unistrut 


saves time, cuts costs, in erection and Comatened hidisiide 


Free Construction 
Catalog ! 


A request on your letterhead for Cata- 
log No. 500 will get prompt results. 


maintenance, 





U. S. Patent Numbers 
2327587 2329815 2345650 
2363382 2380379 2405631 

Other patents pending 











Representatives and Warehouse 
Stocks in Principal Cities — 


The World's Most Flexible consult your Telephone Directories 


All-Purpose Metal Framing 


UNISTRUT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1013 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





similar results. The Textile Bag Assn. 
is the first to sign up for the exhibit 
space at all 13 fairs this year through 
May & Woodhouse. 

According to Oklahoma officials, 
Kaiser-Frazer last year obtained 76,000 
names in six days at a cost for space of 
$300. 

At Dallas, the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. exhibit in 1950 drew 
368,000. Visitors spent an average of 
10.5 minutes cach in the exhibit, an 
estimated cost of about half a cent per 
minute. May & Woodhouse estimate 
that the cost of 100 sq. ft. of exhibit 
space at cach of the 13 fairs included 
in the Circuit would run approximately 
$2,000. 
¢ Long Range—I’air managements view 
improving the quality fair exhibits as a 
long-range project. Some of the more 
successful fairs already have more appli- 
cations for space than they can supply, 
with waiting lists from year to year. 
Others lean heavily on the carnival or 
midway concessions, since these nor- 
mally pay higher rates than commercial 
exhibitors. 

One big obstacle: Some manufacturers 
are reluctant to buy “package” exhibits 
in the 13 fairs because they fear that 
they would eventually be forced into 
going into all 48 state state fairs, and 
also into many regional and district 01 
county fairs, 


TV's Big Finger 


Something new is being added to the top 
of New York City’s Empire State Building. 
It’s a 222-ft. television transmission mast, 
which will project like a long finger above 
the skyscraper. The new mast is scheduled 
to start carrying telecasts on July 1. Bad 
weather delayed the construction, which 
will cost nearly $1-million on completion. 
Five stations will use the new outlet. 
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business machine the IBM Electronic Calculator 
Tol ha-trelasoltliilile Mele Ma-ti-telgesMelgelel (Tur mielii i 


than any other commercial calculator in general use 


Aw 





ie 


Pee ne cre nna 


GETTING YOUR ANSWERS 


IBM’s vast engineering know-how is helping American business, 


industry and the Armed Forces get the answers... fast. Through 
its leadership in applying electronic principles to calculators and 
other types of punched card business machines, IBM has given 
greater speed, accuracy and economy to the nation’s vital processes 
of calculating and accounting. 

Already thousands of IBM Electronic Business Machines are in 
everyday use. We are continuing to manufacture them in quantity 


. as fast as quality production will permit. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 














YOU ARE NEVER FAR 
FROM CONTINENTAL | 


Here's why we call it ‘‘Tripletite. Continental Can has 65 plants 
The top of this Continental ca in the United States, Canada 
paint seals the 1 by frict é and Cuba, 16 field research lab- 

os t oratories and 63 sales offices. 











THE SKIN NOBODY LOVES TO TOUCH 


It’s the skin that forms on paint. It’s a mess, a nuisance to get 
rid of, and it represents waste of a good product. 

It’s caused by air getting into the can and oxidizing the 
paint. The way to stop paint skin from forming is to keep 


air out. Some paint-can tops arent nearly airtight enough— 





particularly when the can has been opened and re-closed. 

So Continental's development engineers came up with the 
“Tripletite” friction can. The top on this can is so designed that 
it grips the metal of the can itself at three places. If any air 
seeps by the first seal, it is sure to be stopped by the second 
or third seals. 

This ingenious construction protects against oxidation and 
also prevents loss of vital paint ingredients. All the standard 
paint cans Continental makes these days have this “Tripletite” 


feature. Watch for it the next time you open a can of paint. 


FF 1&8 a packaging problem—ré our baby / 


When you buy cans, drums or other containers trom 
Continental, you can be certain that not only are you 
getting the best possible product now, but you'll get even 
better ones in the future. We’ve never seen a container 
so good that somehow it can’t be made better. Right now 
over four hundred Continental research and engineering 
technicians are doing their best to improve the design 
and quality of scores of containers. Your product might 
look good—and sell faster—in one of them. 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPAN 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. 


Oot d oe ec 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS DECOWARE 























For forms, interoffice letter- 

heads, memos, and a score 

of work-a-day uses, bank on 

MOlstris; Moistrite Bond. It's the orig- 
said CTE D inal moisture-proof pack- 
rrr aged, utility bond. This eco- 
nomical, hard-working paper 

is mill-conditioned and tub- 

sized. It comes in seven dis- 

tinctive colors. Boxed enve- 

lopes to match, of course. 

Ask your merchant for sample 

book or for sample packet. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 +» New York + Chicago « Boston + Philadelphia 








TAXES 
Lose With Profit 


Get rid of your property 
and lease it back—and you'll 
be money in. It’s one way to 
duck skyrocketing taxes. 





: Tax-bitten corporations, trying to 
hgure out a way to scratch without 
removing all the skin, aren’t overlook- 
ing the sale and lease-back deal. By 
that arrangement, a corporation that 
needs working capital sells its property 
—often to a nonprofit institution—and 
rents it back on a long-term lease. 

It’s one way to bypass restrictions 
that already exist in a bond indenture 
or loan agreement; it gets around re- 
strictions usually imposed on borrowed 
funds; and it offers a w ay to do financ- 
ing piccemeal. In some cases, it ends 
up providing more net capital than 
other forms of debt financing. 
¢ Why Sell and Lease-Back?—In back- 
breaking excess profits tax years, cor- 
porations are quick to add up the ad- 
vantages: 

* Under the lease, regular rent 
payments are 100% deductible from 
taxable income. 

e The depreciation deduction is 
lost when the property is sold; but 
the rental payments may easily be far 
more than the depreciation on the 
property. The rental deduction runs 
for the lease period. 

e The lease can require the ten- 
ant (the former owner) to pay real es- 
tate taxes, repair, maintenance, and 
alteration costs. All are deductible 
annually over the term of the lease. 

e Bureau of Internal Revenue ar- 
guments on the estimated life of the 
property for depreciation purposes are 
completely eliminated. 

e Profit on the use of the cash 
secured by the sale may more than 
compensate for interest figured in the 
rental. 

¢ Where undeveloped land is in- 
volved, a deduction for the value of 
the land is created where no deduc- 
tion existed before. (Land is not de- 
preciable for taxes.) 

There are two tax factors involved 
in sell-lease arrangements: (1) deducti- 
ble loss and (2) rental deductions. 

e Deductible Loss—Here’s how one 
corporation used sales and lease-backs 
to establish a deductible loss: 

ABC Corp. owns some property that 
it needs for business. The property has a 
book cost to the company of $100,000. But 
it’s now worth only $20,000. ABC sells it 
for $20,000 and immediately leases it back 
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Where is the safest place 
to keep your documents ? 


Are your contracts, blueprints, accounts receivable — the 
records that keep your business going—really safe? 

If you’ve ever seen business papers charred by fire . . . or 
made illegible by water from fire fighting, you’ll want to 

make sure it can’t happen to your records. 

Wherever you store these papers, you can rely on a Kidde 
Fire Extinguishing System to protect them. A Kidde Sys- 
tem uses carbon dioxide—a gas that won’t mark, stain or 
discolor papers—and it puts out fire fast. 

You can put a Kidde system on guard over one or many 
record vaults... ready at the first sign of flame to release 
a fire-smothering cloud of CO, ... and do it automatically. 


Why not go all the way in protecting your papers. Call a 
Kidde expert for full information. 


Walter Kidde & 
525 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. 5. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 





GO AHEAD... 
GET 

MAD, 

BOSS! 


.» «then check with 


VISlrecord 


WORLD’S FASTEST 
RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEM 


Blow your top at your 
old-fashioned record-keeping 
system! Then clip this coupon for 
information on V/Slrecord, 

a ViSlrecord system designed to 
solve your special problems 

will keep vital data right within 
sight all the jime ... boost 
producticr . .. save time, work 
and money. Write now! 


OFFICES IM CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


| 
RV) reco, 


ViSirecord, c 
32-36 47th Ave., Long Island City 1,N. Y. 


Please send literature on 




















State. 








for 20-25 years. The company can deduct 
a loss of $80,000. And if ABC is in the 
77% excess profits tax bite bracket, the cut 
in its tax bill is no less than $61,600. 


Of course, you have to be sure that 
this kind of sale can stand up under 
BIR scrutiny. The U.S. Tax Court 
could see nothing wrong in two recent 
business sales and lease-backs (Standard 
Envelope Mfg. Co., 15 T. C. 41, and 
May Department Stores Co., 16 T. C. 
67). 

The writing on both contracts reads 
pretty much the same: There was no 
agreement to resell the property to the 
seller at some future date; the buver 
and seller were not closely related; the 
sale price was in line with the market; 
and the amount of the rental agreed 
upon was fair. 

e Rental Deductions—The other fac- 
tor involves rental deductions. For ex- 
ample: 


XYZ Corp. has a building worth $100,- 
000 that it uses in its business. The 
company annually deducts depreciation. 
The value of the land has increased con- 
siderably over the time XYZ has held the 
property. Property is now $200,000, so 
the company undertakes a sale 
back. It includes in figuring its annual rent, 
which is deductible, $10,000 for the value 
of the land—for which it could have taken 
bo-.amortization under the tax laws. 

The company pays a ceiling 25% tax 
($25,000) on its capital gain. But over a 
period of years its rental deductions will 
more than offset the $25,000 plus the for- 
mer depreciation deduction 

Also, the corporation gets an immediate 
increase in its excess-profits credit (BW— 


ind lease- 


if you have a 
: . taxable income 

this big (after 

exemptions and 
deductions)... 
$10,000 
$20,000 
$30,000 
$40,000 
$50,000 
$75,000 
$100,000 
$200,000 


.,. your investments 
have to earn this 
much in order to 
equal your yield from 
a 13% tax-free bond: 


2.42% 
3.41% 
3.95 % 
4.84% 
6.00 % 
7.89% 
13.64% 
15.00% 


Mar.31'51,p0+) tor up to 12% of the gain— 
less the 25% tax paid. 

¢ Tax-Exempt Buyers—Educational and 
charitable organizations, and insurance 
companies have been heavy buyers in 
these deals. Because of their peculiar 
tax status, they didn’t give a hang 
whether payments received from the 
lessee were for rents, or just repay- 
ments of loans. The new owners didn’t 
have to pay any tax. For a while, the 
whole arrangement was a corporation 
tax man’s dream: Rental payments 
were 100% deductible by the tenant; 
the landlord paid no tax on rent re- 
ceipts; and no penalty was imposed 
even if the buying institution borrowed 
the money to swing the deal. 

¢ Congress Clamps Down—But it was 
too good to last. Last year a much- 
prodded Congress began to crack down. 
Objections to the sale and _ lease-back 
revolved around the “selling” of the 
tax-exempt status of these organiza 
tions. So Congress passed the Revenix 
Act of 1950, which now taxes to the 
charity landlord the rent receipts (1 
if the lease runs for more than five 
years, and (2) if money is borrowed 
by the tax-exempt organization to bu: 
rental property. 

An option to renew the lease is 
counted in determining the term of 
the lease. For example, a_ three-year 
lease with a three-year option is a 
six-vear lease. Rental income in the 
first year of the lease comes under the 
taxing provision. Leases for one year, 
with annual options for renewal, are in 
the clear until the start of the fifth 


«-.. and your invest- 
ments have to earn 
this much to equal: 
your yield on a 23% 
tax-free security; 


4.03 % 
5.68 % 
6.58 % 
8.06% 
10.00 % 
13.16% 
22.73% 
25.00% 


Tax-Free Bonds May Be the Best Bet 


If you're in the higher income brackets, 
you’d better do a little pencil work before 
you make any investments. You may be 
money in by investing in 14% tax-free 
bonds. For example, if your taxable income 
amounts to $75,000, your investments must 


yield more than 7.89%; otherwise a 14% 
tax-free bond is a better bet. The 7.89% 
return is taxable, so you get to keep only 
an amount equal to the amount from the 
14% bond. And returns on a 13.16% return 
equal the return from a 24% tax-free bond. 
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year; then it’s a lease for more than 
five years. The rent paid at the begin- 
ning of that year bears the tax. 

¢ Individuals Unload—The little man 
isn’t going to be left behind if he can 
help it. Here’s how one small busi- 
nessman protected his capital: 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown were in the coal 
mining business. They wanted to provide 
financial security for their children. So 
they created some trusts. Then they trans- 
ferred a 35-acre tract of coal land and an- 
other plot to the trusts. But before they 
turned over the property, they made sure 
the trusts would lease the property back to 
them. Under that lease, the Browns mined 
coal for five years, on a royalty basis. In 
one year, they paid $20,000 in rentals and 
royalties, all deductible from their tax 
return. 

BIR opposed the deduction. It claimed 
that the Browns were only making periodic 
gifts to their children; they were shifting 
nominal ownership to their children in a 
lower surtax bracket; but actually they were 
holding on to the income and to the prop- 
erty producing the income. 


The U.S. Tax Court agreed with 

BIR. But the Circuit Court overruled 
them—it allowed the deductions. 
e Hide Debt—For a while, business- 
men used sell-lease instead of bor- 
rowing, for still another reason: to 
avoid showing the debt on financial 
statements—until the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission moved to put 
through legislation requiring corpora- 
tions to disclose annual rentals, where 
significant. 


Widows of Employees 
Taxed on Payments 


Payments made by a corporation to 
the widow of an employee may, for a 
reasonable period, be deducted as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense 
by the company. But the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has just ruled that the 
widow must pay income tax on the pay- 
ments. 

The BIR’s new ruling apparently as- 
sumes that the payments to the widow 
are based on the services rendered by 
her husband, hence, not a gift. The 
ruling holds whether the payments are 
voluntary or involuntary, definite or 
indefinite. 

Tax experts criticize the BIR ruling, 
saying that widows should not be taxed 
on payments intended as gifts. One of 
the most recent court decisions (Sutro 
vy. United States, 1942-2. USTC 10, 
215 (DCCal 1942)) held the payments 
were tax free when: 

¢ Corporate stockholders had ap- 
proved the payment as a gift. 

e The corporation was willing to 
make no deduction on its tax return. 

e The widow was in actual need. 
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THE FLOOR of this film 
being insulated with PC Foa 
also lines the walls and ¢ 


storage room at the new Eastman Kodak Company branch, Dallas 
mglas. Later, a concrete wearing floor will secs installotion Pee 
eiling of this room. Architects: Thomas, Jameson & Merrill Dallas Texas. 


The long life insulation 
PC FOAMGLAS 


@ This unique insulatin 


lions of minute cells of 
original insulating effec 


ig material—composed of mil- 
air enclosed in glass—retains its 
tiveness, 

Foamglas has proved its ability to insulate walls 


and 


oors, roofs and ceilings—in both normal and low tem- 


perature applications— 


over unusually long periods of 


a. This long lasting effectiveness and its freedom 

5 hme sad repairs, maintenance and replacement, make 
amgias—on a cost-per-year basis—th ‘ i 

cal insulation you can use. panama ae 


When you are figuring on insulation, 


make sure you 


have the latest information > F 
> . on PC Foamglas. i 
oe helpful ys in our current aol ar 
the convenient coupon for a s . 
and copies of our indeamaaiiivs echieae ile at 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


The best glass insulation is cellular glass. The 
only cellular glass insulation is PC F g! 
This unique material is composed of still air, 
sealed in minute glass cells. It is light-weight, 
incombustible, verminproof. It has unusually 
high resistance to moisture, chemicals and 
other elements that cause other insulation 
to deteriorate. 





cellular 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. L-51, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation a sample of Foamglas 
and your FREE booklet on the use of PC Foamglas Insula- 
tion for: Normal Temperature, Commercial, Industrial and 
Public Buildings [) Refrigerated Structures 1). 


INSULATION 


When you insulate with FOAMGLAS... the insulation lasts / 


85 
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DO YOU NEED 
© SMALL 
STAMPINGS 


© PRECISION 
ASSEMBLIES 


e METAL 
LITHOGRAPHING 


e ENGINEERING 
ASSISTANCE 


DEFENSE 








CONTRACTS 
WANTED 


We have equipment and experience 
to handle contract orders 


FAST 
ACCURATELY 
IN QUANTITY 


Modern, humidity controlled, 6 
acre plant can produce stampings 
to close tolerances... in steel, 
aluminum, brass and gilding metal, 
plain or lithographed in multi- 
million quantities. Facilities and 
labor for assembling precision parts. 
Trained design; production and 
metallurgical engineers. Experience 
in defense contracts. Have pro- 
duced bomb fuses, metal containers, 
ammunition components. Excellent 
packing and shipping facilities. 

For descriptive brochure and 
quotations call your nearby Alcoa 
Sales Office or write... 


ALUMINUM 
SEAL CO., INC. 


Box 331D, Richmond, Ind. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 














MARKETING 


Ce tes 


SUPERMARKET SALE spurs lagging TV business for Winston Radio & Television 
Corp., Brooklyn. Customers drive right up warehouse ramp and take their pick, 


TV Slump: The 


Old Onetws 


Television is feeling all the troubles of the appliance 
business generally, plus some dillies of its own. Market is limited 
by station freeze, may be nearing partial saturation. 


For the last couple of years television 
has been racing along like a pup on a 
spring tear. Early this year, a jerk at the 
leash pulled it to its haunches, almost 
threw it. 

Two scts of factors seem to be at 
work, 

The first set contains the elements 
that could and did complicate the pic- 
ture for all industry: the reaction from 
the panicky overbuying that followed 
Korea, the government’s anti-inflation 
measures, and the strain on consumer 
budgets that comes with the higher 
cost of living. 

The other set is more peculiarly tele- 
vision’s own. After several vears of 
breath-taking growth, this lusty adoles- 
cent has run into the economic facts of 
life that sooner or later hit any new- 
comer in the appliance field. 

e Grim—At the beginning of the sec- 
ond quarter, the outlook could only be 
described as grim (page 126). Early 
Apmil estimates of inventory ran from 
l-million sets to almost twice that. 
First-quarter output is estimated—sub- 
ject. to later revision—at nearly 2.2-mil- 
lion sets by the Radio-Television Mfrs. 
Assn. This is not quite the helter- 
skelter pace of the last quarter of 1950, 
when ,the industry turned out 2.5- 
million sets. But it is a 37% increase 


over the 1.6-million sets produced in the 
first quarter of last year. 

And buying is at a snail’s pace. 

Production was cut back; lavoffs— 

temporary or indefinite—are the order 
of the day. Most companies talk cut- 
backs of about 30% for the second 
quarter. A few big companies, such as 
Admiral and Majestic, cut prices. 
Dealers’ credit for the sets they aren’t 
selling is wearing thin. 
e Reasons—Most manufacturers con- 
cede that during the first quarter they 
overproduced. ‘The ever-present fear of 
shortages made them hustle for all they 
were worth while they could still get 
the stuff. 

Dealers see their bugaboo in the 
credit restrictions of Regulation W. 
It was close to the death knell for sets 
selling at over $200 or $300, they say. 
One dealer reported that if he could 
have advertised a set with no down pay- 
ment, he could have sold more than if 
he advertised a receiver at half price. 
Besides, after the post-Korea buying 
spree, sales were bound td slump. 

To Martin Codel, editor of ‘Tele- 
vision Digest, one of the biggest sales 
blocks is the high and higher cost of 
living—plus taxes. There isn’t much 
spare cash left to spend on TV. 

The color controversy seems to have 
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EARLY every Studebaker truck that you see 
is rolling up an operating economy record 
of some kind. Check with owners and you learn 


how true this is. 


You'll find, quite often, that there’s convincing 
proof for you to look at—figures that show a 
Studebaker consistently outscoring a truck it has 
replaced—leading impressively in mileage per 
gallon—and also in savings on upkeep! 

Studebaker trucks are able to excel in low oper- 
ating cost for two reasons—they are free from 


Two great Studebaker truck engines 
—the Econ-o-miser—the high- 
torque Power-Plus—assure you the 
right pulling power for your re- 
quirements—provide top perform- 
ance with fine gasoline mileage. 


Drivers like the easy handling and 
weather-tight comfort of Stude- 
baker trucks. Variable-ratio steer- 
ing. Modernly designed springs. 
Adjustable seat with “finger tip” 
control and Adjusto-Air cushion. 


Y%-ton 61-foot pick-up—%4-ton and I-ton 8-foot pick-ups are olso. available 


A money-saving marvel of a truck every way! 


needless dead weight and therefore use gasoline 
very sparingly—they’re built with wear-resisting 


soundness in every detail. 


Put the extra pulling power, staying power 
—and earning power—of a Studebaker truck on 


the job on your hauling. Sto 
“talk truck” with a Studeba 


P in right away and 
er dealer near by. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low-cost operation 


Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice 


World’s easiest trucks to service— 
at home—or on the road! No 
standing on a box! A new kind of 
“lift-the-hood” accessibility puts 
engine, ignition, instrument panel 
wiring within easy arm’s reach. 


Low cab floor and fully enclosed 
safety steps simplify getting in and 
out. Big-visibility windshields and 
windows. Adjustable ventilating 
wings. Secure rotary door latches. 

2 Stedebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 





This Duncan-Hines-approved Coffee Shop at Arlington, Virginia, uses two Frick 
unit air conditioners, each of 5-hp. size, to cool its dining rooms in summer. Two Frick 
refrigerating units also keep proper tem- 
peratures in four cold storage boxes— 
for fruits, vegetables and meats. Installa- 
tion by Harvey W. Hottel, Inc., Frick 

Distributors in Washington, D. C. 


There's a Frick system of the size and 
type to meet the cooling needs of YOUR 
business. Get estimates now. 


One of Two Frick Unit Air Conditioners at 
Evans Coffee Shop Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill 





The truck of the future ...TODAY! 


LYON-Raymond's Spacemaker 
K 








[CO-FL. SpaceMaber Aisle) 
Average 10 te 12-Ft. disle—————} 


Now there's a new standard in electric tiering trucks — the 
LYON-Raymond SpaceMaker! This new rider-type truck adds 
as much as '/ more space to your present storage facilities. 


How — by trimming 4 to 6 feet off of every aisle for use as 
additional storage. LYON-Raymond's SpaceMaker actually 
tight-angle tiers 4-ft. pallet or skid loads 130” high from 
aisles that are only 6-ft. wide! 
The SpaceMaker is a shorter truck — needs no counterweight. 
It maneuvers like magic — has a full 200° turning are. And 
it's lighter too — can be used in low-capacity elevators and 
on lighter-capacity floors. 
@ Ask to see LYON-Raymond's SpaceMaker demon- 

strated ot the installation nearest you! 


FREE BULLETIN Wa MAD) Eth atilelalo Mm Mele ole) aeedileys) 


Bulletin 702 tells the | \ 
SpoceMaker story — Skid and Pallet Lifts - Hydraulic Elevating Equipment 
send for it today! Electric Power Trucks + Positioning » Sheet & Die Handling 


5245 Madison St., G , N.Y. 








been a negligible factor. “Color is 
academic now,” says one company— 
though it may have contributed to the 
dead stop of the high-priced consoles. 
Table sets are doing better. 

e Saturated?—Beyond these matters 
that are more or less common to all ap- 
pliance trades, there is a basic question. 
Is TV approaching a saturated market? 

‘Industry spokesmen are almost unan- 
imous in saying no. A few dealers say 
cautiously: Maybe, in New York and 
Chicago. William Blees, Crosley gen- 
eral sales manager, warns that the 
saturation point is near. A few others 
admit to qualms. But the no’s have it. 

Yet for all that, there is evidence that 
the industry is shifting its sales stance. 
You can’t go on selling 7.5-million sets 
a year—the 1950 figure—unless you work 
at it. And there’s no doubt that tele- 
vision is working at it. 
¢ Pattern—Apparently, TV is following 
the typical pattern for the electrical 
appliance industries. That pattern was 
pointed out 11 years ago in a study by 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. When a new appliance 
comes on the market—a vacuum cleaner, 
refrigerator, washing machine—it’s a 
luxury item. Gradually, as more pro- 
duction brings prices down, the market 
broadens. Sales shoot up and, as with 
radio, practically sweep the field. But 
the cream of the crop is gone. 
¢ Market Limits—Television’s case is 
in some respects unique. As of now, its 
market can’t spill all over the place. 
The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s freeze bn new stations is still in 
effect, though the unfreezing is under 
way (BW—Mar.31’51,p21). The real 
end won’t come till fall or winter. 

As a DuMont spokesman put it, 
“There's nothing wrong with television 
that 12 new stations won’t cure.” Mean- 
while, you can sell sets in areas now 
served by TV stations—and that’s it. 

Even within those limits, the in- 
dustry won't say it’s saturated. Esti- 
mates of how close to the saturation 
point it is vary. Some put the figure 
as high as 60% for New York. Accord- 
ing to Robert W. McFadyen, manager 
of NBC’s Television & Sales Planning 
Dept., 46% of the families who live 
within the reach of TV have a set. 

Industrial Surveys Co., market re- 
searchers, breaks down TV ownership 
into four income groups, with Group A 
at the top. Its figures run like this: In 
Group A, 32% of families within reach 
of T'V have a set; in Group B, it’s 26%; 
in Group C, 24%; and in Group D, 
the lowest income group, it’s 16%. 
¢Low End—That indicates, as you 
would expect, that the biggest untapped 
market is to be found in the lowest- 
income range. The problem, then, is 
to catch that market. 

But right here is one place where the 
two sets of factors—the normal and the 
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To prEscRIBE and produce finishes 
that charm the eye on the sales 
floor, and stand up under daily use 
and abuse, takes highly trained 
technicians—more of them than 
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Over 324 years of college training 
are an essential ingredient of every 
ZAPON finish. These years repre- 
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tion of the research chemists, lab- 
oratory technicians, production 
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engineers who bring to the user of 
industrial finishes ZAPON Service 
From Every Angle. 


If you use finishes, let ZAPON tech- 
nicians put their years of training 
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for you. 
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Stamford, Connecticut or North Chicago, Illinois 
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“NEED HELP IN TRAINING MANPOWER 


Here’s a Valuable Tool! 
—G-E’s New Course on 


MOTOR SELECTION 
ND APPLICATION 


9 Slide Films and Accompanying Manuals 
To Help You Get the Most Out of Electric Motors 


Timed to help meet the growing demand for skilled industrial 
workers, this new General Electric Motor Selection and Appli- 
cation Course is a boon to everyone concerned with technical 
training problems. Here, in 9 short, easily understood lessons, 
is a “how-to” course that offers a broad introduction and review 
of motor principles and uses to engineers, plant personnel, 
,students and all others concerned with motors. It’s a valuable 
production-boosting tool for any type plant! Ask your G-E 
‘representative for more details on this course or mail the 
coupon today. 








HERE’S WHAT THIS COURSE CONSISTS OF: 


9 Sound slide films and records. 9 Sets of Review Booklets (10 per set) for 
student use. 1 Instructor’s Manual—(This 96-page manual is virtually a com- 
plete course in itself.) Complete kit—Slide films, Review Booklets, and Instruc- 
tor’s Manual, in sturdy carrying case—$100.00. 


Here’s a Quick Look at the Scope of the Course 


~ 

CURRENT REVERSED 

POLARITY Of ROTOR 
REVERSED 


| Lesson 1—‘Fundamentals of 
| Motors" —Basic principles of 

motor operation, how a-c and 
) d-c motors work, construction 
| features, etc. 


Lesson 2—“Types of Motors” 
—Horsepower, speed and 
torque and other character- 
istics, ranges of application, 
design features. 


Lesson 3—‘‘Fundamentals of 
Selection"—A study of the 
five basic steps that are usu- 
ally followed in the selecting 
of any motor. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


(Attach this coupon to your busi- 


eral Electric Company ness letterhead and mail Today) 


Section 684-20 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Your Motor Selection and Application Course sounds like it may be valuable in 
our training program. 
[) Send me a complimentary copy of the Course Manual, GEZ-310, for my inspection, 
at no cost to me. 
(0 Send us a complete course for a 10-day free trial. If we do not return the course 
at the end of the trial period, you are to bill us $100.00 for this complete course. 
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GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


NT = WOUND- ROTOR 


Lesson 4—"'A-C Polyphase In- 
duction Motors” —Character- 
istics of the three basic types: 
squirrel-cage, wound -rotor, 
adjustable-speed induction. 


CURRENT INCREASED 
sti STARTING 
‘ is : TORQUE 
= GREATER 
SPEED 
REGULATION 


Lesson 6—“D-C Motors” — 
Basic types: shunt, series, com- 
pound; horsepower formulas, 

diustoble speed leations, 


Lesson 5—"‘Single-Phase In- 
tegral-HP Motors” — General 
range of applications, torque 
and safety factor, capacitor 
and repulsion-induction types. 


lesson 7—‘‘Synchronous Mo- 
tors’ — Where used, design 
features, power factor im- 
, and other basic 
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abnormal—begin to bump into each 
other. The low income groups are the 
likeliest bets for instalment sales, And 
because of the tougher terms required 
by Regulation W, t ey just can’t make 
the grade. They are also the ones who 
feel the rising c-of-] the most. 

One answer to this is to push the 
low-end models. 
¢ High End—The industry is by no 
means willing to write off the middle- 
and upper-income groups as saturated. 

First, there’s the replacement angle. 
One big chain outlet says its best busi- 
ness right now is the replacement sale. 
People who bought 7-inch and 10-inch 
receivers a couple of years ago are trad- 
ing them in for bigger screens. Most 
dealers who take trade-ins say there’s 
a good enough sale for them so that 
the dealer isn’t losing money on them. 

The second angle is to push the two- 
set market. Only 2% of all TV owners 
have two or more receivers, onc com- 
pany estimates, while more than half 
the radio owners have two or more 
radio sets. This gives ‘TV hope for doing 
something along the same lines, 
¢ Promotion—The big indication that 
the industry knows it has a sales job is 
the heavy promotion it’s putting on: 
Davega’s offer this week of a_ big 
Admiral console with a_radio-phono- 
graph thrown in for free; DuMont’s 
“use the user” parties, wherein the 
hostess, who owns a set, entertains some 
friends—and a DuMont representative 
—gets a cash prize for every guest who 
buys a set. 
¢ Pattemn—TV people generally admit 
that, regardless of such externals as 
Regulation W, regardless of materials 
shortages, they are at the point where 
they would have to cut back production 
some anyway and do some selling. 

What's happening, says Martin 
Codel, is that the industry is learning 
its marketing pattern. Come spring, 
come baseball, sales pick up—as there 
are signs of its doing now. Come 
summer and nice weather, there’s a 
slump. Come fall, you have baseball 
again and football, and soon, Christmas. 
As the pattern clears, production and 
promotion can be cut to fit. 

There’s one more vital factor that 
has enabled the industry to smile 
through its tears: the certainty of short- 
ages to come. Cuts in steel, nickel, 
and tungsten would forge a cutback 
even if the market didn’t. RCA and 
General Electric both say shortages are 
the only reason for their layoffs this 
week. Television Digest talks of a cut- 
back in tubes of as much as 50%. 

This could hurt sales though military 
orders eventually will take up some of 
this slack. But the prospect of shortages 
works another way; it’s one reason why 
television isn’t going all-out for price 
cutting. As one spokesman put it, “The 
set that isn’t selling now will be worth 
its weight in gold in September.” 
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You employ your fork-lift 











truck to best advantage by 
iA) getting the most out of it. 
CRANE CLARK attachments for 
CLARK fork-lift trucks 


enable you to do just that. 





ROTATING 
DEVICE Interchangeable in most cases 
with standard forks, these 
attachments make a fork-truck 
many machines in one—a 

truck out of which maximum 
rather than just normal 

benefits are derived. And all this 
at a cost so low that it is 
quickly and painlessly absorbed. 
To make the most of your 
fork-lift trucks—to discover uses 
for them that might not have 
occurred to you, check with your 


CLARK Dealer (he’s listed in the 


Yellow Pages of your telephone 


book) or fill out the coupon below 
and send it to us attached to 
your business letterhead. 
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In California, moving day is a rela- 
tively minor ordeal, apt to be over 
quickly. And when it is, you have a 
better chance of finding your household 
possessions intact and undamaged than 
almost anywhere else in the country. 
The job will probably cost you less, too: 
Moving rates run about 15% or more 
under Chicago or New York prices. 

California is a restless, growing place. 
Moving goes on all the year round—not 
just on Oct. l—and every year there 
are more and more people coming into 
the state. This steady flow of business 
has produced a 
group of movers 
¢ Exponent—One of the best examples 
of the California style of moving is 
offered by Bekins Van & Storage Co., 


Sc Tapp\ ‘ Progress, e 


92 


* MOVING TEAMS make or break a mover’s reputation with the public. These men 
have learned a handle-with-care technique in training courses at Bekins Van & Storage. 


the West Coast end of the 30-odd-year- 
old greater Bekins system (it covers 12 
western states, did a business of $15- 
million last year). 

Key to the Bekins operation is the 
driver, the man on the firing line. The 
company hires young men, sends them 
to a driver-training school where they 
take up no less than 23 subjects. Bekins 
men learn not only how to drive 
safely, but also how to load vans, how 
to shift furniture without scratching it, 
how to handle rubber-lined hand trucks 
—and how to leave a good impression 
on the moving public. 

The system has been so successful 
that some 20 owners of hauling firms 
across the country have sent their sons 
to study the Bekins system. Competi- 


Uniformed movers arrive—on schedule—at 
1 Mrs. Ethel Levin’s Los Angeles home. 


Three-blanket wrap protects stove. Job looks 
4 complicated, but takes only 14 sec. 


California Moving Day: Easy, Cheap 


tors call up for advice—and Bekins gives 
it. ““We don’t have any secrets,” says 
Milo W. Bekins, head man of the 
Bekins network. “What we've learned 
we're happy to share.” 

With mobilization under way, Bekins 
is now busier than ever. People are 
moving to new areas to take up defense 
jobs; families are following military per 
sonnel to new posts. A typical move 
last week by Bekins was the mass trans- 
fer of 133 Douglas Aircraft Co. em- 
ployees from Los Angeles to Douglas’ 
new Tulsa plant. That job required 60 
huge vans. 
¢ Others, Too—Though the Bekins op- 
eration may be unique in details, the 
same over-all approach is used by most 
California movers. One, for instance, 
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Mrs. Levin doesn’t have to pack clothes. 


They set about work following a planned 
Movers put them into special boxes. 


sequence. Here they disconnect the stove. 


Low investment! 


(less than 4 the price of bigger cranes) 


No fixed structures or 
expensive trackage. 


Full 360° swing plus mo- 
bility increases usable 
storage space. 


Eliminates switching 
and costly re-handling. 


Flexible tool...can be 
assigned to wide range 
On way to new home, about a mile away, movers stop for a snack at roadside stand. of plant or yard jobs, or 
deducted time from Mrs. Levin's bill, which came to $37.50. rented out for part-time 

: service to pay off fast. 


Bekins 


You'll find Bantam crane ideal 
for handling steel, scrap, bulk ma 
terials, etc. . . speeds loading 
ob ete MEO bel Lologo bbe) 

hoppers . 

for excavatine 

Bantams u >¢ 

tionwide distributor 

c on for details! 


Schield Bantam Co 
259 Park St., Waverly, Ia., U.S. A. 


(J Send details on truck-mounted 
BANTAM Crane. 


Company . 
Address ... 


SCHIELD 
say _ BANTAM 
Mrs. Levin is settled, but Bekins’ job 


isn’t finished. Next day an agent calls Cranes ¢ Excavators 


to check on move, settle damages. 


Before they leave Mrs. Levin’s Liew home, 7 
movers set up furniture and attach the elec- 
tric appliances. Total moving time: five hr. 
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Do you make the most of manpower? 


As you move into the defense program you 
will want to be sure you're conserving 
manpower in your plant. Don’t waste it 
on jobs that can be done faster and 

easier by other methods. With conveyors 
one man is able to take over handling 
formerly done by many. 


Check facts about the cost of product 
handling. Consult a conveyor expert. 
We don’t know aii the answers but we 
really do know our conveyors and 
what they will do to help you 

save money and manpower. 


Let us show you what Alvey engineers 
have done for industries having conveyor 
requirements similar to your own. 
Write or phone now. 


ALVEY CONVEYOR MFG. CO. 
9275 Olive St. Road, St. Louis 24, Mo. 
Branch sales offices sn principal citses 


supplies a pre-moving-day kit to all its 
customers. Step-by-step _ instructions 
spell out what should be done to make 
the shift as easy and fast as possible. 
The same company also gives the house- 
holder a booklet filled with tips on 
how to get settled quickly once the 
move is over. It even supplies a shop- 
ping list of things that should be in 
the refrigerator for the first day. 








MARKETING BRIEFS 





New threat to druggists: “Feed stores 
and hatcheries cast a covetous eye on 
the animal and poultry health goods 
business,” according to Drug Topics. 
This comes at a time when druggists 
are already worrying about the inroads 
of supermarkets and other outlets in 
the drug business (BW —Dec.9’50,p56). 
s 
Milk concentrates are causing more 
upsets in the milk market (BW —Mar. 
31°51,p86). The Vermont dairy in- 
dustry has become so concerned about 
the new concentrates that the legis- 
lature has appointed a commission to 
study the problem. 


e 
Federated Department Stores had a 
very good year. Sales for the 12 months 
ending Feb. 3 came to slightly more 
than $389-million—a gain of $30.5- 
million over 1949. Earnings after taxes 
were 4.7% of sales as against 4.4% 
the year before. 

” 
Shoe orders were slow at the Bos- 
ton show of the New England Shoe 
& Leather Assn. Experts gave these 
basic reasons: (1) Production over the 
past 12 months beat retail sales by 
about 20-million pairs; and (2) consum- 
ers overbought in December and Jan- 
uary. 

* 
U.S. Tobacco Co., one of the oldest 
smoking tobacco and snuff companies 
in the country, has finally moved into 
cigarettes. It has purchased Fleming- 
Hall Tobacco Co., Inc., for $4.3-mil- 
lion. That gives U.S. Tobacco three 
cigarette brands—Sano, Encore, Shef- 
field. 

8 
Colored oleomargarine lost out in 
Pennsylvania. Measures to allow sale 
of yellow oleo were killed off in the 
legislative committee. Proponents of 
oleo will make another try. 

® 
A new TV “translator” that will al- 
low any set to receive telecasts on ultra- 
high-frequency channels was announced 
by General Electric. FCC has proposed 
nearly 2,000 new UHF and VHF (very 
high frequency) allocations. 
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No Peace for Exclusive Dealing 


Mobilization hasn’t softened antitrusters any. Justice Dept. 
is pushing Case and Richfield actions. FTC is also busy. 


Businessmen who have worried about 
antitrust actions against exclusive deal- 
ing will have to go right on worrying. 
Mobilization has changed nothing. Gov- 
ernment antitrusters are still tightening 
the screws on companies that try to 
prevent their dealers or wholesalers 
from carrying competitive products. 
¢ Two Fronts—The pattern came clear 
this week as the Justice Dept. pursued 
two important exclusive dealing cases 
in the fields of farm implements (J. I. 
Case Co.) and oil (Richfield Oil Corp.). 
All told, Justice now has five such suits 
pending; they all arise from Section 
III of the Clayton act. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—which holds concurrent juris- 
diction with Justice over these cases— 
has no less than nine exclusive dealing 
actions pending. Most significant of 
these is the one in the field of retail- 
ing (Gamble-Skogmo, Inc.). 
¢ Key Case—The current activity is 
cnough to confirm the fears raised in 
the trade back in 1949 when the Su- 
preme Court rendered its decision in 
the famous exclusive dealing case 
against Standard Oil Co. of California 
(BW—Jun.18'49,p21). 

The Supreme Court’s decision nailed 
this down: It is illegal under the Clay- 
ton act (1) to require your customers to 
buy all their needs from you, and (2) 
to bar them from buying goods from 
others. This holds whether or not the 
supplier has a dominant position in the 
market. 

hat was a key case. At the time of 
the decision, the Justice Dept. already 
had four other similar cases pending— 
against Richfield, Case, Deere & Co., 
and International Harvester Co. The 
California Standard case paved the way 
for another in the same field—against 
Sun Oil Co. 
¢ Case’s Case—First of the agricultural 
implement cases (BW —Sep.24’49,p87) 
to reach court is that against Case. The 
Justice Dept. has just completed its 
argument against Case in the Min- 
neapolis Federal District Court. The 
defense has until May 21 to prepare its 
side. 

In the agricultural implement cases, 
Justice charged that the three com- 
panies had suppressed competition by 
exclusive agreements with retail dealers. 
It argued that these contracts prevented 
competing manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery from using these outlets. Said 
Herbert A. Bergson, Assistant Attorney 
General, at the time the cases were 
brought: 

“The average farming community 
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can support only one or two farm ma- 
chinery dealers. Naturally, these dealers 
must be able to supply their customers 
with a full line of equipment. ... A 
necessary consequence of such a re- 
quirement is not only to restrict the 
farmer’s choice but also to deny to 
other manufacturers, and_ particularly 
‘short-line’ manufacturers, the oppor- 
tunity of the available business. . .” 
e Richfield—A decision on Case is 
many weeks away. Meanwhile, the sec- 
ond oil case—against Richfield—is due 
to get under way in Los‘Angeles. ‘The 
judge who will hear it—Judge Leon 
Yankwich of the Los Angeles Federal 
District Court—is the same one who 
heard the California Standard case. 

e FTC Moves—The [Federal ‘Trade 
Commission moves in the same general 
direction as the Justice Dept. But FTC 
lawyers tend to play down the im- 
portance of the California Standard 
case. They point out that long before 
this case came to court F'I'C was suc- 
cessfully cracking down on exclusive 
dealing via cease-and-desist orders. 

Since the war, FTC has issued eight 
cease-and-desist orders to companies in- 
volved in exclusive dealing. Some out- 
standing orders have been those issued 
to National Pressure Cooker Co. 
(1948); Horlicks Corp. (1950); and 
Automatic Canteen Co. (1950), which 
is taking the order to court. 

In the postwar period FTC has also 

brought nine new complaints against 
exclusive dealing practices—three of 
them in the hearing aids field (Dicto- 
graph Products, Maico Co., Beltone 
Hearing Aid Co. Other cases have 
dealt with sparkplugs, cosmetics, motor- 
cycles, carbon paper rolls. All nine are 
still pending. 
e Into Retailing—The action against 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., big midwestern 
auto supply, appliance, and soft goods 
chain, marks a new departure for FTC. 
Its other exclusive dealing actions have 
been against manufacturers. With the 
Gamble-Skogmo case it has moved into 
retailing. 

FTC has attacked the relations be- 
tween the chain and its 1,800-odd inde- 
pendently owned authorized dealers. 
The commission charges that Gamble- 
Skogmo sells its merchandise on the 
condition that the purchasers shall not 
deal in similar merchandise of competi- 
tors. It also maintains that this exclu- 
sive dealing policy is “rigidly policed 
and enforced” through coercion and 
intimidation of retail dealers. 

e More of Same?—The Gamble- 
Skogmo action poses a question: Will 
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“The only bad feature 
about Aeroquip Hose is 
that it won't stretch far 


enough to meet all 
the demand.” 
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output! Talk business in seconds—save 
time ... boost production with fast-ac- 
tion AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech 
contact between all departments speeds 
routine—measurably boosts office and 
plant efficiency —takes the load off busy 
iswitchboards. AMPLICALL keeps person- 
nel on the job every working minute— 
gets more work done for every operations 
dollar spent! Write today for complete 
details on AMPLICALL—the superior elec- 
tronic Intercommunication System that 
builds better business for you. 
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FTC move deeper into retailing? Obvi- 
ously, there is plenty of opportunity for 
it to do so. Take autos, where exclusive 
dealing has long been an accepted prac- 
tice, or drugs, where some drug chains 
also deal with their agent stores in the 
manner of Gamble-Skogmo. Or again, 
there is wholesaling, where exclusive 
contracts are not uncommon. 

¢ Practical Results—What effect does 
antitrust action actually have on the 
daily operations of business? If the gov- 
ernment wins an exclusive dealing case, 
will this upset a company’s traditional 
marketing policies? 

Judging from what has happened at 
California Standard since the Supreme 
Court decision the answer appears to 
be, “Not very much.” 

California Standard is reluctant to 
talk very much about the subject while 
the Richfield case hangs over the oil 
industry. But what it will say indicates 
that the decision against it has left its 
marketing setup pretty much as it was. 

Of course, after the decision Stand- 
ard rewrote its dealer contract to elimi- 
nate the exclusive dealing sections. But 
despite this, the company says: 

(1) Its competitive position has not 
materially been changed. These are its 
words: ‘““Ihe over-all competitive posi- 
tion has generally been maintained. It 


It’s difficult for prospective tenants to tell 
how big their apartment is going to be just 
from the floor plan. To help them visualize, 
Bing & Bing, Inc., New York real estate and 
construction company, has designed a set of 
cardboard cutouts of furniture. Each piece 
is drawn to the scale most commonly used 
in apartment house floor plans—} in. equals 
one ft. There are 50 pieces, all the essentials 
plus a love seat, baby grand piano, chaise 


is difficult to isolate the effect of the 
Supreme Court decision from other 
factors.” 

(2) It has not replaced independently 
owned gas stations with company-owned 
ones. A fear that this would happen was 
expressed by Justice Douglas in a dis- 
senting opinion in the California Stand- 
ard case. He thought that the “elim- 
ination of these requirement contracts 
sets the stage for Standard and the other 
oil companies to build service-station 
empires of their own.” He thought that 
this would “wipe out large segments of 
independent filling station operators.” 

Standard on this point says laconi- 
cally, “The company has continued its 
normal station development program. 
Its proportion of company-owned sta- 
tions has not increased.” 

3) Its dealers have not made any 
widespread shifts to competitive prod- 
ucts. 

¢ Not All Legal—This raises an interest- 
ing point. There is nothing illegal about 
exclusive dealing in and of itself, It’s 
only when exclusive contracts are writ- 
ten or when coercion enters into the 
picture that it becomes illegal. Anti- 
trust lawyers themselves point out that 
if a company can manage to find deal- 
ers or wholesalers who want to be loyal 
—of their own volition—well and good. 


longue, and a hope chest. All you have to do 
is press the die-cut pieces out of the card- 
board frame and place them on the floor 
plan. Bing & Bing has copyrighted the 
device under the name “Min-U-Teriors.” 
The company is using them now to aid 
prospective tenants for its new building on 
East End Avenue in New York City. It plans 
to make them available to the public and 
other real estate companies in the future. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


“A glass of water, please” 


All over America, clear, pure drinking water 
can usually be had for the asking. But that 
glass of water so casually given and accepted 
is the result of careful planning and process- 
ing by water supply officials everywhere. And 
in their constant effort to combat water borne 
contamination, chlorine and its related prod- 
ucts are major weapons. 

Long a powerful oxidizing agent for bleach- 
ing as well as for sanitizing, chlorine is in 
growing demand for these uses. Today, how- 
ever, the chief application for chlorine is as a 
raw material in the manufacture of other 
chemicals. Insecticides and weed-killers; 
pharmaceuticals; antifreeze; chlorinated hy- 


drocarbons for dry cleaning; degreasers and 
refrigerants ; synthetic glycerine; chlorinated 
styrene and polyvinyl chlorides for plastics 
and rubber—these uses of chlorine promise to 
show continued heavy expansion. 

For many years a major supplier of chlo- 
rine products for sanitation use, Mathieson 
is expanding its activities in other chlorine- 
consuming fields to meet the growing needs 
of industry, agriculture and public health. 


e+ 
' 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MATHIESON BUILDING, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





TRANSPORTATION 


How the U. S. shares in world shipping 


Thousands of dead-weight tons 
re 
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ig Cargo Fleet Not Big Enough 


many ships, yet in fact there’s such an 


There are more ships afloat today 
than ever before—and the world faces 
a critical shipping shortage 
¢ Biggest in History—Figures collected 
recently by the National Federation 
of American Shipping show that foreign 
and U.S. fleets are the biggest in 
history (hey total more than 11, 
000 ships, with a combined carrying 
capacity of 180-million deadweight 
tons. In addition, there are more than 
1,000 ships on order in world ship- 
yards. Some 800 of them will slide 
down ways this year and next. 

Nations that before World War II 
never owned a merchantman are big 
shippers today. And both Germany and 
Japan have begun to rebuild their war- 
shattered fleets without restriction. All 
limits on number, size, and speed have 
been lifted. The Japanese fleet will 
pass 3-million tons within a year. Ger- 
man merchant ships totaled only 450,- 
000 tons in 1949; they'll reach 1.2- 
million tons in 1952. 

e Signs of Shortage—But even with 
this huge armada afloat and under 
construction, there just aren’t enough 
ships—or at least enough of the right 
kind of ships—to keep up with de- 
mand for space. Right now materials 
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for U.S. strategic stockpiles are piling 
up on foreign shores. Estimates are 
that almost 1-million tons of needed 
raw materials are stacked in Indian 
and East African ports waiting for a 
ride to the U.S. 

The tell-tale of shipping shortage 
shows up, too, in rocketing freight 
rates. For most commodities, they've 
hit a new high. Coal rates, for instance, 
from Hampton Roads to Antwerp and 
Rotterdam have leaped from $4.10 a 
ton last November to $13.75 a ton to- 
day. Before Korea, chrome and man- 
ganese could be hauled from India 
and Africa’s east coast to the U.S. for 
$8 a ton. It costs $19 a ton to move 
them now. Shipping wheat from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Britain costs $19.50 
a ton—about three times the rate of 
nine months ago. ‘ 

As further evidence of a pinch in 
shipping, the government’s . National 
Shipping Authority is putting govern- 
ment-owned ships into service under 
general agency agreements with private 
operators. And in Britain, the govern- 
ment threatens to put the entire mer- 
chant fleet under its control. 
¢ Why Ships Are Short—How is it 
that on the face of it there are so 


acute shortage? The Korean war, of 
course, is one reason. Not only has a 
lot of shipping space been diverted 
to actual support of the war, but prob- 
ably a far greater portion has been 
absorbed in handling defense ma- 
terials all over the world—shipments of 
which expanded greatly as a result of 
the war. 

¢ Shift to Bulk Cargoes—This caused a 
shift in the whole pattern of trade. 
Demand for bulk carriers stepped up 
as cargoes changed from packaged 
goods to ores and other strategic ma- 
terials. Statistically, there were enough 
ships to meet this volume, but not 
enough of the right kinds of ships—the 
bulk carriers. 

The case of British shipping is typi- 
cal. The British merchant fleet. totals 
22.5-million tons of which 12.5-million 
tons are dry cargo carriers. And only 
750,000 tons are the bulk carriers so 
badly needed. 

Accentuating this problem is the 
fact that the wheat and coal trade 
across the Atlantic has been heavier 
than normal this year, Floods in Brit- 
ain have so retarded planting that off- 
cials now figure they will have to 
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~ WHATEVER 
THE JOB... 


Chrysler Industrial Engines 


° in industry, Chrysler P 
give Better Performance pS iaun tb wpe 
Pumps * Generators * Tractors * Are 
Welders * Baling Machines ° 


at Lower Cost! | voor * Tackle lcs * Wind 


Chrysler Industrial—15 . a : LH, L4 fs GH 14,4 
one of eight basic models 


iN fal) 
Leading manufacturers and operators of industrial equipment are! x: fl » | ral 
unanimous in their praise of Chrysler Industrial Engines. ee 
For Chrysler Industrial Engines are designed and built specifically 3 
for rugged work. They are engineered to develop maximum power } Mf 
day-in, day-out with a minimum of down time and at a minimum ‘s 
. operating cost. They are not only capable of wide application but 
they can also be adapted to specific regional operating conditions. 


Chrysler Industrial Engines are backed by service everywhere. 


A letter of inquiry will bring an engineer well qualified to discuss 
your application. Address: Industrial Engine Division, The Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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Because of the hundreds of uses for 
CONSOWELD Laminates and Impreg- 
nated Papers, they could well be the 
answer to your material shortage 
problems. 
is many 
COnNSOWELD different 
things... 





a colorful kitchen 
counter top 


COCO EOESEOEEEESETESE EEE E EES EEEOED 


troop seats 
in an airplane 
€& foundry pattern plates 


radar receiver | : 
tube sockets & “~~ bh 
other insulation SS a 


SPST HHO OSE SEE EEEHEEESEHESEEEEEES 


tanning pasting boards | 


CONSOWELD Industrial Laminates 
can be sawed, formed, punched, 
stamped, drilled, milled, turned, 
threaded and planed. In panel form, 
they are used for refrigerator truck 
sub-flooring; wall, door and floor 
surfacing in military housing, etc. 
& CONSOWELD Decorative Laminates 
can be bonded to almost any smooth 
horizontal and vertical surface to 
make a finished surface that is good 
for a colorful lifetime. &@ CONSOWELD 
Impregnated Papers, molded to ply- 
wood or basswood, make aircraft 
floor, wall and ceiling panels; ramps 
for cargo planes; seats for troop- 
Carrying aircraft. 








wall surfacing 
in a hospital 





Whet is Tell us all about it. Maybe 

your we have the answers. Con- 
solidated Water Power & 
Paper Company—manufac- 
turers of CONSOWELD Laminates and 
Consolidated Enamel Papers—Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin. 


problem ? 


COnSOWELD 
decorative and industrial 


LAMENATES 


FOR COMMERCIAL INE 
RESIDENTIAL APPLE 





import 500,000 more tons of grain 
than they had planned. This will put 
increasing demands on bulk cargo space. 

Of course, dry cargo carriers can be 
converted to handle bulk cargoes. But 
it’s an expensive job. For “the grain 
trade, you have to install “shifting 
boards’’—partitions across the holds to 
keep the shifting grain from piling up 
and giving a list to the ship. It costs 
between $10,000 and $17,000 to put 
in these boards. Owners of dry cargo 
vessels are reluctant to make this in- 
vestment—particularly since they make 
more profit on packaged freight. 
eA Fifth in Reserve—Another reason 
why there don’t appear to be as many 
bottoms available as there should be 
is that there aren’t as many seaworthy 
ships as world fleet totals indicate. 
Fully 1,800 ships—or almost a fifth of 
the world total--are laid up in the U.S 
reserve fleet. These are World War 1 
Liberties for the most part. 

Theoretically, they could all be 
chartered to U.S. private operators. 
But actually, only 220 vessels from the 
reserve are under bareboat charter. 
¢ Reconditioning Cost—Cost again is 
the problem. Today a private opera- 
tor has to lay out about $150,000 to 
get cach ship he charters from the U.S. 
Maritime Administration into service. 
Ordinarily, USMA is supposed to foot 
the bilt for the major reconditioning 
expenses—usually about $100, 000 
worth. But right now USMA is broke. 
It had used up all its fiscal 1951 appro- 
priations by last January in getting ships 
out of reserve for the Korean run. And 
it had to borrow $37-million from 
the Navy and ECA to outfit the vessels. 

So until Congress grants USMA an- 
other appropriation, private operators 
will have to put up all the recondition- 
ing money themselves. They can‘amor- 
tise it later against the charter-hire pay- 
ments they make to the government. 
But unless they are sure of a long run 
of profitable trading, they just don’t 
think it’s worth the risk. 
¢ Red Tape—If the cost factor doesn’t 
stop the private operator from char- 
tering ships from the reserve fleet, red 
tape probably will. Last year Congress 
amended the ship sales act of 1946 to 
require USMA to hold hearings on 
each application for a charter. In 
these, the operator has to prove that 
there are not enough ships active to 
do the job he wants to do and that 
the job is in the national interest. 
That takes a lot of documentation and 
a long time to prove. It discourages 
many. 

USMA’s power to sell ships outright 
from the reserve fleet expired Jan. 15. 
But in the two weeks before the door 
closed, private U.S. companies bought 
131 ships from the government. 

This may be one reason why pri- 
vate operators are chartering so few 


ships from the government. They may 
be waiting to see what effect these re- 
cent purchases are going to have on 
the market, before hiring more ships 
to compete with them. 
e Military Needs—The military has its 
own idea of a merchant marine, and 
it doesn’t mesh closely with what we 
have now. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
want: first, double our present troop- 
lift capacity of about 500,000 men; 
second, at least 50 over-20-knot tankers 
of 30,000 tons each; third, a full-scale 
program to replace our reserve ficct 
with high-speed 12,500-ton Mariners. 
Industry is reluctant, however, to 
build any more ships on its own, even 
with Washington paying for the “de- 
fense features.” Costs are skyrocket- 
ing. The $250-million appropriated 
last fall for USMA to build 50 Mar- 
iners will now buy only 35. The fu- 
ture is uncertain. If war should come, 
the government would take over all 
merchant vessels anyhow. 
¢ Government Building—If private en- 
terprise won't build what’s required, 
government may have to. One plan is 
to build 20 troop ships for Military 
Sea Transport Service that would later 
be convertible into passenger liners. 
The military wants large high-speed 
tankers that would be convertible to 
fleet oilers in wartime. Right now 
there isn’t a single tanker in the privately 
owned fleet capable of traveling faster 
than 18 knots. 
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Icing Clouds—Inside 


Cold air is big business, important business, 
at the Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory 


in Cleveland. To learn the answers to high- 
altitude jet engine problems, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has 
made the lab the largest refrigerating plant 
in the world. One of its four cold-making 
installations makes the equivalent of 30-mil- 
lion Ib. of ice every 24 hours. The picture 
shows the lab’s new spray generating equip. 
ment, which manufactures icing clouds. 
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THE WALDORF -ASTORIA 


inlets Greatest lolol Gy 


Hotels owned or operated by 
HILTON HOTELS CORPORATION 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 
In Chicago . . . THE STEVENS AND THE PALMER HOUSE 
In New York . . . THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D.C... . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles .. . THE Town House 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio ... THE DaYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas . . . Tit HILTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico .. . Tot H1Lton HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico . . . THE Carine HILTON 


Fuere 1s no hotel in the world which possesses more 
enduring traditions nor a greater wealth of significance 
than the glamorous Waldorf-Astoria on New York’s aris- 
tocratic Park Avenue. Although always a great hotel in 
its own right, friendly hospitality now complements the 
qualities of perfection which have made the Waldorf- 


Astoria internationally famous for over five decades. 


NEW YORK 
CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
JOSEPH P. BINNS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER 
FRANK A. READY, VICE PRESIDENT & CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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Will inheritance taxes 
force liquidation of 
your business ? 


You can protect your family from 
forced liquidation of your business in 
case of your death to pay debts and 
inheritance taxes, through the proper 
use of a Business Purchase Agreement. 
Whether your business is a sole 
proprietorship, a partnership or a close 
corporation, you should know the facts 
about Business Purchase Agreements. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“The Importance of Business Purchase 
Agreements’’ clearly explains the 
dangers of failing to provide a plan for 
the continuation of your business in 
case of your death; and shows you in 
simple terms how a Business Purchase 
Agreement can protect your interests 
and those of your family. Address: 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Dept. A, Home Office, Montpelier, Vt. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OnTrericn 


VERMONT 





























s Longest selling gas unit heater 


ung from ceiling 
r mounted on floor 


AUTOMOBILES FROM WEST GERMANY dominated the International Auto Show in 
Frankfurt. Of the 518 exhibitors representing nine nations, 470 were from West Germany. 
The show featured modern cars and light trucks. Over 300,000 drifted through the displays. 


West Germany on Wheels 


wwe fall 


Crs 
“WEAPER with REZNO 


Reznor gas unit heaters manufacture 
ONLY the amount of heat you NEED at 
the time. You use a minimum of fuel 
during every season—da little for mild 
days .. . just enough fuel for lots of heat 
in the winter... and you have air circu- 
lation on hot summer days. They are 
installed as a single unit or in various 
numbers in factories, stores, warehouses 
and offices. 

La ee ee _ — — 
REZNOR MANU FACTURI NG CO. 
3 UNION ST MERCER, PENNA 
Seda me 20-page catalog in full color 


Name 

Firm___ 

Address ___ anions 
 _— Zone 
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West Germany walked away with 
the International Auto’ Show held in 
Frankfurt, Germany—the first in West- 
em Germany for 13 years. Nine na- 
tions were represented, but 470 of the 
518 exhibitors were from West Ger- 
many. 

The exhibition spotlighted the enor- 
mous strides Germany has made in 
manufacturing comeback. Five years 
ago, the Big Five (Volkswagen, General 
Motor’s Adam Opel A. G., Daimler- 
Benz, Ford, and Borgward) produced 
only 1,293 passenger cars. Last year 
output added up to 209,623. And the 
industry is training its 1951 sights on 
a still bigger target—it hopes to surpass 
its 1938 figure of 276,804 (BW —Feb. 
3’51,p100). 


Ihe show featured modern cars, 
light trucks, as well as many of the 
more-advanced technological improve- 
ments in the automotive field. Some 
of the models are already in produc- 
tion, others scheduled for late fall. 

Faka Automobile Co. of Salzburg 
showed its new three-wheel, three-seat 
motor scooter, designed to provide 
cheap transportation for small families. 
It’s equipped with a 120-cc. engine 
mounted over the front wheel. Costs 
only $357. 

A new kind of splinterproof glass 
for windshields was demonstrated 
by Sicherheits-Berbundglas _Industie, 
Aachen. The glass is a three-ply affair 
with the middle layer consisting of 
elastic, transparent material. 
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FULDA MOBIL, exhibited by Elektro-Maschinenbau Co., is a three-wheel, two-seater sedan or 
convertible. The one-cylinder, 8.5-hp. engine is over the rear wheel. Price: $593. 


PARTNER, Hanomag Co.’s two-door, five-passenger sedan, has a 697-cc., three-cylinder, 28- 
hp. engine, and front wheel drive. Price: about $1,375. 


MERCEDES CONVERTIBLE in the Daimler-Benz exhibit has a six-cylinder, 115-hp. engine, 
speed capacity of about 96 mph. Price: about $5,347 for convertible; $4,405 for sedan. 
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AIR MAIL WITHIN 
YOUR OWN PLANT 


Stash operating costs ... speed 
the flow of paper work with 
Lamson Pneumatic Tubes. For 
example, an aircraft plant in- 
stalled a Lamson Tube System 
and saved $150,000 annually in 
speeding orders, blueprints, mail, © 
telegrams and requisitions. 


Tubes save costly, needless steps in 
plants and business offices. They co- 
ordinate the flow of production papers 
with the flow of materials . . . whisk 
confidential data, even small tools, to 
the proper desk or station. In steel 
mills they’re used to rush hot samples 
to the laboratory for quick analysis. 


A Lamson Field Engineer will be 
glad to discuss money-saving tubes 
with you. Write or wire us today, 
Lamson Corporation, 105 Lamson St., 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. Offices in principal 
cities. 


time, cut costs in 
all businesses. 





“No Correspondence Hangover* | Cheaper Delivery 
SINCE WE GOT OUR AUTO-TYPIST” Truck study for grocery 


wholesalers shows a three-step 
method of cutting costs. Savings 
can run as high as 50%. 


“AUTO-TYPIST certainly saved Show a businessman a way to cut 
the day for me. Now | can get operating costs 20% to 50%, and you'll 
all the boss’ correspondence out produce some excitement. That kind of 
on time—and no ‘after 5’ excitement has hit members of the 
work for me, either!” National-American Wholesale Grocers 
x Assn. It all stems from a joint study 
into wholesale trucking procedures now 
being run off by NAWGA leaders and 
truck experts from GMC Truck & 
Coach Division of General Motors. 
The study, pegged to seven whole- 
salers representing a cross-section of the 
business, began last September. A pre- 
liminary report is already in the hands 
of NAWGA member firms. 

e What to Do—Boiled down, the re- 
port recommends three basic steps to 
cut delivery costs: (1) Set up good rec- 
ords; (2) from the records select the 
proper vehicle type for specific jobs; 
and (3) install a preventive maintenance 
: ; program. 

IT’S TRUE! Auto-typist breaks up your repeti- Records, the study points out, are the 
tive correspondence bottleneck, cuts down your key to truck performance. Yet, tradi- 
dictation costs, too ... with its automatic solu- tionally, wholesalers treat delivery costs 
tion to your routine letter writing problems. somewhat lightly—despite the fact that 
Whether you have heavy loads of replies to get hauling expense makes up about 20% 
out every day—or whether your “paper work” is of all their operating cost. They draw 
more modest ... you can do it speedily, effi- a magic line at, say, 14% or 2% of 


ciently, economically with Auto-typist. total sales. If delivery costs stay under 
the magic line, they don’t worry. 


Ihe study found wholesaler truck 
flects that showed violent fluctuations 


ec! Write at nce for th; Phe in cost-per-mile estimates—as much as 
Is 100% within a six-month period. Ve- 
et th I 
helptul bookl at shows yo 


iu Whos ; | hicle depreciation, maintenance, and re- 

-typist can do for You ; ii pair figures were spread so erratically 

Auto x in Your x that a sound picture of running costs 
own office. oo proved impossible. 

m/f) The study is recommending stand- 
ardized forms for daily driver reports on 
such items as trip mileage, number of 
stops, weight of goods delivered, gas 
consumed. 
¢ Vehicles—On selecting vehicles for 
the job, the study found that on. hauler 
was losing as much as $100,000 annu 
ally in fuel costs because he was using 
the wrong kind of trucks. 

For over-the-road hauling, the study 
shows that diesel-powered tractors ef- 
fect substantial savings in fuel costs over 
gas-powered vehicles. On city routes, 
savings of 10% to 20% are possible 
through use of trucks with proper ca- 
pacity and maneuverability. 
¢ Maintenance—Some of the most glar- 
ing inefficiencies showed up in vehicle 
maintenance procedures. One fleet of 
52 trucks had a variation in miles-per- 
gallon ranging from 14 mi. to more 
than 8 mi. 





There’s a style and model Auto-typist 
priced to fill the needs of every office 
(Dual Selector Model 5060, right). 


*With apologies to our good friend and Auto-typist customer, Philip Morris. 


<eeeeesaay 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 95-A, 614 North Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send me your free booklet “How To Use the Auto-typist,” and descriptive liter- 
ature. 


NAME 





COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
city 


104, 
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Vou have to ee it to believe it! 


You can see how fresh and crisp these smart new cotton dresses appear to the 
television audience. But what the television camera doesn’t show is how these 
dresses stay crisp and fresh for days...and how their wrinkles disappear 
overnight on the hanger! 

These wonderful new features—wrinkle and soil resistance—are given to 
many cotton garments by the textile industry through the use of SuperseT® 
Resin, a remarkably durable finish developed by American Cyanamid’s 
Textile Resin Department. Women’s and children’s cotton dresses and sports- 
wear, boys’ wear, men’s sports shirts and other garments treated with 
SuPERSET not only resist wrinkling but stay clean longer, are easier to wash and 
iron and need no starching. And these advantages last as long as the 
garments themselves! 

Helping manufacturers to give you more for your clothing dollar is one of the 
many benefits obtained through Cyanamid chemical research. 


AMERICAN Ganamid company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Chemicals and Finishes for the Textile Industry—another of the many industries served by Cyanamid 





We Mobilize for Freedom 





SECOND OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


We Must Pay As We to 


We must do our utmost to pay as we go for our 
present defense program. 


On that proposition those who speak with au- 
thority are remarkably well agreed. This editorial 
— the second in a series on our mobilization for 
freedom — sets forth in simple terms why there is 
this agreement. 

Next year — the fiscal year beginning next July 1 
— the federal government's budget calls for the ex- 
penditure of $10 billion more than is scheduled 
to be collected in taxes. The deficit is due to the 
increase in defense expenditures. 

A part of this deficit can be eliminated by cutting 
non-essential expenditures and increasing efficiency 
in the defense program. There is wide agreement on 
this. It is the duty of the President and Congress to 
see that it is saved. 

How the remaining deficit anticipated in the 
federal budget—$5 billion to $10 billion—is handled 
is crucial. The government can meet it by raising 
taxes—by paying as we go. Or it can borrow, issuing 
more government bonds. 


Borrow Again? 


We relied heavily on borrowing in both World 
War I and World War II. In World War I only 
about one-third of the expenditures of the federal 
government were met by taxation. In World War 
II about 45 percent were met in this way. The rest 
we borrowed. Some people ask, why can’t we rely 
heavily on borrowing again? Why is it crucially 
important to avoid adding $5 billion to $10 billion 
to a federal debt that is already $257 billion? 


Part of the answer is found in the contrast be- 


tween this defense program and our all-out effort 
of World War II. Another part—and one that is all- 
important in combatting inflation—results from the 
rapid decline in the purchasing power of the Amer- 
ican dollar in recent years. 

We went “all out” in World War IT. We put al- 
most half of everything we produced into our mili- 
tary effort. Taxes high enough to pay the financial 
costs as incurred would have meant huge tax in- 
creases. It was feared that such increases would kill 
financial incentives to get “all out” production. 
Since we expected the wat to be short, borrowing 
seemed a safe expedient. Price control and ration- 
ing, with wartime patriotism to give them effective 
support, were relied upon to keep in check the in- 
flationary pressure created by borrowing rather 
than taxing. 

Our present defense program is scheduled to 
take a much smaller share of our production, but 
to take it over a much longer period. At its peak, 
the program as now planned will take only about 
20 percent of our total national production. But, 
to use General Bradley’s phrase, “the conditions 
under which we labor may persist for ten, fifteen 
or twenty years. 


What About Controls? 


For a period of any such duration it. would be 
foolhardy to expect that the sort of controls we had 
for the few years of World War II could hold in 
check the inflationary pressure created by not pay- 
ing as we go. It would be as foolhardy as it would 
be for a family to plan on borrowing to pay the 
expenses of a member discovered to be afflicted by 
a chronic ailment which might last a long lifetime. 














Obviously, the only safe thing to do in such a case 
would be to adjust the family budget so that the 
expenses of the illness would be paid currently. 

Our heavy reliance on borrowing in World War 
Il had consequences which block a successful re- 
peat performance. 


If the borrowing had been done by persuading 
individuals to transfer their savings into govern- 
ment bonds, relatively little inflationary pressure 
would have been created. What the government 
would have spent with the proceeds of such bond 
sales would have been subtracted from the money 
individual consumers could spend. 

But much of the borrowing was done from banks. 
That course expanded the amount of money avail- 
able to the government without any offsetting sub- 
traction of money from the hands of individuals. 
Thus, when direct price controls were removed 
after the war, this bottled-up purchasing power 
contributed to a price inflation which has cut pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar about in half 
— and decidedly changed the attitudes of the Amer- 
ican people toward that dollar. 

During World War II, Americans in general be- 
lieved that: 

The war would not last long. 

The dollar would hold its value, and even gain 
value after the war. 

Many wonderful new products would be avail- 
able in the postwar period. 

Today the American people have: 

Seen the value of their dollars melt away fast. 
Been assured that, at best, we may have a 10- 
15-20-year pull ahead. 

Been warned not to expect a postwar paradise 
anytime soon. 

One result of these changed attitudes is a notable 
lack of enthusiasm for government bonds on the 
part of individual investors. This is indicated by the 
fact that since Korea redemptions of E bonds have 
exceeded sales by about $600 million. Another 
result is a continuing rush to convert dollars into 
physical goods and equipment or claims on them. 
This trend weighs against financing the prospective 
federal deficit by borrowing from individuals. 

Borrowing from banks to meet the deficit would 
again add fuel to inflation. 


The prospective deficit is due to federal expen- 


ditures for military goods. Even if they are not 
blown up or shipped abroad, these goods will not 
be available to civilians. But the money paid to 
those who produce military goods will still be avail- 
able to bid up the prices of civilian goods. Thus, 
at a time when people show relatively little disposi- 
tion to save dollars, a menacing inflationary pres- 
sure — an inflationary gap, the economists call it — 
will be.created. 

If our fight against inflation is to be successful 
this gap must be closed by taxes. We need to do 
other things, too, for inflation has many different 
causes. Credit expansion must be effectively con- 
trolled. Production of civilian goods must be in- 
creased as much as possible by eliminating waste 
and inefficiency. But a pay-as-we-go tax program 
is basic to a successful attack on inflation. And in- 
flation — unless it is checked — could wreck our 
defense effort. 


We cannot pay as we go merely by soaking 
harder the corporations and those in the upper in- 
come brackets. 


As the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
has reported, “by far the largest part of the addi- 
tional revenue must come from the middle and 
lower tax brackets. These are the brackets in which 
the great bulk of the income is located.” 


Taxes Can Attack Inflation 


By spreading tax increases broadly, taking small 
amounts from many people, inflationary pressure 
would be effectively reduced. It is the expenditures 
of the great mass of people, rather than the small 
numbers in the upper income tax brackets, that 
create most of the pressure. Moreover, it is possible 
to increase taxes broadly without killing the eco- 
nomic incentives to produce. Maintaining these 
incentives is essential to the success of the defense 
effort. 


Our elected representatives cannot be expected 
to be enthusiastic about a pay-as-we-go tax pro- 
gram. It involves increasing the taxes of the great 
body of their constituents, an operation completely 
lacking in political glamour. However, such a pro- 
gram also involves the integrity of the American 
dollar. And that is absolutely essential to the suc- 
cess of the defense program. We shall be very fool- 
ish if we do not let our leaders know that we want 
them to do everything possible to pay as we go. 


Mcbraw-Mil! Pablishing Company, Inc. 














"Form 


Now you can achieve deep undercuts 
in finely detailed molding jobs, at low 
pressures and low cost...thanks to 
VINYLITE Brand Dispersion Resins! 
Their resistance to oils, greases, alkalies, 
most strong acids, moisture, aging, and 
abrasion gives them utmost value for 
such items as work gloves, coated floor- 
ings, rain boots, draperies, tool handles, 
dish drainers, to name a few. 
VINYLITE Dispersion Resins permit 
extremely wide control over qualities 
They 


such as color, softness, flexibility. 


Zany” Character Puppets by the 


so essential to intra- 
blood transfusions, is 


CHEMICAL INERTNESS, 
venous tubing used for 
achieved by extruding from VINYLITE Elasto- 
meric Extrusion Compound. Transparent, flexi- 
ble, easy to handle, rless, chemical resistant, 
non-contaminating the tubing is made by Sunlite 
ManufacturingCo.,1223 S. 23 St.,Milwaukee, Wis. 


Jay V. Zimmerman Company, 320 N. Leonard Ave., 





DIFFICULT SHAPES WITH EASE 


with VIN YLITE sranp visPersion RESINS 


are tasteless and odorless. Elastomeric 
materials based on them can be used for 
spread coatings, dip coatings, paper or 
cloth coatings, cast film, or slush mold- 
ing. 

They may well be able to improve 
your products, step up your production, 
and lower your costs. We will gladly put 
you in touch with compounders using 
VINYLITE Dispersion Resins, and send 
you our technical data book, “VINYLITE 
Resins — Dispersion Coatings.” Simply 
write Dept. KL-62 


DIMENSIONAL STABILITY. Consistent accuracy 
is assured by this slide-rule-type relative humid- 
ity calculator, whose VINYLITE Plastic Rigid 
Sheet parts hold their shape—despite temperature 
changes. Water, oil, chemical resistant. The, Sill- 
cocks-Miller Co., 10 W. Parker Ave., Maple- 


wood, N. J. 


St. Louis, Missouri. Heads by Geneve Mfg. Corp., 


inylite 


/B\__ 
raaee\ OO Jmann 
BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Trenton, N. J. 





LASTING RESISTANCE to acids, oils, alkalies, 
chemicals, moisture, corrosive atmospheres is 
given to insulated conductors in this circuit con- 
trol cable by VINYLITE Plastic. Thinner walls 
save space, reduce weight. By Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Co., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Toting Up Business Failures 


Contrary to opinion held in many 
quarters, business failure statistics are 
not gathered by counting the bodies of 
businessmen who have hurled them- 
selves down from high places. ‘The 
method used is considerably less dra- 
matic, but it is more accurate since it 
includes less devastating but equally 
important failures. 

BUSINESS WEEK and everyone else use 
the figures on failures compiled by Dun 
& Bradstreet, the well-known credit in- 
formation organization. ‘There isn’t any 
place else to get them. Dept. of Com- 
merce publishes figures on business dis- 
continuances, but thev include cases 
where a man liquidates because he 
wants to retire, because his partner dies, 
or some such reason other than plain 
financial embarrassment. 
¢ Unadulterated—The Figure of the 
Week is  taken—unadulterated—from 
D&B’s weekly report. It covers the 
actual number of failures reported to 
D&B during the week ending the previ- 
ous Thursday. 

D&B gets its information from its 
145 branch offices and about 25,000 
correspondents. Their information 
comes from a wide variety of sources. 
Court records probably provide the ma- 
jority. Auction sales supply some more. 
Newspaper stories, foreclosure, and 
other legal notices also help. And credi- 
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tors and personal contacts provide many, 
especially where out-of-court settlements 
keep the failure out of the public rec- 
ords. 

A business failure, as defined by Dun 
& Bradstreet, occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or an 
out-of-court arrangement that is likely 
to result in postponement of payment 
of debts or in losses to creditors. That 
means voluntary and involuntary bank- 
ruptcy, reorganization, auction, fore- 
closure, assignment, etc. It also includes 
absconding with the funds and a lot of 
other things. 

The figures don’t attempt to cover 
every single failure. D&B includes only 
those in lines of business eligible for 
listing in its rating book, businesses 
that “are seeking credit in the usual 
sense of the term.” That excludes some 
very small concerns on a strictly cash 
basis. 

e No Check—Since there are no other 
figures available on failures, it isn’t pos- 
sible to determine the accuracy of 
D&B’s. But they are widely accepted 
and used by businessmen, bankers, and 
economists. The company feels that its 
big network of branches and correspond- 
ents gets practically all cases involving 
legal action. It concedes that it may 
miss some of the out-of-court ones occa- 
sionally, but if they are so minor that 





... it’s probably a 
better valve for 
your service, too 


In the oil industry, the American Petro- 
leum Institute sets rigid standards for oil 
well equipment, and the term “it’s API” is 
often used by oil men to express complete 
approval of a thing or situation. 

The Cameron Non-lubricated Lift Plug 
Valve has achieved such distinction in the 
oil country, having demonstrated several 
advantages over the best of conventional 
valves: A pressure-tight seal without the 
aid of lubricant, which eliminates product 
contamination and periodi i e 
and saves the cost of lubricant; a separate, 
renewable seat which may be easily re- 
placed and which permits any desired trim 
for special services; and ease of operation, 
requiring less than one turn of a lever. 

If elevated temperature, high pressure, 
vacuum, corrosive fluids or gases, or prod- 
uct contamination due to valve lubricant 
happens to be a problem in your plant, 
this valve may be the answer. 





Plug Actuo- 
tor which 
lifts, turns 
and 


ating lever. 


Separate, re- 
newable seat 
«+ ee 
changed with- 
out removing 
valve from 
line. 


TRON WORKS, INC. 

P. O. BOX 1212 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York 

Represented in the sterling area by: British 


Oilfield Equipment Co., Ltd., Duke’s Court, 32 
Duke Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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® Of postage stamps, we mean! Once 
you've tried meter stamps, you'll never 
want any other kind! They're goo-less, 
don’t need licking or sticking, don’t have 
to be separated, counted, or kept in tin 
boxes! ,.. Because you print them right 
on your mail with a postage meter. 

@ The DM is a desk model postage meter 
for the small office and home. It prints 
postage as you need it, any amount, for 
any kind of mail. Prints a dated postmark 
at the same time, and (optional) an ad. 
@ The meter holds all the postage you 
want to buy—protects it from loss, theft, 
or damage. Keeps its own records, has a 
moistener for envelope flaps, supplies 
postage for parcel post... Ask our nearest 
office, or send coupon for free booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


“Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 


the U.S. and Canada 


PiTNeEY-Bowes INc 
1494 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 
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they escape its correspondents, it thinks 
they aren’t very significant. 

¢ Near Century—D&B has been gather- 
ing failure figures since 1857. Over the 
jong run, economists say, they are about 
as good a general economic indicator 
as any. During relatively good times 
they have dropped; when bad times hit 
the economy they rise. Until World 
War II, the lowest point for total fail- 
ures since 1900-came in 1918-1920 with 
a floor of 6,451 in 1919. High for the 
past 50 years was 1932 with a record of 
31,822 failures. 

Of course, the total number of busi 
ness enterprises rose steadily during the 
period. But you can still get a fair idea 
of business fluctuations by checking an- 
nual totals over the period. And the 
chart above gives the rate per 10,000 
concerns in business. 

Since the end of World War II, 
however, the trend ‘hasn’t -been so 
marked. ‘Total failures jumped from a 
record low of 809 in 1945 to 9,246 in 
1950. But in 1950 there were more 
concerns in business than ever before, 
so the rate per 10,000 concerns was still 
lower than in any prewar year. And this 
year the upward trend seems -to be re- 
versing itself. ‘Total failures are running 
wel! below 1950 and slightly ‘below 
1949. 
¢ Why?—But the big question for busi- 
nessmen—and for D&B-—is why _ busi- 
nesses fail. D&B has tried to find out 
why. With every report on a failure, a 
reporter or correspondent is supposed 
to submit a report on why the business 
had to fold. 

D&B asks reporters to check at least 
three creditors of the defunct -business. 
It wants apparent causes and if possible 
the underlying causes. 

Dun & Bradstreet figures that busi- 
ness failures are human failures. ‘Uhere 
fore, it groups apparent causes of failure 
and accredits them to more general 
human failings. Bad-habits, poor health, 
marital difficulties, and the like, which 
seem to cause failures, are really all 
basically neglect, says D&B. 

Such causes as insufficient sales, in- 
ventory problems, high operating costs, 
and poor location, according to D&B’s 
system, are actually due to incompetence 
and lack or unbalance of experience. 
Even failures due to disaster such as 
fire, strikes, and acts generally attributed 
to God may in many cases be caused by 
bad management, because—says D&B— 
they could have been anticipated 
through insurance. 
¢ Even Fraud—Types of fraud such as 
misleading names, false financial state- 
ments, etc., are naturally attributed to 
management, except where they are 
committed by employees, and even then 
D&B holds that management could pre- 
vent failure through fidelity bonds and 
the like. 

No provision is made (except pos- 


sibly in the small percentage of failures 
tagged “reason unknown”) for what a 
lot of people like to call bad luck. Bad 
luck can be translated into bad judgment 
and pigeonholed in one of the human- 
failings categories that D&B allows. If 
war wipes out a business because of lack 
of materials or market, that can be con- 
sidered as poor timing or lack of flexi- 
bility. 

Presumably, no smart businessman 
will ever allow himself to go into any- 
thing that may be wiped out by a 
change in public tastes. 
¢ Breakdown—A look at D&B’s 1950 
figures shows that 5.8% of all failures 
during the year were caused basically by 
neglect, 3.8% by fraud, 1.5% by dis- 
aster, and 2.3% by reasons unknown. 
Of the other 86.6%, 16% were 
brought on mainly by lack of experi- 
ence in the line, 15.4% by lack of 
managerial experience, 13.5% by un- 
balanced experience, and the remaining 
41.7% by incompetence. 

D&B sums it up by noting that busi- 
ness failures “just don’t happen without 
a pretty good reason,” and as to 1950's 
9,162 failures, “in 96% of the cases, 
that reason was the individual who 
owned the business.” 
¢ Prices Help—In a study by a D&B 
executive, the relationship between 
wholesale prices and business failures 
is surveyed. In general it observes that 
whenever wholesale prices rise markedly, 
the number of failures declines—and the 
reverse, too. Since wholesale prices are 
among the sensitive indicators of busi 
ness conditions, this observation can be 
translated to mean that when times are 
good, businesses flourish, and when they 
are bad, businesses fold. 
¢ Competition—The study also points 
up D&B’s “‘business failures are human 
failures” principle. Extreme compe- 
tition as an excuse for failure, it says, 
can’t be a valid substitute for poor 
management, since some businesses 
manage to ride out competition (be 
cause they are better managed). 

And lack of working capital—an often 
mentioned cause of failure—is also really 
poor management, says the D&B study. 
Good management wouldn’t permit 
capital to be run through. Or if the 
failure is caused by an initial lack of 
capital, then it’s still a human error— 
a good manager never would have gone 
into the business with insufficient capi- 
tal in the first place. 

D&B’s figures are widely used, and 
its analyses are widely studied. Bankers 
and businessmen concerned with credit 
want to know what lines of business 
have high mortality rates, and every- 
body going into business wants to find 
out the principal pitfalls—human and 
ex machina—that they may run into. All 
these are laid out geographically and 


‘by type of business (manufacturing, 


wholesale, retail) by Dun & Bradstreet. 
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Industrial Dust 
no casual matter... 


Profits, production, employee morale—yes, even plant- 
community relations—are vitally affected by industrial dust. 
This you already know. 


For, when you collect your valuable dust you come out ahead 
on all four counts: Production and profits go up... 

employee morale increases... plant-community relations 

reach new, happier levels. 


It is for these sound business reasons that industry’s interest 
in dust has gone on an upswing. And—why interest in 
Buell has so steadily grown. 


Buell knows dust. A Buell engineer can show you specifically 
how to turn dust into profits in the quickest, most economical way. 
Call him in at your earliest convenience. Or—write today 

for the latest Buell catalog. Buell Engineering Co., Suite 5005, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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More Screws Set 
With Uniform 
Tightness 


Mall 
Electric 
Screwdriver 
| Mounted On 
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Mall 
Overhead Reel 


: _ Mall single slip 
clutch adjusts screw 
tension automatically 


We'll prove it in your plant, 
Here’s a screwdriver that con- 
trols selected screw tension for 
you. Clutch automatically “slips” 
to assure the same tightness for 
every screw. Eliminates stripping 
screw threads or breaking studs. 
Adjust clutch tension without 
dismantling. Constructed of 
lightweight aluminum alloy. 
Easy to handle in hard-to-get-at 
places. Two finder-type bits 
furnished. 
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| Mall Tool Company 

heath 8. Chicago Ave, Chicago 19, Lilinois 
lor fend me your latest specification data | 
1 ALL PORTABLE ELECTRIC 

s« REWDRIVER : 

CI would like a free demonstration 
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POWER 
TOOLS 
Put POWER Into MANPOWER 


Manvfacturers of over 1000 Tools for @ Million Jobs 
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CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRY 


CHEMSTRAND, the new synthetic fiber, looks like this i in staple form. Monsanto and 
American Viscose are teaming up to produce it. 


Fiber, Atom, 


Three things hold top billing in the 
current growth plans of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.: firm plans for a “hot” 
new fiber; a pipe-dream—not too dreamy 
—of atomic power; and a new president. 

¢ Ground has already been broken 
for a $100-million project to make 
Chemstrand, a synthetic fiber that 
shapes up as a competitor of nylon. 
Monsanto is in this deal as an equal 
partner of American Viscose. 

e The company is deep in studies 
of the practicality of a 75,000-kw. 
atomic powerplant. The wheres and 
whens haven’t been worked out yet, 
but Monsanto thinks it can lick—eco- 
nomically—the difficulties in atomic 
power. 

¢ Mention of the atomic plant 

leads straight to Monsanto's new presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, who 
stepped up on May 1. Thomas was one 
of the top executive-scientists in the de- 
velopment of the atom bomb; Mon- 
santo’s nuclear power project is strictly 
his baby. 
e Fifth Largest—These are the main 
items on Monsanto’s program now, but 
there are lots of lesser ones. Growth is 
a company specialty; it climbed last year 
to fifth place among the nation’s chem- 
ical producers, with net sales of $227- 
million. 

The growth has been fast, but it has 
looked healthy and steady to those 
cagle-eyed students of industry, the in- 
vestment trusts. Last year the trusts 
held 253,000 shares of Monsanto stock 


New Boss 


—$19-million at current prices. ‘That 
put Monsanto in 19th place in the trus- 
tees’ industrial popularity contest. 

¢ External—In the chemical field, Mon- 
santo’s specialty has been that it has 
done most of its growing externally, by 
buying up other companies. Doing that, 
it has ¢ gotten more than plants and pat- 
ents; it has picked up a wealth of top 
personnel. President Thomas is an ex- 
ample; he came to Monsanto when it 
bought the Thomas & Hochwalt Lab- 
oratories in 1936. So did Dr. Carroll 
Hochwalt, now a vice-president. 

Of Monsanto’s eight top men, board 
chairman Edgar M. Queeny is the only 
one who didn’t come via the company 
purchase route. Queeny, son of the 
company’s founder, was 21 when he 
took over the newly created job of 
advertising manager. He’s generally 
credited with being chiefly responsible 
for Monsanto’s present size: 17,227 em- 
ployees, 13,198 of them in the U.S.; 16 
plants in the U.S., nine abroad; 17 
laboratories; and 10 associated or sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The acorn from which this corporate 
oak grew was planted in 1901 by John 
Francis Queeny, an experienced chemi- 
cal man. Queeny gave the new com- 
pany his wife’s maiden name—Monsanto 
—and started to make saccharin. The 
list of products was already growing 
nicely when World War I brought a 
sudden spurt to the whole U.S. chemi- 
cal industry. 

Monsanto started its growth-by- 
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LOOK OUT, NYLON. Chemstrand, being woven at pilot plant, looms as formidable 


competitor for nylon, standard textiles. 


at Monsanto 


purchase pattern by buying the Com- 
mercial Acid Co. at Monsanto, IIL, 
across the river from St. Louis. The 
Commercial plant is now one of Mon- 
santo’s largest, specializes in such basic 
chemicals as caustic soda and sulfuric 
acid. 

In 1929 Monsanto picked up some 
other companies, including Merrimac 
Chemical Co., of Everett, Mass. With 
Merrimac came William M. Rand, who 
has just retired as president, and Fran- 
cis J. Curtis, now a Monsanto vice- 
president and secretary of the Executive 
Committee. 

Six years later Monsanto went into the 
production of elemental phosphorus; to- 
day it is the world’s largest producer. 

In 1938 the company entered the 

plastics field by purchasing the Fiber- 
loid Corp., of Springfield, Mass. Since 
then the plastics division has grown to 
a point where it has 2,300 employees 
in Springfield alone. Other plants are 
at Long Beach, Calif.; Newport, Eng- 
land; Mexico City; and Montreal. 
e New Fiber—Right now, the Chem- 
strand plant at Decatur, Ala., is the 
biggest thing on Monsanto’s agenda. 
rhe plant, with a related acrylonitrile 
plant at Texas City, will turn out the 
new acrylic fiber, along with chemicals 
for synthetic rubber and plastics. 

Monsanto and American Viscose see 
a big market for Chemstrand because of 
developing shortages of wool and cot- 
ton. They sav it is an even better 
summer fiber than nylon. Incidentally, 
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Chemstrand Corp., the joint subsidiary 
handling the work, is negotiating with 
du Pont for a license to manufacture 
and sell nylon. 

¢ Atom Project—Chemstrand is much 
more of a bird in the hand than the 
atomic powerplant, but Thomas, along 
with other scientists, thinks that can 
materialize, too. 

At present, there are two main 
obstacles to atomic power: (1) A plant 
would take critical uranium from the 
A-bomb program, and (2) it would cost 
too much to build—approximately two 
or three times as much as a coal- or oil- 
fueled setup. 

-Thomas thinks his project could beat 
both these difficulties. His plant would 
transmute uranium into plutonium; the 
temperatures generated in the process 
would turn water to steam. The steam 
would run a standard turbine, which 
would produce electricity. ‘The beauty 
of this is that it meets objection (1). 
The A-bomb program needs plutonium 
as well as uranium. And Monsanto 
would be in a position to return plu- 
tonium, to replace the uranium that 
was supplied to it by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, 

As for the high cost of building, 
Thomas says that the AEC can fairly be 
expected to pay a fee for the plutonium 
made at the plant. This revenue would 
serve to amortize the construction cost, 
under a 10-year contract. 

e Six-Month Survey—Monsanto hopes 
to complete its present survey of the 
practicality of the plan within six 
months. If the answer is yes, ‘Thomas 
thinks the plant could be built in two 
or three years. A big question mark is 








it 
... consistently turning 
in records for higher 
man-hour production as 
attested by every com- 
pany qualified by ex- 


perience to make proper 
comparison .. . 


Nebraska can give 
you low-cost, trouble- 
free operation — now 
and in the foreseeable 
future. 


... there are very few 
vacant buildings here 
— because there have 
been very few failures. 


BUT if you can wait 
90 to 120 days you can 
move into one built 
especially for you and 
avail yourself of 

e high productive 

labor 


e low cost electric 
power 

e abundant cheap 
water 
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government for specific 
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Ep ire a etre: semantics 


_ Which auoys art Rig ht 
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sont 


wg ass) COPPER? 
MONEL? 


& ALUMINUM? 
STAINLESS STEEL? 


STAINLESS STEEL... 


resistance to 
is a “must” i 


SILICON BRONZE nickel-plated screws 
are used in the fabrication of 

this new type high intensity airport 
runway light. On the job through 
sleet and snow, rain and 

blistering heat—CORROSION 
RESISTANCE for dependable 
night-after-night operation is a 
necessity. 


because of its 
CORROSIVE lactic acid... 
n milk holding tanks where 


interiors must be kept free of pitted 


surfaces and 


other bacteria-breeding flaws. 


Making fastenings of this alloy isa 


standard pra 


HARPER can 


ctice at Harper. 


MONEL and BRASS bolts and studs 
by Harper go into the big diesel engines 
that power mighty river towboats. 
In this service, lasting resistance 
to CORROSION is vital. Engine HEAT, 
too, puts demands on parts 

. another reason for specifying 
Harper Everlasting Fastenings. 


help you decide... 


THEN CAN PROVIDE 





No matter what your problem.. 


. if the solution lies in bolts, 


screws, nuts, rivets or accessories of nonferrous or stainless steel... 


Harper has it or can produce it. Over 70 


00 items in stock and ready for 


delivery from warehouses and distributors coast to coast— 


backed by modern mass production facili 


ties and fastenings specialists who 


are ready to help you. Mail the coupon for complimentary 


copy of Corrosion 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ALL NON-CORROSIVE METALS 


HARPER 
EVERLASTING FAST 


Resistance Computer. 


The H. M. Harper Company 

8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, IIL. 
Please send my copy of Corrosion Re- 
sistance Computer. (Please print.) 


ENINGS 


WILLIAM RAND retired from Monsanto 
presidency May 1, plans some fishing. 


BOARD CHAIRMAN Edgar M. (for Mon- 


santo) Queeny is son of company’s founder. 


whether the government will be willing 
to go along. Smaller questions are: 
Could Monsanto achieve the essential 
of producing plutonium at no greater 
cost than the government's Hanford 
plant? Could it produce electricity at 
competitive prices? 

¢ Chemist—W ork with atoms has been 
a big feature of Thomas’ life, but only 
one among many. Born 51 years ago at 
Lexington, Ky., he took his AB at 
Transylvania College, with a spot of 
football on the side. (He has also been 
a fine tennis and squash player, right 
now is working on golf.) 

After Transylvania, Thomas took 
master’s and doctor's degrees at MIT 
and went to work as a chemist. He, 
Hochwalt, and others began digging for 
an antiknock gasoline in the General 





Motors Research lab. They came up 
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look to the 


for a new plant location 





A typical town in the Erie Area, population 45,000 — 
one of the many that offer industry definite advantages. 


a ese medium-sized town with 
its better living conditions has 
always been a good choice for a 
new plant. The present inter- 
national situation with the trend 
to decentralization has made it 


even more so. 


The Erie Area is rich in these 
medium-sized towns that offer 
industry so many advantages. The 
area has abundant supplies of 
materials and products needed by 
industry. There is coal, iron, rub- 
ber, sand, lime, salt, lumber, gas, 
petroleum and agricultural pro- 
duce. There are also available 


semi-finished parts and products 
in great variety. 

The Erie Area, too, is the center 
of the nation’s largest single 
market ... 4% of America lives, 
works and buys here. Industry is 
served by the safe, dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects with 
New York Harbor and offers its 
unsurpassed facilities for import 
and export trade. 


Our Industrial Development 
Department, with its long experi- 
ence in finding the right site for 
a new plant, will be glad to dis- 
cuss locations with you. 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


ANNIVERSARY 
Great Lakesto 
the Sea 


IF YOU'RE 
INTERESTED... 


Send an outline of your 
needs and preferred loca- 
tion to Mr, A. B. Johnson, 
Vice President, Room 
502, Midland Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. All 
information will be held 
in the strictest confidence. 


Mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 











Manufacturers of - - 
Gunnison 
Soronade 
and CHAMPION Homes... 


AHEAD... 
T ONE YEAR! 


Can you predict the building picture a year 
from now? Increasing building for defense and 
re-allocation of materials for defense produc- 
tion must be considered; manpower and time 
shortages will enter the picture. 


WHERE WILL YOU BE? 


With Gunnison Homes, you can build twice as 
many homes, in half the time, without the un- 
certainties of a conventional building! Field 
erection is easy, fast, standardized, requires a 
minimum of skilled labor! 


Dealerships are still available in certain 
areas. For complete information, write 
Dept. W-18. 


UNITED STATE 


<3 
Gris On Himes. 
S STEEL (US) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 


Ew 


do’ ond ‘'Champion'’~T.M. Gunnison Homes, Inc. 








with tetraethyl lead, which did the job 
but fouled the motors. Thomas got rid 
of the fouling by using bromine. But 
bromine was expensive. So he worked 
out a method for extracting it from sea 
water. 

* Laboratory—In 1926 Thomas and 
Hochwalt organized their own labora- 
tory, specializing in research for indus- 
try. They touched a lot of bases: 
synthetic rubber, fire extinguishers, 
decarbonizing autos, quick aging of 
whiskey. The business grew. Thomas 
did a lot of the selling, began to get his 
first grasp on the nonscientific sides of 
the chemical business. Also, he got 
married, now has four children. 

Ten years after the T&H lab started, 
Monsanto bought it up. The deal 
brought Thomas enough Monsanto 
stock to make him second only to 
Queeny on the roster of holders. ‘Today 
he owns 17,937 shares, worth $1,434,- 
960. The lab became Monsanto’s Cen- 
tral Research Dept., with a home office 
staff of 226 today. 
¢ War Work—During World War II, 
Thomas was busy on a variety of de- 
fense projects, though that didn’t slow 
his rise at Monsanto (board of directors, 
1942; vice-president, 1945; executive 
vice-president in 1947). Last week he 
was named president to succeed Wil- 
liam M. Rand. For the services, he 
worked on explosives, rocket fuels, con- 
tamination of gasoline in case of cap- 
ture. 

But the big show was the atom; when 
the government wanted to speed up 
plutonium production, it yelled for 
Thomas. He was the boss while Mon- 
santo operated the Clinton Laboratories 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. In 1946 he was 
one of the five co-authors of the 
Acheson-Lilienthal report, which first 
proposed a master plan for international 
control of atomic energy. 

e Likes Business—Since theh, he has 
concentrated on Monsanto problems, 
but in a broad way. He likes the tran- 
sition from pure scientist to business- 
man. In science, he says, everything is 
black and white; he likes the gray areas 
of human contacts. Nonscientific asso- 
ciates find Thomas earthy and approach- 
able, unlike the head-in-the-clouds 
school of chemists. 

They also find him a dynamo. “When 
he’s away,” one Monsanto man said, 
“there’s an atmosphere of peace and 
quict. When he comes back, the wheels 
start turning.” Thomas resents traveling 
by rail, as a time waster. He used to fly 
his own plane, but now lets others do 
the piloting. 

Even while eating he grudges the 
ticking of the clock. Associates say he 
eats so fast that they never can finish 
their meals. They found out how to 
cure that, though: Keep him talking all 
the time, while the others stoke away 
their food. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 


BUILDER DEBEVOISE (right) and designer Feld compare blueprint with finished 


family-size bomb shelter. 


Shelter From 


Since Korea ushered in the A-bomb 
scare, ideas for bomb shelters have 
sprung up like mushrooms. Latest to 
hit the market was built by Arthur 
Debevoise, an enterprising building 
contractor. Last week, the shelter got 
a public showing at Bayside, Long 
Island. 

What the public saw 
like shelter that holds seven people 
sitting or four sleeping and sells for 
about $800 installed. It comes in three 
sections of precast concrete—a tunnel, 
an outer shell, and an inner shell. If 
you're lucky enough to get inside in 
time, you’re supposed to have the same 


was an igloo- 
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You enter from either end (white door), hide in mound at left. 


A-Bomb 


protection you'd get from a 2-ft. con- 
crete wall. 

The shelter’s main features are: 

e An air gap between the outer 
and inner shells to lower pressure of air 
blasts. 

eA suspended floor inside inner 
shell to reduce earth shock. 

e A tunnel with two entrances—in 
case one gets blocked. 

Until recently, you had to build your 
own shelter, usually in the cellar. Then 
along came contractors who would as- 
semble a makeshift shelter—at a high 
price. 

Debevoise decided he could make a 





Dn dogs 
everyone has 
his own 

preference 3 


But when drinking at public fountains 
79% prefer PAPER CUPS 


Management has found it pays big 
dividends to add paper cup service 
to bubbler fountains — for complete 
drinking water service. 


Because surveys at public fountains 
show 8 out of 10 people prefer — and 
look for — paper cups. 

Because paper cup service cuts risk 
of contagion, reduces absenteeism, 
fosters efficiency and morale. 


And AJAX cups, economically print- 
ed, can put any desired message right 
before the eyes of every user. 
Modernize your drinking water service — 
easily, economically. Send coupon for fact- 
filled folder ‘“X Marks the Spot.” 


AJAX Cup Filler fits 
outlet now on most 
bubbler fountains. 
easily a 
AJAX di keeps 
cups ol ways handy. 


* PAPER CUPS 
AJA X DISPENSERS 
CUP FILLERS 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


ase General Offices: Springfield 2, Mass. 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


I 

! 

1 

Gentlemen: Send me eg obligation your folder on 1 
jet Service, and samples of | 

| 





It’s like getting 
an extra machine 
with this tubing 


The output of ring-shaped and cylindrical 
parts can be stepped up as much as 100% 
by machining them from Rockrite Tubing. 
This means one automatic screw machine 
has the production of two. It’s just as though 
an extra machine was added for each 
one on the line. e Naturally, machining 
costs are cut as much as 50%. The reason? 
Rockrite Tubing is compression-sized to 
much closer tolerances than standard me- 
chanical tubing. There's less metal to cut 
away, less finishing — perhaps none on out- 
side or inside. 


TUBE REDUCING CORPORATION 
WALLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


TWICE 
as fast! 


16-PAGE 


BULLETIN 


tells how the unique 
Rockrite process provides 
greater tube accuracy 
which multiplies produc- 
tion of machined parts 
and subtracts costs, Write 
for your copy today. 
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SUSPENDED FLOOR in inner shell eases 
earth shock. Air gap (upper left) cuts blasts. 


stronger shelter at less cost. Last fall 
he set up Bomb Shelters, Inc. For the 
design, Debevoise joined forces with 
Dr. Jacob Feld, a New York consulting 
engineer. 

Feld cased Washington. He talked 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Army, and Navy—found them tight- 
lipped because you can’t say much 
about shelter designs without letting 
A-bomb secrets out of the bag. Civil 
Defense Administration had almost no 
practical ideas. So Feld added up all 
the tidbits of information and suc- 
ceeded in translating them into a fairly 
ingenious shelter. 

Feld hit on a design that would take 
high loads at one peak moment, rather 
than continuous heavy loads. He uses 
lightweight pumice concrete reinforced 
with stecl for tunnel and shells. Like 
Plexiglas, pumice concrete is flexible 
under high stresses and absorbs shocks. 
Besides, pumice sections are practical 
commercially; because of their smal! 
size and weight of the sections, Debe 
voise doesn’t need special permits to 
transport them over highways. 

Now, $10,000 later, Debevoise has to 
sell the shelter. He’s using Nassau 
County, Long Island, as a trial balloon 
to get the public’s reaction. He hopes 
to sprinkle a few shelters in Long 
Island Railroad stations for commuters 
to inspect. 

Debevoise thinks the small factory 
may be his likeliest customer. “A plant 
of 5,000—no. But something around 
500, ves. If vou don’t take care of all 
your employees—that'’s impossible with 
5,000—you’d better not try it at all. 
You'll have unions writing A-bomb 
shelters for every man into their con- 
tracts.” 

Debevoise has had a finger in so 
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The second in a new series of advertisements designed to tell the G-E Silicone Story to industry. 


SPEED PRODUCTION 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


General Electric silicone 
emulsions speed production, 
cut rejects, and reduce oper- 
ating expenses when used as 
mold release agents in the 
rubber industry. G-E silicone 
mold release compounds are 
also useful in die-casting 
applications. 


" 


One of the remarkable properties of General Electric silicones is 
release—an amazing ability to keep things from sticking. This char- 
acteristic makes G-E silicone’ emulsions, greases, oils, and resins 
important to industry as release agents of many sorts. 


For example, gaskets on railroad car couplings are kept from stick- 
ing when coated with a thin film of silicone oil. Food products won’t 
stick to belts or pans treated with silicone resins. Flatirons won't 
stick to starched fabrics, after being rubbed lightly over a silicone- 
impregnated pad. 


HELP BAKE 
BETTER BREAD 


By treating baking pans with 
General Electric’s new sili- 
: cone coating — Dri- Bake * — 

bakers can increase produc- 

HOW CAN YOU PROFIT FROM G-E SILICONES? © tion, schedules. Easy relense 
for as many as two hundred 
bakes (without re-treating) is 


Where is sticking a problem in your business? 








Pie at i al ss ed ¥ " 


_ If you can improve your product or manufacturing process by a unique 
and highly-efficient release agent, investigate G-E silicones! Remem- ; ; 
ber too, that G-E silicones resist heat and cold to a remarkable dee @ possible with this clean, 
gree; they are chemically inert; they provide many useful surface greaseless, non-smoking re- 
characteristics. For more information, write to Section F3, Chemical lease agent. sie, v. s. Pat. om. 
Department, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. (In Canada: . 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto.) 
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IDEAS FOR SPEEDING DEFENSE MATERIEL? 


Paperwork Simplification 


ONE original writing swiftly provides ALL the needed documents. 
Shipping parts on government contract, an aircraft manufac- en ee 
turer saves the time it formerly took for successively typing three —agvences form Inte 
different forms, and duplicating copies five times. One continu- iting pesition 
ous form, typewritten, now supplies requited inspection, pack- 
ing, shipping documents instantly—plus a duplicating master 
for final billing. The story’s in PS. 22.* 


Paperwork Simplification is being directed today to helping our 
customers get the most out of their Standard Register form-sys- 
tems. Standard’s representatives, analysts, form designers, serv- 
icemen are concentrating on re-examining systems . . . against 
these three prime objectives: 


A. Develop the best procedure. Does every step serve an impor- 
tant purpose now? What new needs must be met? 


B. Simplify the writing method—to get more out of present 
business machines, save manpower . .. by means of auxil- 
iary devices, form handling equipment, etc. 


Design the most efficient form. Holding parts intact in Zip- 
set, for instance, enables inspectors (above) to sign, stamp 

all copies at once. ni: iikacmmaliie: 

trim, teor off, stack 
* “PS.” ideas and information are available to all. Write for 
copies of Paperwork Simplification (PS.) and the ABC book. 
The Standard Register Co., 705 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


© Syandard Register a 


© 
; vhe original marginally PY) 


> Continous FOTN «) 


For maximum ekhiciency wie Wes : 
Ls TLAREMBTER & yinrk WW , 
LK, : 
*: offices an oll pandee qhes 





INSIDE THE MOUND is space for seven 
people (sitting), food, first-aid equipment. 


many pies he can’t keep them straight. 
For a while, it was a brokerage house in 
Wall Street; then a dollar-a-day job on 
1 Texas ranch; then reinforcing con- 
crete in construction gangs. Now he’s 
sole owner of seven firms that have a 
combined yearly payroll of $1-million. 

His modernistic plant at Bayside has 
both an extensive workshop and a lush 
penthouse. Every so often he likes to 
get away from his successes and hops 
on a motorcycle for an excursion to the 
Far West. 

Bomb Shelter, Inc., is a shot in the 
dark. But, Debevoise says, 100 shelters 
sold will pay for the research and de- 
velopment. 


@ 


TRAP DOOR is pulled up to help seal 
inner shell against radiation. 
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he Hriden Ca culator- 


The hinking Machine 


@ Exclusive features enable the 
Friden to handle more steps in 
figure-work without operator de- 
cisions than any other calculating 
machine ever developed. 

Once the operator sets a prob- 
lem on the keyboard—and touches 
the proper control keys—no ad- 
ditional human motions are re- 
quired. The Friden automatically 
“thinks out” accurate answers. 


IT TAKES WORK 


OUT OF FIGURE-WORK 


DURAN PLASTIC MAKER USES FRIDENS 


L. W. SHADLE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, MASLAND DURALEATHER CO., PHILA., 
pA., writes: “Use of Friden Calculators in our Payroll Department 
has produced a high level of accuracy, speed and efficiency, so that 
we meet payroll deadlines with ease. Due to Friden simplicity of 
operation, we do not require highly specialized operators to maintain 
our increase in time saved. Similar results have been obtained by 
use of Fridens in our Cost Accounting, Billing and Production 


Departments.” 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


You and the Friden Man will 
discover important applications 
of Friden “figure thinking” in 
terms of your own business. 

Figure on a Friden NOW — 
phone or write the Friden Man 
near you. Friden sales, instruction 
and service available throughout 
the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN 
CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc., 
San Leandro, Calif. 





ayo calculations in a twink ing by 


Watch the Friden Automatic 
Calculator handle a payroll 
and you'll realize its 
unmatched flexibility and 
capacity for all kinds of 
“figure thinking”. Every 
computation—straight time, 
overtime, take-home pay, 
payroll recap— performed 
automatically and with 


.. uncanny speed 


t 





THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 


BINDS up to 250 books on hour with 
_ colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige ...color... atten- 
tion-compelling “appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly ...easily.. - economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
inte handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily.. 
lie flat. Complete office equip. 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate. 

*PATENTS PENDING 


| SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
F meno | Send today for information 
FREE and 2 handy pocket memo 


books bound on this equip- 
ee ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. BW-6 
Chicago 14, til. 
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FINANCE 


RAG es ORF: A Fisces Bate Study 


21945 1946 


ae 1948 


a 950 


— $11,504 $260,133 $341,552 s104are $238,036 
285 19,016 10,362 030,329 D a 260 


See D19. 
Current assets . 54,279 25, 696 
| Currentliabilities 923 13,879 
None 
Capital .. 4,000 4,000 
Capital surplus. 50,446 50,466 
Earned surplus. D773 020,057 
i Working capital 53,356 11,817 
[Net worth .... 53,673 34,409 


* Equity per share 13.42 8.60 


74,621 
33,146 


14,01 7.01 


exci ts worleacwte ag emmmaaadt tye *—Compony organized August 1948. D-Detic 
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1950 report shows K-F operating deficit of $13.2-million 
while rest of auto industry flourishes. Firm seeks new $25-million 
short-term loans from Bank of America, to finance defense work. 


Thousands of Frazers, Kaisers, and 
Henry J’s may be purring sweetly on 
-the- highways these days. But their 
maker isn’t purring at all. 

Fiscally speaking, Kaiser-Frazer’s 
motor has been sputtering badly (com- 
pilation above). K-F has proved its 
ability to design and produce cars that 
can be sold in the competitive automo- 
bile market. 

Profits, however, have been a dif- 

ferent story. The Kaiser magic hasn’t 
been working in the automobile section 
of the reve, a Kaiser empire (BW— 
Dec.9’50,p31). The 1950 annual re- 
port released by the company made sad 
stockholder reading. In the face of 
huge profits racked up in recent years 
by most automobile producers, the re- 
port revealed: (1) a 1950 operating 
deficit of over $13.2-million; (2) losses 
since the company’s inception to the 
1950 yearend, which had eaten up some 
$36.7-million of the more than $59-mil- 
lion that stockholders invested in the 
business. 
¢ More Borrowing—Obviously, these 
losses have made it necessary to borrow 
substantial ‘‘outside” funds to keep op- 
erations on an even keel. As a result, 
K-F creditors now have a substantially 
larger stake in the business than do 
the stockholders. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. loans 
now add up to around $56.8-million— 
including $25-million of advances to 
the Kaiser-Frazer Sales Corp., a wholly 
owned subsidiary, which fall due next 
November. 

K-F’s outstanding notes, moreover, 


appear destined for further sharp ex- 
pansion in the months ahead. At mid- 
week, the company was actively nego- 
tiating with San Francisco’s Bank of 
America for $25-million in short-term 
loans. K-F president Edgar F. Kaiser 
explained last week that this “new cap- 
ital” was needed by the company to 
finance production of Fairchild military 
transport planes, Wright piston engines, 
and subassemblies for Lockheed trans- 
ports. 

¢ Fewer Gags—Wall Street in the last 
year or so hasn’t heard so many anti- 
Kaiser gags and jokes going the rounds. 
In recent months the Kaiser empire as 
a whole has become “one of the 
family” as a result, among other things, 
of its profit record, its use of Wall 
Street’s new-issue facilities to refund its 
huge government debts, its battle with 
Cleveland’s Otis & Co. (BW—Mar. 
24°51,p125), and the use lately by 
Henry J. of a “native son”—First Bos- 
ton Corp.—as one of his principal fiscal 
advisers. 

Nonetheless, more than a few eye- 
brows were raised in the neighborhood 
of Broad and Wall when it was learned 
last week that K-F was negotiating a 
loan in orthodox banking quarters. It 
has been no secret that the RFC bore 
down heavily on the company when it 
negotiated the loan agreement under 
which its present advances are out- 
standing. 
¢ Stiff Terms—. Among other things, be- 
hind such loans, is this collateral: 

¢ A first lien on all K-F’s physical 
assets (which were appraised at $58- 
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million when the present agreement 
was signed). 

¢ A pledge of all capital stock of 
K-F’’s subsidiaries. 

e A first mortgage on the com- 
pany’s inventories and receivables. 

eA joint guaranty by Henry J. 
Kaiser Co. and Kaiser Industries, Inc., 
of $20-million, which must at all times 
be secured by collateral having, in the 
opinion of RFC, a sound value of $20- 
million. 

Thus when Wall Streeters first heard 
that a new $25-million loan was in the 
process of negotiation and that none of 
its proceeds would be used to retire 
existing debt, their first thought was: 
What on earth is Kaiser-Frazer going 
to use as collateral to secure the new 
advance? 

These doubting-Thomases hadn’t re- 
ceived any authoritative answer early 
this week. Sources that usually know 
pretty much what is going on, however, 
think that they do know the basis of 
K-F’s latest bid for loans. As they get 
the story, the company would be able 
to use the funds only to supply its 
needs arising from defense contracts, 
and the contracts themselves would 
comprise the collateral. 
¢ Mellon Bank—The same sources hear 
that Bankamerica won’t be solely con- 
cerned in the deal. It’s understood that 
other banks have been invited to take a 
piece of the business and that at least 
one of these invitees—Pittsburgh’s Mel- 
lon National—has already agreed to take 
part of the loan. 

Though it is no party to the new 
loan that K-F is trying to negotiate, the 
RFC is reported to be considering steps 
to ease any difficulty the company may 
experience in the discussions. It now 
has under advisement certain “minor 
amendments” of its K-F loan indenture, 
according to W. Elmer Harber, the 
agency’s chairman. These, it’s generally 
believed, involve extension of the ma- 
turity date of the $25-million of loans 
to the K-F Sales Corp. And it is felt 
that any such request by the company 
will be complied with. 

Outsiders can make nothing but wild 
guesses about how K-F has been doing 
in 1951. The reason: K-F’s 1950 an- 
nual report, though not released until 
last month, failed to state how business 
had been progressing lately. And the 
company has never made a practice of 
issuing regular quarterly reports. 

e The Present—Most Street analysts 
doubt that the K-F automobile business 
has produced much in the way of 
profits thus far this year. K-F’s RFC 
debt, for example, has risen some $6.1- 
million since Jan. 1. About 25% of the 
Willow Run working force was laid 
off recently due to a cut in output. Ac- 
cording to K-F, the cut was caused by 
material shortages. Cynical Wall 
Streeters, however, suspect that the re- 
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Business is a machine that depends on paper cogs! These cogs can 
help drive the business ahead, or get jammed and hold it back. 


For nearly 70 years Globe-Wernicke has been smoothing the opera- 
tion of paper cogs, helping to eliminate the friction and jams. 
Authoritative and helpful bulletins are yours for the asking—cover- 
ing several kinds of paper and records handling. 


Check the coupon to indicate your interests, and mail it (or have 
Viola do it); there’s no obligation. You can py 

get the same material from your Globe- 

Wernicke dealer, if you prefer. Find him in 

your classified telephone directory, listed 

under “Office Furniture & Equipment.” For | 

speed and convenience—mail the coupon to us. | 


The coupon below will also bring you } : 
“Our G/W Fam'ly Album,” a semi- i 
facetious exposure of some character- 

istics of a few of the G/W 4,000 (more 

or less) offspring. 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visibie Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio 











GLOBE-WERNICKE ¢ e fs 
Dept. B, Cincinnati 12, Ohio (1.7 Tea ‘ 
Send us promptly the special information on handling papers and records, checked below: 


C] Books—Catalogs [] Executives’ Records CJ Visible Records 
] Card Records (] Filing Systems (] Visible References 
(-] Correspondence ] Maps—Tracings—Prints (J Have salesman call 


Name Title 








City 





Just pin to letterhead and mail! 
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To seal anenvelope-or == 
hold insulation in place <2~ 


e@ Envelope adhesives are selected on the standards of how they work 
in the envelope-making factory, how they stand up and Jook on the flap, how 
well they re-moisten and re-tack, months or years later. Arabol’s UDO 54 
— new but thoroughly tested — is meeting every demand made by leading 


envelope makers. 


The requirements for a lagging adhesive are wholly different. It must 

hold in place the cover insulation on steam and hot water lines, boilers and 
storage tanks, cold water lines, air ducts and all similar installations. It must 
make a secure bond between the canvas and any type of formed 

insulation. It must be strong and long-lived in its service—indoors or out, 

on land or at sea, under every extreme of temperature and humidity. 
Arabol’s Lagging Adhesive—created to meet specific war-time needs—has since 
been welcomed throughout the country and thoroughly proved under 

every conceivable condition. 


Somewhere in your business, adhesives are required — in the making of 
your product, in its labeling, packaging and/or shipping case. To find 

the one best adhesives formula for each particular application, we offer you 
our 65 years of pioneering experience. 

Ten thousand adhesives formulas have thus far been developed in our 
laboratories. Today we serve the leaders in a hundred different industries— 
for a thousand different uses. 

We invite the opportunity to submit samples for you to test in your own 
plant — under your particular working conditions — for your specific require- 
ments. That is the one kind of testing that assures you of satisfactory results. 
Write for detailed bulletins on Envelope Adhesives and/or Lagging 
Adhesive and for specific.information on any other adhesives requirement. 
Also for special new Bulletin on Military Specifications. Kindly address 
your inquiries to Department 40. 


tHe ARABOL MANUFACTURING co. 
Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + BOSTON -« $T. touts 


SAN FRANCISCO + ATLANTA * PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHILADELPHIA «+ LONDON, ENGLAND. 


yee... ARABOL! 


65 YEARS OF PIONEERING 


cent slump in auto sales was a con- 
tributory factor. 

Stock market participants aren’t par- 
ticularly sanguine regarding 1951 K- 
results to date cither. The company’s 
shares, which at one time last year sold 
on the New York Curb for $9.25, have 
been hovering lately around $6.37. 
When the same shares were first sold 
publicly, offerings of 1.7-million shares 
in 1945 at a price of $10 and of 1.8- 
million shares in 1946 at $20.25 were 
considerably oversubscribed. 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





Defense loan of $75-million has been 
made to International Harvester Co. by 
nine leading U.S. banks. The money 
will be used to finance IH’s military 
production. 

e 
It cost $2.64 per $100 of gross proceeds 
to float a total of $30-billion worth of 
securities during 1945-1949, an SEC 
study says. Bonds cost $1.30 per $100, 
preferred stock $4.21, common stock 
$9.61. 

* 
Electric Boat Co. now has a_ backlog 
about double the $91-million backlog 
it reported at the end of 1950, accord- 
ing to president John Jay Hopkins. ‘The 
company makes submarines and aircraft 
(BW —Sep.3’49,p72). 

e 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber’s preferred 
stockholders have O.K.’d a proposal to 
increase funded debt by $100-million. 
The company plans to borrow the 
money from insurance companies on 
34% notes. 

a 
Women are presidents of 96 U.S. 
banks, according to the Assn. of Bank 
Women. It also finds that there are 25 
women board chairmen of banks and 
337 vice-presidents. 

5 
Financing school buildings in Georgia: 
A state school building authority (BW— 
Jun.24'50,p86) will issue up to $60-mil- 
lion of revenue bonds, will lease schools 
to local school boards at rentals suff- 
cient to service the bonds. When bonds 
are retired, buildings become property 
of local municipalities. 

* 
National banks had net operating earn- 
ings of $855-million in 1950, up about 
13% from 1949, reports the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Earnings of 
capital funds were 8.5%. 


r 
Wheeling Steel Corp. is offering stock- 
holders about $144-million of 34% 
convertible debentures. ‘They can be 
converted into common stock at $45 
until May, 1956, and at $48 afterward. 
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Examples of 
SPLIT MOTION 
...in which one arc 
motionis splitintotwo 
opposing arc motions. 


| 


If it needs to behave like a latch, a lock, or a linkage.. 
we can create it... mass produce it...with STAMPINGS! 


your product has formerly required 
‘‘machining-accuracy’’, our mass- 


Our specialty is designing and producing 
sure-acting mechanical devices that 


initiate a force or motion, transmit it, 
control it or check it. 

Furthermore, through the develop- 
ment of modern manufacturing tech- 
niques, we can build precision motion- 
devices by stamping ...assemble them 
by welding or riveting . . . to keep the 
cost unusually low. 

If the type of motion used in 


production stamping and assembly 
techniques may make big cost reduc- 
tions possible. Our 
new booklet, ‘‘We 
Make Motions’’, 
explains our facili- 
ties further. We'll be 
glad to send you a 
copy upon request. 


needy Ae ee EA 


THE MARK OF A 


SUPERIOR PRODUCT > 


DEPT.A, GENERAL OFFICES: 2130 WEST 110 STREET + CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





CHRYSLER Aiclemp 


Nir Conditioning makes 


summer shopping a delight 


4 hoysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING « HEATING » REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 





DAILY OVERNIGHT SERVICE 


TERMINALS — 
CHICAGO © GARY © HOLLAND © MUSKEGON - 


GRAND HAVEN © GRAND RAPIDS © KALAMAZOO - 


| BATTLE CREEK © HASTINGS © JACKSON © DETROIT 
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Radio-Television 
and Electronics Shares 
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TV Outlook Brightens Up 


Korea knocked the props from under the television stocks, 
but the prospect of big government business now shoves them up. 


When war broke out in Korea 10 
months ago, Wall Street frantically re- 
vised its ideas about the kind of stocks 
it liked. One of the hardest-hit stock 
groups in the reshuffle was the shares 
of radio and television manufacturers. 
Until then, they had been the darlings 
of the boom (chart). 

Except for the shares of finance com- 

panies, no stocks dropped quicker 
(BW —Aug.19’50,p79). People figured 
that war would put a brake on the 
rapidly growing sales of T'V sets. And 
they figured that even though war 
would bring the industry plenty of mili- 
tary orders, over-all profit margins would 
be a lot lower than before. 
e 1950 Was a Good Year—It didn’t 
work out that way in 1950. Earnings 
for the full vear turned out to be way 
ahead of 1949. Most companies more 
than doubled their earnings per com- 
mon share. Admiral Corp. earned $9.73 
in 1950, compared to $4.12 the vear 
before. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
estimates 1950 per-share earnings at 
$3.00, compared to $1.49 the year be 
fore. Motorola, Inc., boosted earnings 
from $6.00 to $14.56. Philco Corp. 
went from $1.51 to $4.29, Radio Cor 
poration of America from $1.58 to 
$3.10. 

Sales whooshed in the same fashion: 
Admiral jumped from $112-million to 
$230-million, Mctorola from $82-mil- 
lion to $177-million, Philco from $215- 
million to $335-million, and RCA from 
$396-million to $584-million. 

e ’51 Earnings Are Down—F'irst-quarter 
1951 sales have been way ahead of the 


same 1950 quarter, though behind the 
hectic pace of the last quarter of 1950, 
which included the Christmas shopping 
season. But earnings aren’t going to 
keep up with 1950’s pace, if Admiral’s 
March-quarter earnings report is typical 
of the other important television manu- 
facturers. 

Admiral earned only $2.4-million in 
the March quarter, compared with 
about $4.2-million in the same 1950 
period. That was in spite of the fact 
that sales jumped from $46-million 
in the March, 1950, quarter to $70- 
million in the quarter just past. 

It isn’t hard to see why. ‘Taxes and 
costs are up. Although material short- 
ages haven’t cramped TV production, 
manufacturers have been using substi 
tute” materials for months, some of 
them more expensive than the critical 
materials they replace (BW—Mar.31 
"51,p48). 

Furthermore, trouble has cropped 
up «n an unexpected quarter: Instead 
of having too few sets to satisfy an 
eager market, TV manufacturers are 
temporarily overstocked on inventory 
(page 56). 
¢ New Customer—However, a lot of 
Wall Streeters figure that the radio- 
television industry is going to do pretty 
well later on—when it becomes pri- 
marily a military supplier. There are 
estimates that by the fall of 1952 the 
industry will be producing electronic 
equipment for the military at an an- 
nual rate of $2.5-billion, compared 
with a total civilian output of $1.6- 
billion in 1950. Thereafter, military 
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Art Hoppe, Pres 


The Sound Control Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


Central Roofing Co. 
Lydick-Browne Roofing Co. 

E. L. Thompson Acoustics, Inc, 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc. 


DeFrances Marble & Tile Co. | 


J. F. Ryan Company 
Badhbam Insulation Co., Ine. 
Rees & Zale, Inc. 

Dillaby Fireproofing Co. 

J. M. Sutler Acoustical Co. 
A, A. Metts Co. 

Fisher-Busse Co. 

National Sound Control Co. 
H. A. Erf Acoustical Co. 
South Texas Materials Co. 
Acoustic Builders Specialty Co. 
Myron Cornish & Co. 

Jobn C. Reeves & Co. 

H. N. Wikelund & Co. 
Turner-Brooks, Inc. 

Lee Building Specialties Co. 
Southwest Acoustical Co. 
General Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 


Healey & Popovich | 


Northwest Michigan 
Acoustical Co. 
J. A. Walsh & Co. 
General Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Best Interiors, Inc. 
Jacksonville Tile Co. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Cockerell Engineering & 
Fireproofing Co. 
Acoustical Engineering Co 
The Sound Control Co. 
Braun Acoustical Co. 
Southwest Spectalty Co. 
Alexander Marble & Tile Co. 
Acoustical Contracting Co. 
Rowell Flooring Company 
Acoustical Sales & Engineering Co. 
Schauer Co., Inc. 
R. R. McGregor & Associates 
LeVan Tile Company 
Building Specialties Co. 
National Acoustics 
ebre & Co. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 
Porter Trustin Co. 
Pearson Insulating & Dist. Co. 
Chas. M. Wall, Ine. 
Standard Floor Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
McL. 1. O'Ferrall & Co. 
Johnson-Olson Floor 
Coverings, Inc. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Utah Pioneer Corp. 
Heat Control Insulation Co. 
Morrison-Hope Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
Acoustical Engineering Co. 
Midwest Acoustical Ca 
Rhodes-Rodier Co. 
Queen City Wood Works & 
Lumber Co. 
Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co. 
J. F. Kelley Co. 
A, W. Lee Co. 


Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. 
Todd-Roberts Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 


Wester Acoustical & Insul. Co. 
CANADA: William G. Kerr 


Abilene, Texas 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Billings, Montana 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Obio 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 
El Paso, Texas 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jobnson City, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Los Angeles, Calif... 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Memphis Tenn. 
Merrill, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 

Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala 
Moorhead, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va 
Oakland, Calif 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaba, Nebraska 
Pharr, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 


Rockford, Il. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio. 1exas 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Springfield, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Warsaw, Indiana 

Washington, D. C. 
(Arlington) 

Watertown, N. 

Wichita, Kans. 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Youngstown, Ohio 


Toronto, Ontario 


"We Shoot noise in 
Southern California!” 


says: ART HOPPE* 


ND there’s a lot of shooting around Los Angeles—in theatres, 
auditoriums; and in lofts and warehouses being pressed into 
service as offices. How do they make these places quiet without spe- 
cial construction and spending: a lot of money? They call in Art 
Hoppe—the Gold Bond Acoustical Applicator —who sprays on Gold 
Bond Thermacoustic with a pressure gun! It can be sprayed on 
metal, masonry, plaster or glass. 
Whatever noise problem you have, call in your local Gold Bond 
sound control engineer. You'll get fast service that won't interrupt 
your routine. And you can fit the job to your budget because there 
are six Gold Bond Sound Control Products to choose from. 


Gold Bond Thermacoustic sprays on— 
kills noise, insulates and fireproofs! 





If your business is expanding into places where noise is a problem... 
or you want to soundproof a theatre or church with irregular ceilings 
...ask your Gold Bond Applicator about Thermacoustic. It gives you 
high-efficiency protection against noise, fire and heat in one operation. 
It can be painted or decorated as ornately or plainly as you wish. 
In the right hand picture above, notice how the Thermacoustic blan- 


ket preserves the intricate design. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 


You'll. build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


Acoustical Products 


Why put up with work-slowing 
office noise a day longer? Call your 
local Gold Bond Applicator today! 
He’s listed in the Classified Section 
under “Acoustical Contractors.’’ Or 
write Department BW-51, National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
ee 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY «+ BUFFALO 2, 
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ANOTHER FIRST + 


from 


APPLETON 


Pat. Applied For 


ad 
a od 
One of 256 fixtures EXCLUSIVE UNIT ASSEMBLY 


in this complete new , é 7 : A 
line Here’s the most outstanding industrial lighting 


development in years! It’s a safer, more efficient 
convertible vaportight lighting fixture that offers 
the utmost in installation ease, plus greatest 
possible economy in service and maintenance. 
Combined in an exclusive “Unit Assembly,” 
receptacle, globe and guard are detachable as a 
single unit instantly, without tools! Re-lamping 
or cleaning becomes safe, swift and simple. 
Complete interchangeability of parts permits the 
assembling of 256 complete fixtures, using only 
‘ 32 basic components. 
4 Appleton V-51 Convertible Vaportight Lighting 
: : Fixtures are another Appleton “first” —products 
om sores lc of the same engineering skill that gave industry 
ites its first explosion-proof fluorescent lighting fix- 
€ ture. Whatever your illumination or electrical 
fitting requirements, specify Appleton—pace- 
setting manufacturer of electrical equipment for 
nearly half a century. 


a ee 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1750 Wellington Avenue e Chicago 13, Illinois 


CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS ¢ REELITES 
Branch Offices and Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 
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production is scheduled to decline to 
an annual rate of $1.5-billion. 

This prospect seems to explain why 

radio-I'V stocks have staged a pretty 
strong comeback from their lows of 
last December, when the Chinese first 
invaded Korea in force (chart, page 
126). Lately, these stocks have run into 
the unexpected decline in demand for 
TV sets. ‘That has put stock prices 
down a bit. 
e Admiral Offers Bonus—In order to 
push lagging sales, Admiral Corp. has 
offered dealers a free radio-phonograph, 
listed at $90 retail, for every TV set 
they order retailing at $370 or more. 
The offer, Admiral emphasized, is good 
only until inventories are cleared out 
at the distributor level. 

Admiral’s president, Ross D. Sira- 
gusa, had said a few days earlier that 
his company might have to apply to 
the banks for loans to carry its heavy 
factory and distributor inventorics. 
Some industry observers think that 
Siragusa has decided to try reducing 
his inventory by this ‘dealer incen- 
tive’ rather than ask banks to carry 
him. A bank loan might be hard to 
arrange, in view of the new voluntary 
credit restraint program (BW-—Apr.28 
’51,p20). : 
¢ A Look at the Ledger—You can get 
some idea of Admiral’s financial posi- 
tion by looking at the company’s 
yearend balance sheet. At that time, Ad- 
miral had quick assets (cash and_ac- 
counts receivable) of $33.2-million. Its 
total current liabilities were about 
$32.3-million. 

Of course, when you throw in an 

inventory of about $21]-million, Ad- 
miral had a fairly comfortable margin 
of current assets over current  liabili- 
tics—as long as that inventory kept 
moving out steadily to distributors and 
dealers. When sales slowed down, Ad- 
miral had to do something. 
e Materials Shortage Bugaboo—Other 
['V manufacturers have been having 
their troubles, too. Zenith Radio Corp. 
laid off 3,000 workers temporarily last 
week. DuMont and Motorola have 
also laid off some workers. 

The only layoff that definitely can 
be tied to a shortage of materials was 
RCA-Victor’s temporary layoff last week 
of 5,800 workers who were making ‘T'V 
sets, radio-phonographs, and_ record 
changers. RCA closed down some 
plants because it felt that the quota 
of steel it was permitted to use was in 
sufficient. As soon as the National 
Production Authority eased the rule, 
RCA recalled the workers. 

Later on, of course, all TV manu- 
facturers are going to have trouble get 
ting steel and other strategic raw imate- 
rials for civilian sets. 
¢ Industry's Great Hope—Investors in 
T'V stocks don’t seem to be panicky 
about these problems. They’re looking 
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FOR LOW-COST INDUSTRIAL 





EXPANSION 


It’s Standard Buildings by LURIA 


b= Today, as never before, harassed build- 
4 ab i . : . 
— Te ers are finding that Luria standardiza- 

tion is the practical solution to the 
pressing problem of fast, economica] plant expansion. 
For today, with American industry shifting into high 
gear, more and more plants are turning to Luria for their 
new buildings. And whether it’s a single warehouse, a 
small shop, or a complete manufacturing plant, the exact 
requirements are being met faster, easier and at lower 
cost — with Standard Buildings by Luria. 

Luria Buildings are standard in the true sense of the 
word —completely engineered in advarice, manufactured 
by modern mass production methods, and delivered to 
the building site fully fabricated and ready for fast, 
economical erection. Yet the Luria line is so complete 
and so flexible that each building can, in effect, be custom 
tailored to your individual needs. 


Regardless of the size or complexity of your building 
project, it will pay you to see Luria first. For even where 
a completely special building is required — one that lies 
beyond the scope of the standard line — Luria is prepared 
to engineer and supply a structure to meet your particular 
requirements, retaining the fullest possible use of stand- 
ard parts for maximum economy. 

For complete information, write for your free copy of 
our 20-page catalog on Standard Buildings by Luria. 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


District Offices: 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C. 
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$10,000,000 
Endicott Johnson Corporation 


2.90% Promissory Notes due to April 1, 1966 


These notes evidence loans which have been arranged privately. 
They are not offered for sale and this announcement 
appears as a matter of record only. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


April 24, 1951. 
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forward to the time when the indus- 
try will be working primarily on gov- 
ernment orders. Naturally, profit mar- 
gins on government business will be 
low. But “industry observers think vol- 
ume will be so big that earnings will 
be maintained at respectable levels. 

It’s estimated that over $44-billion 
worth of electronic equipment was 
produced for the military in the peak 
year of World War II. Since then, 
electronic applications have widened. 
For instance, radio, radar, and other 
devices account for 30% to 40% of 
the cost of some types of planes. Elec- 
tronics equipment as such will account 
for about 3% of the cost of the pres- 
ent aircraft procurement program. Ad- 
ditional electronic equipment used in 
aircraft fire control devices may take 
up another 3%. Electronic devices are 
also used in the ground artillery’s prox- 
imity fuse, for artillery fire control, 
and in many other ways. 

Volume of electronics production 
could get very large if the U.S. finally 
becomes involved in all-out war. In- 
dustry facilities have expanded a lot 
since World War II, could probably 
turn out as much as $10-billion of elec- 
tronic products a year. 

If international conditions continue 
to stay the way they are, the industry 
will have a large volume of low-profit 
inargin government orders in 1952, 
along with some civilian sales of “aus- 
terity’” models. So 1952 earnings could 
be fairly good, though not comparable 
to the boom earnings of 1950. In that 
year, the industry sold a total of $2.2- 
billion (wholesale prices) of products 
on peacetime profit margins. 

Higher taxes will take quite a bite 
out of TV earnings. But there will be 
some excess profit tax relief for most 
TV manufacturers. They expect to 
qualify under the law as growth com- 
panics. 


Off the Hook 


Birmingham Electric Co. has finally 
managed to sell the transit system it 
operates in the Birmingham area (BW— 
Dec.9’50,p81). The buyers: a group 
of Birmingham businessmen. ‘They 
bought the system, whose book value 
is $12-million, for $2-million. 

That should make the power com- 
pany happy. It says it has been losing 
over $500,000 a year on the transit 
system, even after a fare boost from 7¢ 
to 10¢. 

Furthermore, the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, back in 1949, 
ordered Birmingham Electric to sell its 
transit system by September, 1951. It 
had already advertised the system for 
sale, but until lately found no buyers. 

The new owners hope to get the fare 
raised to 13¢, thus putting the system 
on a paying basis. 
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Sales Outlook 
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mf Manufacturers of civilian goods are reaching for the aspirin as the Govern- 





ment Printing Office continues to grind out NPA regulations. For, as the 





defense program gains momentum, controls on raw materials are getting 
tighter. Hence, “DO rated” orders are becoming increasingly important to 
many manufacturers. Difficulties arise because rated orders are often in 


the hands of men that can’t be reached by salesmen. 


But smart management men are jumping the hurdles of shifting markets—priorities— 
shortages—changes in personnel. They are using MECHANIZED SELLING* to help 








them accomplish sales objectives. For business paper advertising penetrates re- 
stricted areas. It reaches the man with the problem, the man with newly acquired 


buying power and the DO to get what he needs. 


Getting rated orders may, in many instances, mean the difference between 





idle plant capacity and full-blast production. Here, too, Mechanized Selling 





can help. Working consistently at the job of telling the product story it saves 


salesmen’s time and talents for the more important task of closing the sale, 


Whether YOUR PRODUCT is available or in short supply, your immediate or future 


sales will be determined by the acceptance you build and maintain in the minds of 








the buyers. Mechanized Selling shortens the route to product acceptance. 


Mechanized Selling Builds and Protects the Market for Your “Product” 





*Business Paper Advertising, functioning 
consistently on steps one, two, three, and 
six, can carry a bigger share of the sales 
load today, and protect your markets 


for tomorrow. 
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The clear span building of Hyster Company, 


known manufacturer of lift trucks 
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Timber Structures, Inc. 


Is move freely, 


ctive opera 


manpower 


gineered timber trusses and framing by Timber 


E 
Structures, Inc. make these buildings practical for 


P. O. Box 3782-E, Portland 8, Oregon 


Offices in New York, Chicago; Kansas City, Missouri; 


Texas: 


Dallas, 


Seattle and Spokane, Washington. 


Oregon; 


Eugene, 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC., OF CALIFORNIA 


Initial construction costs are 


moderate; maintenance is low. 


every manufacturer. 


Oakland, Calif. 


. 
TIMBER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LTD. « Peterborough, Ontario 


Locol Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 


To facilitate expanded production or changes in 


1. He wants to cash a check, so... 


2 ... She presses 
® a button, and... 


..-Rolls of bills 
® come out here. 


With Bills This Machine Rolls 


For many years, bankers have been 
trying to develop a machine that would 
allow them to cash paychecks fast. If 
you have ever seen your employees 
lined up in the bank to cash their 
checks, you can understand why. 

Last week a currency dispensing ma- 
chine (above) went into test opera- 
tion at the Upper Avenue National 
Bank, in Chicago. It is quite a bit like 
the change dispenser used by 
except that it delivers rolls of bills in- 
stead of coins. 

The currency rolls, made up in ad- 
vance, are stacked in 12 magazines. As 
much as $299 can be delivered from the 
magazines in 5 sec. when the teller 


cashiers, 


pushes the buttons on a separate teller 
machine. 

Mechanically minded Hiland B. 
Noyes, president of the bank, worked 
out the machine at home with his elec 
trician brother-in-law, Emerson E. Fies. 
Noyes says that the machine will de- 
liver currency “much faster than the 
customers can line up for it.” 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. has 
built several experimental currency dis- 
pensers to be used with an adapted Bur- 
roughs teller machine. There’s also a 
rolling machine (lower picture) that 
can package wrappers and bills together 
to be used in the new currency dis- 
penser. 
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Are you interested = The Scaife Reverse-Draw Process 
Deep-Drawn Shapes that are | store shove are some of she deen-ure 


process, and the press employed for the 
pressing operation. This is how it is done: 


St ro re Starting with a circular 
sheet of steel— 


s 
a cup is formed by a con- 
ventional drawing opera- 
tion. 
A continuation of this 


: : Pressing operation turns 
Here is a modern, proven method of making deep-drawn the cup “inside out” with- 


shapes that avoids conditions that produce thin, weak wall pF atest pesas he: 
sections, or thick, heavy sections. Wall thicknesses produced 
by the Scaife method are uniform throughout the entire length ee es ae 
of the draw. oe. 
Various symmetrical shapes can be produced from both 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, in one continuous stroke of 
the press by this method. Representative applications include 
pressure vessels, containers, protective enclosures and many 


other parts Scaife Company 


We will be glad to have your inquiries regarding deep-drawn 
shapes up to 36 inches in diameter and %-inch wall thickness. Founded 1802 
Oakmont (Pittsburgh District) Penna. 
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Depend on FAR-AIR 
for better air 
filtration... 


Your air conditioning system depends on 
proper air filters for its long service life 
and efficient operation, yet the filters 
account for only a small percentage of 
the entire system's total cost. The very best 
filters made — FAR-AIR — cost a little 
more than ordinary types but they're 
worth far more because they have no 
equal in efficiency, dirt-holding capacity, 
ease of cleaning and quality of construc- 
tion. Install Far-Air Filters now and take 
advantage of their over-all economy while 
enjoying better air filtration. Write for 
complete information 


Users of PAR-AIR Filters include: 
Carnation Co 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Wm. Wrigley, jr. Co. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 
< *Trade Mark Reg. 


“Setter by Fanr™ 
FARR COMPANY 


4 } c 
Manufacturing Engcucers 


Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 


MA 


THE MARKETS 


Last Week’s 20 Most Active Stocks 


Week's 
Volume 
123,800 *$13 $12 $13 
123,200 30% 
101,400 13% 11% 13% 
80,600 * 11% 9 
78,300 9% 8% os 
74,900 53% 52% 53% 
69,700 45%, 43% 45% 
67,200 16% 14% 16% 
64,200 21 19% 21 
61,600 14% 14% 14% 


61,600 13 12% 12% 
60,600 39% 37% 39% 
58,200 21% 19% 21% 
56,500 5% 5% 5k 
56,300 84%, 80% 84% 


54,700 
54,500 * 27% 24% 26% 
51,300 40% 39% 40% 
50,100 
48,800 13% 12% 13% 


© Tri-Continental Corp. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Warner Bros. Pictures 
Maracaibo Oil - 
Panhandle Producing 


General Motors 

U.S. Steel 

York Corp. 

Sunray Oil 

Long Island Lighting 
Pan American Airways 
Sinclair Oil 

Baltimore & Ohio 
Packard Motors 
Phillips Petroleum 
New York Central 
National Supply 
Westinghouse Electric 
Dresser Industries 
American Broadcasting 


* New 1951 high. 


Le Met 
High Low Close Change 
* 30% 28% 
11% 


21% 119% 20% 


(24% %22% 23% 


Oeusiness weer 


Bulls Thrive on Red Aggression 


Offensive in Korea has started off another wave of buying: 
Last week, 10 of 20 most active stocks hit new 1951 highs. Emphasis 
on oil stocks shows buyers are again fearing inflation. 


The new Red offensive in Korea has 
put some new zip into Wall Street's 
bull market. Back in mid-February, 
stocks cased off just as it became plain 
the Reds were being pushed back in 
Korea. Since then, the market has been 
in the doldrums. Now that a new Red 
offensive has begun, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average is breaking out into 
new high ground. 

Take a look at the 20 most active 
stocks last weck on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange (table). Ten of them made 
new 1951 highs; only one of them 
dropped back. Oil stocks were right up 
front 

That’s a tipoff on why buyers are 
coming back into the market. Oil 
shares have long been considered an 
excellent hedge against inflation. The 
good first-quarter earnings reports that 
oil companies have been putting out 
lately has reinforced this point. That’s 
why, in spite of some profit-taking in 
the oils, they are prime favorities now 
that investors are facing inflation scares 
again. Some of these investors appear 
to be institutions that have finally de- 





cided not to spend any more time wait- 


ing for a real break in the stock market. 
¢ Not All Inflation—Of course, a po- 
tential inflation wasn’t the only reason 
that a lot of leading stocks soared last 
week. ‘T'ri-Continental Corp.’s first- 
quarter report showed $20.74 book 
value per common share. Buyers ap- 
parently figured the stock was under- 
valued. 

And the activity in Warner Bros. 
stock coincided with rumors that the 
individual Warner Brothers might sell 
their 24% stock holding. This week, 
Harry Warner said he was considering 
an offer of about $15 a share. ‘here 
was another rumor that International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. might 
acquire York Corp., so York’s stock 
bounced up $2. 

e Volume  Light—Furthermore, _ the 
advance of the industrials to the 260 
level has been accomplished on_ sur- 
prisingly small volume, considering that 
this is the highest bull market since 
1929. Only twice in the last few weeks 
has volume been above 2-million shares. 

Compare that with the hectic days 
of January and early February, when 
everybody was talking inflation. Then, 
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3-million-share days were common. 
Volume on full trading days only 
dropped below 2-million once or twice 
(BW—Mar.10’51,p110). 

¢ Another Difference—In January and 
February, the Dow-Jones rail average 
was steadily outpacing the industrials in 
reaching new highs. But the current 
revival of the investment-grade indus- 
trials hasn’t been supported by the more 
speculative rails, in spite of very decent 
railroad earnings reports, 

The lack of volume and the failure 
of the rails to “confirm” the industrials 
make some market observers think the 
industrials will have to go lower before 
they get much higher. For several 
months, a few analysts have been pre- 
dicting that the market would reach the 


Dividend Payments 


Last year’s record-breaking fourth- 
quarter dividend payments didn’t ex- 
haust the corporate exchequer. ‘The 
first three months of 1951 saw the 
golden flow reach the highest levels 
ever recorded in a first quarter. 

The New York Stock Exchange an- 
nounced last week that first-quarter 
cash dividends on listed commons 
added up to almost $1.2-billion. ‘That’s 
some $159-million, or 15.5%, greater 
than in 1950's first quarter. And _ it 
stands out as the highest quarterly divi- 
dend total on record except for the last- 
quarter showings of 1948, 1949, and 
1950. 

As the Big Board’s tabulation below 
indicates, this was pretty much an 


==¢ 


across-the-board showing. Some C 


Vumber of 

Dividend 
Stock Group Payers 
Aircraft ahs 8 
Amuse t he ; 13 
Automotive ' ee 59 


Buildir 25 10 


Electrical equipment 
Farm 


Financial 


machinery 


Food products, beverages 


Leather, leather products 


Ma 1e 

Mining 

Office equipment 

Paper, publishing 

Oil, natural gas 

Railroad, railroad equipment 
Real estate 

Retail trade 

Rubber 

Shipbuilding, operating. . 

Steel, iron 

Textile 

Tobacco 

Utilities si . 
U. S. companies operating abroad 
Foreign companies. 

Other companies 


Totals 
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Dividend Results 


Higher 


260 level and then undergo a reaction. 
¢ Look Before You Leap—There are 
still plenty of reasons why investors 
should think twice about the stocks 
they buy. The armament program is 
going to be selective in its effect on 
earnings of individual companies. 

Many companies that are able to 
convert to military production will have 
conversion costs, lower profit margins, 
and higher taxes. In a good many lines 
of business, there’s going to be a 
squeeze on earnings when labor costs 
go up while prices of finished products 
are controlled. As a general rule, com- 
panies that primarily produce raw ma- 
terials will be better able to escape this 
squeeze than firms that are primarily 
processors and distributors. 


Off to Flying Start 


of all its 1,042 common stocks paid 
dividends. That’s really high; many 
listed commons are issues of companies 
that traditionally make disbursements 
on a semiannual or annual basis and 
thus are seldom listed as first-quarter 
dividend paycrs. 

At the same time, the showing had 
its spotty aspects. Some 37% of the 
stock groups covered paid out smaller 
dividends this year than in January- 
March, 1950. A relatively few accounted 
for a considerable part of this year’s 
over-all gain. The automotive, chemi- 
cal, and oil and gas shares, for example, 
supplied some 62% of all the gain 
reported even though their combined 
dividends accounted for only some 
38% of the grand total. 


Approx. Amount % 
of Dividends 

1950 000 omitted) 

Same Reduced 1951 1950 
5 3 335 $7,126 11.1% 
7 268 16,805 38 

17 295 106,043 +32.: 

14 674 9, 491 +23 

26 993 110,743 +22 


Change 
1951 
vs. 1950 


1951 vs 


6 043 37,981 20 

2 924 15,6 4.§ 
11 726 22 
7,669 51 


003 5 


807 36 
500 
102 
384 
008 


228 
109 
665 
503 
, 883 
.770 
- 468 
121 
, 809 
572 
596 


773 6,764 


$1,186,228 $1,027,037 
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1 on the 
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veteran 


for Specialty 
Fractional hp Motors 


Raytheon electric motor engineers are “bat- 
tle-tested”—they proved their creative skill, 
and piled up priceless experience during 
World War Il. Russell Electric Company, 
Raytheon subsidiary, was one of the out- 
standing specialty fractional hp motor man- 
ufacturers turning out dynamotors, motor 
alternators and generator power supplies 
for Radio, Radar and other electronic 
equipment for ground, sea and air forces. 

) 


sy 
4 


With industry once again mobilizing to 
meet the challenge of a national emergency, 
it’s good to know that Raytheon is ready— 
a veteran fully trained to supply the 
specialty fractional motor needs of an ex- 
panded “push-button” era. New, enlarged 
factory facilities have been acquired, and 
are ready to roll on your specialty motor 
job; technical experts, top-drawer electrical 
engineers, experienced production men 
backed by the rich electronic resources that 
made the Raytheon name great during 
World War II are at your service. 


Get the facts about Raytheon 
specialty motor production 
by sending for this booklet 
—“Facilities of RUSSELL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY? 
Write on your company let- 
terhead for your copy. 


RUSSELL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Raytheon Manufacturing Co, 
4501 S. Western Boulevard; Chicago 9; Illinois 
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WHELAND 


ROTARY 
DRILLING 
EQUI EM ENS 


ae) 
EVERY MAJOR 
OL FIELD 
IN Uh WORL 





130” 
Extreme Lift 


60” 
Turning Radius 


59'A” 
Free Lift 


“JEEP” Model -230 
2000 Ib. capacity 


Mercury 


Send for catalog on complete line of 
MERCURY trucks, tractors, trailers. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Military Soft-Pedals Requests 


Truman’s $60.7-billion military budget is $10-billion to $20- 
billion less than expected. But requests for more are sure to come 
later. Budget shouldn’t have any trouble getting by Congress. 


Last Monday ‘Truman sent his $60.7- 
billion military budget to Congress. It 
was considerably less than guess esti- 
mates of a month ago—they were run- 
ning $10-billion to $20-billion more 
(page 17). But it was $12.5-billion over 
the total of $48.2-billion granted during 
fiscal 1951. 

Truman’s figure noses suspiciously 
close to his $60-billion estimate made 
last January. But in his budget message, 
he contends that the new military 
budget is based solely on military con- 
siderations and that no ceiling was im- 
posed on defense planners. 

Last week the House passed the third 
military supplemental bill of $6.4-bil- 
lion, shaving off only a little over $275,- 
000. If that’s any indication, the new 
military budget shouldn’t have too 
much trouble getting by the lawmakers. 
¢ Item by Item—The new budget asks: 
$20.8-billion for the Air Force; $15.1- 
billion for the Navy; $19.8-billion for 
the Army; and $500-million for the 
Dept. of Defense functions. It also 
asks $4.5-billion for new obligational 
authority for public. works. 

The procurement tab will total about 
$43-billion. ‘This breaks down into: 

$4.5-billion for military public works 
—nearly double last year’s $2.4-billion. 
Of this, the Navy and Army will get 
$1]-billion each, and the Air Force $2.5- 
billion. 

$29.7-billion for hard goods procure- 
ment—up $7-billion from fiscal 1951. 
The apprepriation is subdivided into: 
Aircraft ‘ ‘ .$14.5 
Ships and harbor craft.... aoe a 
Tanks and artillery... he eae 4.9 
Weapons 0.5 
Ammunitions 


guided till 
Electronics & comm 
Noncombat vehicles 
Training equipment ..... th ie nigh ¢ ie 
Railroad construction & materials ..... . 0.4 
Sipeliting prod uction .... heres 1.1 
$5-billion in openitional pracurcunent 
(parts and components, fuels). 
$2.3-billion for soft goods. 
$1.5-billion for research and develop- 
ment—compared to $1.2-billion during 
fiscal 1951. This is still a substantial 
increase since the balance of this year’s 
funds was appropriated during the 
closing months of the year. 
¢ We're Spending It All— —Spending is 
keeping pace with appropriations, too. 


ucations .. 1.7 
1.8 


Total military expenditures for fiscal 
1951 were $19.4-billion. Expenditures 
for fiscal 1952 are currently estimated 
at $39.5-billion. Reason for the big in- 
crease is that the military will start 
taking deliveries at a greater rate this 
year. 

The new military budget reaches far 
into the future. It finances all aircraft 
procurement through Dec. 31, 1953, 
and all other major hard goods procure- 
ment through Dec. 31, 1952. It also 
contains financing for the Navy's 57,- 
000-ton supercarrier, price-tagged at 
about $218-million. 

Another item included in ship con- 
struction is the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine. The Navy figures that the new 
sub, costing $29.5- million (exclusive of 
power units to be furnished by the 
Atomic Energy Commission) will be 
ready by the spring of 1953. 

e War Without Cost—One ‘surprising 
thing turned up in the fiscal "52 appro- 
priation request: Apparently the war in 
Korea isn’t costing the U.S. anything— 
or at least the budget boys aren’t taking 
it into consideration. Defense planners 
couldn’t agree on how long the war 
might last or what items should be 
charged : igainst it. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, much of the equipment 
used would be obsolete; and inasmuch 
as they'd have to write it off anyway, 
how much should they charge to Korea? 

Also to be figured would be "salaries and 
operating expenses normally tun up by 
the services. 

So the military planners just didn’t 
throw in anything for Korea. 

In order to pare down the uniformed 
brass’ multibillion-dollar requests to fit 
into the White House’s unofficial ceil- 
ing of $60-billion, the war was ignored 
for cost purposes. Hence, ammunition 
expended, the attrition rate of tanks, air- 
craft, and ships, plus like expenses, were 
left out. 

Che half-truth that the current mili- 
tary budget is figured on the basis of 
rearming the country doesn’t hold 
water. ‘The military will probably have 
to go after additional funds early next 
year to compensate for Korea costs. 
¢ Value Received—In terms of strength, 
that is what the Pentagon’s budget 
buys: 

e An 


Army of 1,531,000 men in 
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Liquidation of Lumber Manufacturing Firm Makes Possible 


Commercial properties include hotel, 
hospital, 80 bed rooming house, general 


store 


125 single and multiple unit dwellings, 
well maintained 


Population of 700 with labor force of 
100, can easily be expanded 


Large civic center and modern 2 year 
old community building with 4 bowling 
alleys, large auditorium, lounges 


~S 
Accredited grammar and high school. 
Protestant and Catholic churches and 


Electricity supplied by R.E.A. Excellent 
power plant, waterworks system, pump- 
ing station. Commercial buildings all 
steam heated 


Six mile railroad with 2 locomotives, 
docks 14’ draft, well-paved roads, airport 


we 
—————=— Plant structures include office building, 
warehouses, garages, machine shops and 


other manufacturing facilities 


Ideally located on Bay De Noc at the top of 
Lake Michigan, Nahma, Michigan, is away 
from vulnerable, high-cost population centers 
in the expanding Upper Peninsula. 155 miles 
southwest of Sault Ste. Marie and 35 miles 
east of Escanaba. Commercial transportation 
by 

Soo Line to Nahma Junction, 
Company RR to Nahma 

3 well-paved roads to U.S. 
Highway #2, 4% miles north 
Great Lakes ships, docks on 
company property, 14’ draft 


OPPORTUNITY FOR CONTINUOUS EXPANSION 

Comparatively little conversion is required to 
accommodate Nahma, Michigan, to industries 
that could locate there. Upwards of 50,000 
square feet of plant structures is now avail- 
able. Its 4300 acres abound with a good 
amount of cover and streams. Careful plan- 


RAIL: 
TRUCK: 


WATER: 


Opportunity to Locate for Today’s Defense Needs . . . Tomorrow’s Growth 


ning has resulted in a perfect site for business 
and pleasure. A landscaped parkway 
dominates the center of the village. 


IDEAL WORKING AND LIVING CONDITIONS 

Splendid natural recreational features give 
Nahma, Michigan, ideal working and living 
conditions. Abundant game, particularly deer, 
excellent fishing and boating, sand beach 
along the Bay, golf course and airport are 
among its many advantages. Healthful, 
invigorating climate adds to its attraction. 


PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

Nahma, Michigan, is for sale as a complete 
unit. Possession on or about September 1, 
1951. Subject to prior sale. Write or wire 


BAY DE NOQUET COMPANY 


80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Charles £. Good, President 





RAPISTAN POWERED CONVEYORS 


« Cee 3 WAYS 


Flexibility 


Now Rapistan gives you power 
wherever you need it! Flexible 
Rapistan power belt units can be 
hooked together quickly to 

form a fast, efficient “flow” line; 
later rolled to individual work 
points. Even fixed units can 

be moved with minimum effort. 
Because Rapistan power 
conveyors take less floor space, 
they can be used in crowded 
areas where other handling 
equipment would not be practical. 


Quality 


A. Special box-type frame 
construction made from one piece 
of steel—no welds! B. Belt 
pulleys machine-w elded 
—uniform strength around hub, 
_disc stays put! C. Wheel beds 
with exclusive lubricated-for-life 
ball-bearing wheels, for increased 
load capacity. D. Nosed-over 
delivery, to smooth the travel of 
packages from inclined to 
horizontal plane. 


Value 


Original cost is low, and is quickly 
paid off by dollars-for-dollar 
returns on your investment. 
On-the-job savings will add up 
rapidly through simpler loading, 
unloading, processing, storing; 
elimination of re-handling; 
increased working and storage 
space; reduced spoilage and 
breakage,'and faster work flow. 
And your man-hour output 

is frequently doubled! 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, Inc. 
409 Rapistan Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


[_] Please send me Field Reports of new handling developments in my industry. 


[-] Send me your illustrated brochure, "Rapistan Material Flow at Work," showing 
how carloading is cut 80 to 8 man-hours; how a food processor soves $200 weekly; 
how "flow" helps to beat rising costs. 


([] Put me on your mailing list for monthly handling ideas folder,  Rapid-Handler.” 


Representatives in Principal Cities NAME 


‘Kapialag 


MATERIAL flow EQUIPMENT 





COMPANY NAME 





TYPE OF BUSINESS 





STREET ADDRESS 
CITY. 








18 full divisions, plus supporting units. 

e A Navy of 1,161 ships and 790,- 
000 men. 

e A Marine Corps of 192,000 men 
in two and one-third divisions, plus 
supporting units. 

e An Air Force of 959,000 men in 
95 air wings. 

eA National Guard of 295,000 
men, plus another 190,000 in the 
Army’s organized reserve. 

eA Navy and Marine Corps re- 
serve of 195,337 men. 

e An Air National Guard of 16,- 
228 men, plus another 20,000 in the 
Air Force’s organized reserve. 

Pay, allowances, operational and 
maintenance costs for a force this size 
(excluding normal procurement) will 
total more than $16.2-billion. Added to 
this are the over-all activities of the De- 
fense Dept. 

Add another $714-million dollars for 
industrial mobilization activities, and 
you round out the appropriation re- 
quest. Industrial mobilization funds are 
used for maintenance of government 
owned machine tools, government 
plants, etc. 

The grand total comes to $60.7-bil 
lion, which will probably get by Con- 
gress without much cutting. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





It will be illegal to scrap auto parts that 
can be rebuilt, if NPA adopts the 
recommendation of the automotive re 
builders industry advisory committee. 
It takes only about 15 Ib. of new metal 
to rebuild an engine containing 475 lb. 
of raw materials—if the parts are avail- 
able. 

° 
Copper wire makers have changed their 
minds about how much of their output 
should go for defense. The industry 
advisory committee recommended that 
NPA raise the amount of production 
that must be set aside for DO orders 
to 50%. Ten days earlier the committee 
thought 15% would be enough. A 
flood of new orders is the reason for 
the change. 

« 
The flow of MRO (maintenance, repair, 
and operating) supplies to foreign users 
is being simplified and speeded up. 
NPA has been granting the DO-97 
rating to qualified exports of MRO sup- 
plies. It is going to delegate this au- 
thority directly to Commerce Dept.’s 
Office of International Trade, which 
also screens applicants. 

* 
Dry-cell battery builders want NPA 
to relax its ban on zinc for civilian use. 
They say that cutbacks in military 
orders for batteries have resulted in 
layofts and plant shutdowns. 
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But can 


When vital business records are destroyed by 
fire .. . 43 out of 100 firms never reopen. 

Today, that can mean not only an individual 
tragedy ... but a national setback. 

That’s why more and more basic, original 
records and those necessary to daily operations 
are being transferred to Mosler ‘A’ Label 
Safes. They provide the world’s finest protec- 


it save your business? 


tion against intense heat and crashing impact. 

Ask bankers anywhere in the world. They'll 
tell you the name Mosler means protection. 
World’s largest builders of safes and vaults... 
Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at 
Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that with- 
stood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima, 


& Mosler Safe “”” 
os er a e y toni 1848 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR THE MOSLER DEALER IN YOUR CITY 














Modern Factory 


For Sale 
NANTES, FRANCE 


Purchasable in Francs, 
Dollars Not Required 


This completely equipped fac- 
tory, until recently used for 
manufacturing chemical prod- 
ucts, includes six heated build- 
ings (largest 3 stories) of steel 
girder, brick and reinforced 
concrete constructed on 7 acres 
of land. Private railroad siding. 
300 ft. dock . . . boat slip with 
winches and derricks for han- 
dling cargoes up to 10,000 tons 
from Loire River (23 ft. draft). 

BUILDINGS cover 172,000 sq. ft.; 
are fireproof, with waterproof 
concrete ceilings and twenty 
inch walls. Steam generating 
plant and high voltage electri- 
cal installation. Freight and 
passenger elevators. Ultra-mod- 
ern sheet-metal plant. 


PLANT includes modern offices with 
furniture like new. Dispensary. 
Showers. Lockers. Cafeteria. Kitch- 
en. Garage. ~i naman Fire pro- 
tection equipme 
Insured Jan. 1, 1949 for almost three 
times present sale price of $457,000 
(160,000,000 francs). Internation- 
ally known organization selling be- 
cause of duplicate facilities. Address 
inquiries to: 


G. Ghaye, 55 Ave. George V 


Paris 8eme, France 














THE HANDI-MATIC 


WeberWay 


OF ADDRESSING 


100-name lists or 1-million 
— envelopes, post cards, 
catalogs — address them 
—mechanically the Weber 
Way. *500-name typewrit- 
ten hecto rolls are used up 
to 100 times — at cost of 
$3.50, plus labor. Speeds 
up to 1500 per hour. 
Write for nearest dealer. 
The WEBER is a precision- 


built business machine with 
enthusiastic users everywhere. 


FREE! > 


“HOW TO 
BOOST SALES 
BY MAIL" 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 





250 We Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 





MTS Git cs Se 


to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a 
small space advertisement in the 
“clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK. a firm secured a $3,000.00 
sale. And better yet, they re- 
ceived substantial inquiries for 
future orders up to $10,000.00 


each. 


can “clues” help you? 








Aluminum Programs Jell 


Alcoa turns down Gulf Coast, picks Northwest as site for 
its new plant. Long-term market prospects are main reason. Alcan 
gets set for big Canadian expansion—with Britain's help. 


Aluminum expansion took two big 
steps forward last week. 

e In the U.S., the Aluminum Co. 
of America finally settled on Wenat- 
chee, Wash., as the site for a 170- 
million-Ib. reduction plant. 

e In Canada, Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., got off to a start on a 
huge development in British Columbia 
and in the Province of Quebec. 


1. Alcoa 


In picking the Northwest—instead of 
the Gulf Coast—Alcoa put a long-term 
bet on Pacific Coast markets. 

There were other factors, too. Alcoa 
stood to gain production time by going 
to W enatchee. Financing was simpli. 
fied; Alcoa may even have achieved a 
hedge against rising costs. 

Not all the Northwest vicws the 

Wenatchee project as a favor. Many 
businessmen there ask: Why waste 
precious power on a process that creates 
so few direct jobs and leaves the area 
power-hungry? 
e Wavering—Alcoa was wavering up to 
the last (BW—Apr.1-1’51,p21). It took 
four months of negotiations and the 
combined maneuverings of public and 
private power to bring the complicated 
three-way deal off. 

Right from the start, the Bonneville 
Power Administration wanted a crack 
at supplying some of the power the 
aluminum expansion needed. But BPA 
has been short of firm power for years; 
it couldn't immediately guarantee the 
round-the-clock juice required. 
¢ Puget Power—The best bet for fast 
power was Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. Its Rock Island Dam—the only 
dam on the Columbia built by private 
capital—had six turbine generator foun- 
dations that were empty. 

But Puget Sound was in a ticklish 
position. Portions of its system faced 
condemnation. Its president, Frank 
McLaughlin, has been trying to sell 
his property for years. The government, 
through Interior's Defense Electric 
Power Administration, was ready to 
seize those empty holes. 

e Enter PUD—It never got a chance. 
Fearful that just this would happen, 
McLaughlin agreed to lease the holes 
to the Chelan County public utility 
district for 40 years. ‘That way, he 
kept his property in one piece, a good 
selling point when the day to sell comes. 
e Enter Alcoa—Thereafter, Chelan had 
something to sell Alcoa. The Chelan- 


Alcoa deal was closed Apr. 26. Under 
it, Chelan will supply Alcoa 120,000 
kw. on a firm basis—that is, continuous 
through the year. 

But the Alcoa plant will need 17 
000 kw. Alcoa hopes to be in hod 
tion in 15 months. And Chelan’s Rock 
Island installations won’t be ready till 
early in 1953. 

e Enter BPA—That’s where Bonneville 
Power Administration comes in. 

BPA has contracted to supply 50,- 

000 kw. on an interruptible base. And 
until Rock Island is ready, Bonneville 
will carry the whole load on an inter- 
ruptible ‘basis. Then, when BPA’s new 
dams are completed, it will take the 
whole Alcoa load again—for good. ‘That 
will be by 1957. 
e Why West?—Alcoa sweated out this 
four-month maneuvering largely _be- 
cause it figured the long-term economic 
and market outlook pointed west. But 
it had other reasons for deciding against 
the Gulf Coast: 

First there was the problem of firm, 
competitive gas commitments. More- 
over, a new gas-fired power installation 
would have added $30-million to the 
cost. Then there was the time element. 
It would have taken two years, plus top 
priorities, to get Gulf Coast power. 

After 1955. Alcoa’s power costs will 
be tied to Bonneville’s industrial rate 
schedule—$17.50 per kw. year. Long- 
term, that’s bound to rise, but gas con- 
tracts have escalator clauses, too, And 
gas-producing states have long wanted 
to write tax laws that tap the heavy 
sendout in transcontinental pipelines. 

Alcoa insists it isn’t worried over 
possible damage to Wenatchee’s apple 
orchards from fluoride fumes. It says 
it will build in fume-control equipment 
that will really do the job. 


Il. Alcan 


Alcan, too, has sweated out its proj- 
ect. The problem was that, with alu 
minum expansion in the U.S. going 
great guns, Aluminum Co. of Canada 
wanted to be sure it had a market—or 
at least some financial help. After con- 
siderable dickering, the U.S. said no 
to both (BW-—Jan.27’51,p25). 
¢ To the Rescue—Last week Alcan said 
it was going ahead with its $220-million 
plans anyhow. What the U.S. wouldn’t 
do, Britain will. The British Ministry 
of Supply has held out a helping hand 
on two counts: 

(1) It will advance a $40-million loan 
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the modern margarine 


gets MODERN PROCESSING 


” 


AKERS OF NU-MAID “Table-Grade 
Margarine call it the modern 
margarine. Open the modern “zip” 
package, put a modern “California 
Quarter” on your serving plate and treat 
yourself toa modern fresh-churned flavor. 
Look behind the scenes at the Miami 
Margarine Company and you will find 


VOTATOR Margarine Processing Unit at 
Miami Margarine Co. 


one of the big reasons for NU-MAID’s 
appeal—modern processing methods. The 
eight VOTATOR margarine manufactur- 
ing units now employed by Miami are 
a far cry from the single original unit 
with which they pioneered the use of 
VOTATOR Processing Apparatus for the 
commercial production of margarine. 

Choice ingredients for NU-MAID are 
fed into Girdler’s modern VOTATOR 
Processing Apparatus — which emulsi- 
fies, crystallizes, tempers, and delivers 
the finished product to molding 
machines ready for packaging. All this 
takes place in a matter of seconds—six 
to ten times faster than with any other 
known heat-transfer mechanism. Fat 
crystals formed during the process are 
exceedingly minute, giving NU-MAID 
its smooth, uniform blend and texture. 

Processing is on a continuous basis 
in a closéd system. This eliminates the 


ROLE 


variations inherent in batch processing, 
and safeguards purity and freshness. 

If you process any liquid or viscous 
materials, investigate VOTATOR Proces- 
sing Apparatus, the accepted continuous 
processing equipment for a host of food 
and industrial products. Find out today 
how it can improve your product and 
cut your costs. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK TODAY! 


poe gam = This 32-page book 

i gives you the com- 

plete story on 

VOTATOR Proces- 

sing Apparatus. De- 

scribes the proces- 

| sing of an amazing 

variety of food and 

~ industrial products. 
Contains 12-page technical section with valu- 
able reference data and charts. Write for your 
free copy today! The Girdler Corporation, 
Votator Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


VOTATOR—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CORPORATION 


Votator Division 





ARE LENO 8 ERR GO oh 


BATTERY 


None genuine 
without this 
picture and 
signature on 
package 


*Trade-mark copyright 1949, Pioneers, Inc. 


KEEPS 
LEAD ACID BATTERIES 
STRONGER LONGER 


Used by individuals, truck fleets, 
police and industrial firms. 
Money back guarantee. Treat- 
ment for Group 1 and 2 Auto- 
motive Battery $3.00. Order 
TODAY. 


BATTERY AD-X2 SERVICE AT: 


623 E. Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 

2533 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
4824 Washington Street, Denver, Colorado 

624 North 10th Street, Boise, idaho 

1607 N. Hillside, Wichita 14, Kansas 

75 N. Beacon Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts 
1141 Benjamin Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, New York 

102 N. Third Street, Steubenville, Ohio 

20 N. Franklin St., Washington, Pennsylvania 
911 Kenmore Street, Houston, Texas 

Palouse Highway, Pullman, Washington 

P. O. Box 3026, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Avenida Los Mangos LaFlorida; Caracas, Venezuela 


or write 


PIONEERS, INC. 


Jess M. Ritchie, Pres. 
2411 Grove St., Oakland 12, Calif. 


SOME TERRITORIES OPEN 





personnel 
development 


offers the key to many 
employee relations problems 


Fry services in this area cover 


personne! policies 
selection 
evaluation 
training 
attitude approisal 
compensation 
departmental organization 
4 Personnel development is one of 
the mojor areas of our service 
May we help you? 
GEORGE FRY & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Management Engineers 


135 South LaSalle, Chicago 
100 Park Avenue, New York 








You advertise in 
BUSINESS WEEK 
When you want to influence 
Management Men 











against unsecured interest-bearing notes. 
In return, Britain will have first call 
on another 110-million Ib. of Canada’s 
annual output—about 1.2-billion Ib. 
when the program is complete. That 
brings the total amount on which 
Britain has first call to 551-million Ib. 


(2) The Ministry of Supply has 
agreed to take 551-million Ib. of Ca- 
nadian aluminum in 1952, 573-million 
Ib. in 1953, and 551-million Ib. in both 
1954 and 1955. 
¢ Two Programs—Alcan’s program will 
ultimately increase its aluminum ingot 











...Photo Recording in Jet Test Flights 


Process- 


Aviation test engineers ask hundreds 
of questions about how the plane and 
the complicated machinery in it arc 
operating. And they want the answers 
fast. 

Until recently, engineers testing Boe- 
ing’s B-47 ject bomber got these answers 
by setting up a battery of manometer 
pressure tubes and dials in the test 
plane, taking moving pictures of their 
readings during flight (bottom picture), 
then developing the film and plotting 


the results from the pictures. 
ing took about two week 

hat was two wecks too long. Boeing 
has devised a new tool that does the 
whole scanning and recording job at 
once. “Wigglin’ Willie,” as it’s called, 
collects information on six different 
functions such as clevator and aileron 
hinge moment, normal acceleration, roll 
angle, etc., and scribbles its readings 
continuously on one shect of graph 
paper (top picture). 
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at the shape of 
things to come 








... lf future plans 
require it 


You can keep your product finishing 
steps to a minimum with plastics! And, 
particularly with the leading plastic. . . 
polystyrene because, among other advan- 
tages, it comes in a wide range of built- 
in colors .. . colors that won't chip, peel 
or rust. With built-in color, you can re- 
duce finishing operations. 

Also, you can turn Out more units per 
day with larger area moldings of polysty- 
rene that have been developed through 


STYRON 


rapid advances in polystyrene research, in 
molding techniques and machinery. By 
using these new moldings in your prod- 
ucts, you save valuable production time 
by reducing the number of assembly 
operations. 

Dow, as a leader in the plastics industry, 
offers you a complete line of quality con- 
trolled polystyrene plastics under the reg- 
istered trade-mark Styron, plus the expert 
assistance of Dow’s Plastics Technical 


«--@ quality plastic 
for a quality job! 


Service. When looking at the shape of 
things to come in "51, be sure to include 
Styron in your planning for future civilian 
or defense products. Write Dow today. 


Plastics Division—Dept. MSOT-12 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philad e Washingt: 
Atlanta © Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston « Los Angeles « San Francisco « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Ask Your Secretary 


about the advantages of 

using DUPLISTICKERS 

for addressing multiple 

mailings, bulky envelopes, \—7 


DUPLISTICKERS speed-up 

addressing, reduce costs, 
increase efficiency. 
Typists address 4 or 
more copies in one 
operation on letter- 
size sheets of 33 
gummed, perforated 
labels. 


‘ ecks Prove: 
Actual Time es Addressing 
DUPLISTICR en TASTE 
Average® ; 
than Address!" 
Moke a comparative 
test in your own office! See for yourself how 
much typing time you save with DUPLI- 
STICKERS. Package of 25 sheets (825 
labels) 60¢ at leading stationery stores. 
White, blue, pink, green, canary, golden- 
rod, for color-coding mail. 
Write for s sina Co. 
FREE Somple 3 Fuseka Specialty pear 
Package 834 Electric Str 
Scranton 9, Pa. 


9 Envelopes 


DUPLISTICKERS 


are made only by 








For LOWER 
INDUSTRIAL 
COSTS 


Choose 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


BECAUSE this industrial-minded 
city has good housing, schools, and 
LIVING CONDITIONS 





For full details, write 
ARTHUR M. FIELD, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 


LET US BUILD A 
LOW COST PLANT FOR YOU 





See “Clues Section” appearing 
on page 158. 














capacity by 331-million Ib. annually. 
The bulk of the cost, some $160- 
million, will go into the first stages of 
developing a huge integrated operation 
in British Columbia. The other $60- 
million will go into a new 200,000-hp. 
hydroelectric plant in northeastern 
Quebec, together with new aluminum 
ingot facilities. 
¢ Flexible—One feature of the British 
Columbia project is its “flexibility.” 
There is no doubt that Alcan will go 
ahead with it. But the company won't 


break its neck to do it in three years— 
the estimated time it will take to get it 
started—if it looks as though there 
won't be a market for the new output. 

Financing shouldn't come hard. Be- 
sides Britain’s loan, the company has 
very substantial funds of its own. 

One big reason for putting its new 
plant in the wilderness, 400 miles from 
Vancouver, is low-cost power. This will 
come from a chain of lakes through a 
10-mile tunnel to a powerhouse inside 
a mountain. 


Price Order for Machines 


Machinery makers get a special order taking them out 
from under manufacturers’ price order. It allows for special-design 
items, still will call for price rollbacks. 


As a followup to last week’s manu- 
facturers’ price order, the Office of 
Price Stabilization this week issued a 
supplementary regulation for machin- 
ery. 

Covered are firms producing prime 
movers, industrial power apparatus, 
fabricating equipment, machine tools 
(until a special order on them goes 
into effect), farm and electrical ma- 
chinery, forgings, transportation equip- 
ment, and construction and mining ma- 
chinery. 

Exempt are used machinery and 

rental equipment. The order does not 
establish ceiling prices on items for 
resale. 
e Price Will Be Rolled Back—The new 
tule—Ceiling Price Regulation 30—du- 
plicates the manufacturers’ order in 
many ways. But there are important 
differences; and most of these will make 
life easier for machinery makers. 

Even so, the industry won’t be crazy 
about the order. Prices will be rolled 
back on practically all machinery 
products. ‘The regulation, however, is 
much more liberal than the producers 
have expected. 

e What It Covers—CPR-30 resembles 
the manufacturers’ regulation closely 
in the method it prescribes for the pric- 
ing of standard items. It permits ma- 
chine makers to add increases in fac- 
tory payroll and material costs to 
pre-Korean prices in effect during op- 
tional base periods—either Apr. 1 
through June 24, 1950, or any one of 
the three previous calendar quarters. 

Materials costs include cutting 
wheels, dies, jigs, and fixtures used 
specifically for the production of the 
priced items. Labor costs include prod- 
uct engineering and expansions and 
ordinary maintenance of plant and 
equipment. Excluded are increases in 
gencral administrative expenses, adver- 
tising costs, and general research. 

Instead of the delivered price, which 


other manufacturers can use, machinery 
firms must use published list prices. 
¢ Base-Price Bookkeeping—But the pro- 
duction of machinery is unique in 
manufacturing in that its output in- 
cludes a high percentage of specially 
built, custom-designed items. So, in a 
great many cases, no base period list 
prices exist. CPR-30, however, has a 
special premium for figuring the base 
price of such goods. Section 9 of the 
order permits the maker of a unique ma- 
chine to figure a theoretical base period 
cost from: 

¢ The hourly rates paid to workers 
on similar equipment during the base 
period, multiplied by the number of 
hours required for this machine. 

¢ Overtime and shift premiums 
that had to be paid to produce the 
item, calculated at base period rates. 

¢ The cost during the base period 
of the materials used. 

¢ Base period subcontracting costs 
for parts, assemblies, or units produced 
outside the plant. 

Once the base period price has been 
constructed, makers of both list-price 
and custom-built machinery simply add 
cost increases up to Mar. 15, 1951, to 
get legal ceiling prices. But here, in 
creases in overtime and subcontracting 
cost cannot be included. 

Effective date of the order is Mav 
28, 1951, the same day as the manu 
facturers’ order. 
¢ Profit Squeeze—OPS officials realize 
that lack of permission to figure 
changes in overtime and subcontract 
ing cost since Korea will squeeze the 
industry’s profit margins. They hop« 
to provide some measure of relief in 
future amendments. 

Also due out in months to come are 
specially tailored orders that will cover 
fabricated steel shapes, plates and bars, 
and machine tools. Work on the spe- 
cial machine tool regulation will get 
under way any day now. 
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Prize-winning packages feature 


It’s no strange coincidence that many 
of the winners in Philadelphia's 1950 
Industrial Packaging Exposition used 
KIMPAK* creped wadding at one vital 
point or another. One of the reasons 
why this is true—the extreme versatility 
of KIMPAK—is demonstrated by four of 
the winners shown here. However, 
there are several reasons why so many, 
many companies who have switched to 
KIMPAK, turn in prize-winning pack- 
ages each year. 

KimPAK is a pre-fabricated, grit-free 
material—soft, clean, easy to apply as 
wrapping paper. It comes in rolls or 
sheets, and can be “tailored’’ to meet 
your particular packaging requirements. 
Because it is not a waste material, 


Ki 


"rw. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


sO al 


First Prize Wooden Box Package. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


KIMPAK saves you money in the shipping 
room—“‘saves”’ you customers who are 
ordinarily annoyed by the mess and in- 
efficiency of loose-fill substitutes. Truly, 
KIMPAK creped wadding affords opti- 
mum protection to packaged products 
at lowest true cost. 

Try KIMPAK soon—for any of the 
Four Basic Methods of Interior Pack- 
aging—Bracing and Blocking, Flotation, 
Surface Protection, Absorbent Packag- 
ing. For further information, see your 
nearest KIMPAK distributor listed in 
classified telephone directories under 
“Packing Materials” or “Packing Mate- 
rials—Shipping”’; or write to: 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


mpak 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. G 


CREPED WADDING 


Shur Oil Changer and Flusher, 
manufactured by Grieve-Hendry Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 


Surgical Bed Pan Sterilizer, manu- 
factured by Ohio Chemical & Surgical 
Company, Madison, Wis. 





Thick KimPaK pads are used at top and 
bottom of this tank. 


Water Softening Tank, manufactured 
by Culligan-Zeolite Co., Skokie, Hil. 














You could 
~ Keep 

them in 

i Vault... 























Yes, you could keep your art treasures- paintings, etchings, 
tapestries, rare books, sculpture, antiques and other objets d’art— 
in a vault. 
But most collectors of fine arts prefer to enjoy their 
treasures, and to share that enjoyment with friends. Naturally, 
keeping such objects on display involves hazards . . . acci- 
dental damage, water damage, fire, theft and many others. 
National Surety’s Fine Arts Policy gives the broadest 
protection available, to owners of individual pieces as 
well as collectors—at a surprisingly low cost. 
Enjoy peace of mind while you enjoy the 


things you treasure. 


INVISIBLE ARMOR © 


NATIONAL SURETY 


MARINE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
4 Albany Street, New York 





Rules for CMP 


Methods of allocation and 
types of ratings are defined. 
Main question still is: How big 
will the uncontrolled area be? 


The basic regulations that comprise 
CMP were tinkered into shape this 
week. What emerged was just what 
the blueprints called for. But some of 
CMP’s top sponsors, when they saw 
what had been wrought, were as much 


‘ puzzled as pleased. 


CMP Regulations 1 and 3 were what 
came out of the week’s round of con- 
ferences. No. 1 lists the basic rules for 
allocating selected shapes and forms of 
stecl, copper, and aluminum to essen- 
tial uses. The rules will sound familiar 
to anyone who knew the World War 
II model. 

No. 3 spells out the three kinds of 
ratings that will be used on orders 
for controlled materials at least until 
Oct. 1. NPA directives (BW—Apr.25 
’51,p135) will continue to be the top 
rating, followed by controlled materials 
allotments under CMP ard DO’s. 
¢ Who Gets What—CMP divides in 
dustry into three classifications: 

¢ Class A, by and large, comprises 
industries with government contracts. 
Makers of Class A products will be 
asked to file for allotments, either 
through government claimant agencies 
or through another industry. 

¢ Class B is, roughly, the makers 
of essential goods not on government 
contract. They can file for an allocation 
under Regulation 1. 

e All the rest must find their ma 
terials in the uncontrolled area—the 
open end, which is the basic difference 
between the new CMP and the old one 
¢ Keeping Busy—NPA doesn’t expect 
these last industries to be happy. But 
it hopes they will find enough mate 
rials to keep them reasonably busy until 
new production of steel and aluminum 
comes into the market in 1952. 

he size of the open area is officially 
up to the Defense Production Author 
ity. President Truman may actually 
have the last word (BW —Apr.21’51, 
p136). CMP planners hope DPA will 
leave an open area in steel equal to 
about 70% of early 1950. But some 
steel producers think it may be as small 
as 25%. If it’s that small, you can 
count on a violent reaction from open 
area business, with powerful congres 
sional support. 

NPA Administrator Manly Fleisch- 
mann spoke for the proponents of the 
new CMP in the midst of the week’s 
flurry over Regulations 1 and 3: “We 
hope CMP will stay open-ended. But 
if it’s a mess, we'll change it.” 
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oD versatile metals 


to help you speed defense 
and essential production 


CARBOLOY ALNICO 


Permanent Magnets 


Meticulous quality control ... accurate testing 
... rigid inspection .. . all assure you Alnico 
magnets of uniformly high coercive force and 
magnetic energy. Widely used in aircraft gen- 
erators, magnetos, auxiliary power units, radar, 
compasses, meters, control equipment, commu- 
nication equipment and in hundreds of other 
products. Defense orders solicited. 








CARBOLOY CEMENTED CARBIDES 


Help manufacturers perform new miracles in metal 
forming, metal cutting, wear-proofing machine and 
product parts. For example, cemented carbide tools 
cut machining time of 30-foot Navy gun turrets 
from 16 to 3 hours during World War II! Today 
you can get even greater productivity, greater wear 
resistance because of major postwar advances in 
cemented carbides. 


These versatile metals can work production 
wonders for you, too! 

If you wish, Carboloy’s expert engineers and 
metallurgists will work closely with your 
technical men to assure outstanding results 
from these outstanding metals. 


“Carboloy” is the di. 





Industry 
looks to 


CARBOLOY 
HEVIMET 


Offers rare combination of 
high density, good machin- 
ability and high tensile 
strength. Fifty per cent 
heavier than lead, Hevimet 
provides maximum weight 
and density in minimum size. 
Ideal for gamma ray screens 
used in radiotherapy, for 
balance weights on rotating 
parts, for static and dynamic 
balancing of aircraft con- 
trol surfaces. Available for 
defense use only. 


CARBOLOY 


Act now! Write for further information about 
Carboloy metals or Carboloy’s engineering 
service. Carboloy Company, Inc., a General 
Electric Affiliate, 11183 E. Eight Mile Blvd., 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


k for the products of Carboloy Company, Inc. 


for versatile 
metals 


THE QUALITY BRAND 








ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
a man makes a decision 
that means 
more than } 
anything else. 
he ever does! 





ud of 
y $s from 
cisions you 


The McGraw-Hill Library of 


_ BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 vols., 1973 pages 


. Business Organi- 
zation 

Business Finance 
Credits and Col- 
lections 
Effective Market- 
. Business Corre- 

spondence 
. Managing Yourself 


FREE 








H 

Free Trial—Low Price—Easy Terms 

1 " g ned : . : k 
seeccceses 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 


330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 
Ser the McGraw-Hill I 




















CHECKLIST 
Of Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
descriptions cover all the material and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the material orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from any 
Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials and Orders 


Consumer goods: E'xempts the fol- 
lowing five categories of consumer goods 
from the 80% restriction on use of iron 
and steel: medical, dental, and hospital 
specialties; pens and mechanical pencils; 
table tops for kitchen, dinette, and 
breakfast tables; ornamental lawn fence 


and railing; and miscellaneous items’ 


such as shoe trees. M-47 as amended 
~(Apr.-24). 

Cans for milk: Grants preferential 
status to the production and delivery of 
small black plate containers for pack- 
ing whole, dried, or skimmed milk. 
M-25 as amended (Apr. 24). 

Cadmium: Permits use of cadmium 
for certain ferrous nuts, bolts, screws, 
washers, and rivets in aircraft; parts of 
automotive and aircraft fuel pumps; 
aircraft battery hold-down bars. M-19 
as amended (Apr. 26). 

Columbium and tantalum: Requires 
anyone consuming or having more than 
10 lb. of contained columbium or tan 
talum during any calendar month to 
file a report. Also increases working 
inventories from a 30-day to 45-day 
supply. M-49 as amended (Apr. 26). 

Glass containers: Illustrates designs 
for +2 basic glass containers that may 
be used by any manufacturer wishing 
to produce them. M-51 Schedule 1 
(Apr. 27). 

NPA Agricultural Dept.: Gives Dept. 
of Agriculture authority to use certain 
allocation and priority functions over 
foods that have industrial uses. Delega- 
tion 10 (Apr. 26). 


Price Orders 


Cotton: Authorizes cotton merchants 
to carry out “fixed price” and “‘on cali” 
contracts entered into before Mar. 5, 
1951. Effective Apr. 30, 1951. CPR 8, 
Suppl. Reg. 2. 

General manufacturers regulation: 
Sets ceiling prices for many manufac- 
tured products at a pre-Korean base 


plus actual increases in materials costs 
through 1950 and later increases in 
factory payroll costs through Mar. 15, 
1951. Effective May 28. CPR 22. 

Territory gasoline prices: Excludes 
service stations operating in U.S. ter- 
ritories and possessions from adding a 
4¢-per-gal. margin to tank wagon gaso- 
line ceiling prices in establishing service 
station ceiling prices. Effective Apr. 30, 
1951. CPR 13, Amend. 1. 

Branded articles: Permits 
turers to fix wholesale and retail prices 
on branded articles. Effective May 30. 
CPR 7, Amend. 4. 

Chain store pricing: Permits a chain 
that is a single seller to file a single 
pricing chart for categories for which it 
usually sets uniform selling prices cen- 
trally for all its outlet stores. Effective 
Apr. 26. CPR 7, Amend. 3; also Amend. 
2 to Suppl. Reg. 1 to CPR 7. 

Home canning _ supplies: 
wholesaler or retailer of home canning 
supplies to determine his ceiling prices 
by applying to his current invoice net 
cost the percentage markups used dur- 
ing base period Mar. 24, 1950-June 24, 
1950. Effective Apr. 26, 1951. Suppl. 
Reg. 2] and Suppl. Reg. 3 to CPR 7. 

Inedible products: Exempts certain 
inedible products (dead stock) from any 
ceiling price restrictions. Effective May 
5. General Overriding Reg. 7 (Apr. 30). 

Coal, except Pa. anthracite: Clarifies 
certain provisions in original order and 
approves continuation of premium and 
penalty contracts for coal delivered 
from mine or preparation plant. CPR 
3, Amend. 1. 

Pennsylvania anthracite coal: Permits 
retail coal dtalers, who during calendar 
year 1950 bought coal at the mine and 
shipped it directly to the customer in 
carload lots, to continue charging a 
premium price. CPR 4, Amend. 1. 

Pulpwood and wood pulp: Permits 
manufacturers of wood pulp, paper, 
paperboard, and related products to use 
increases in their material costs of im 
ported pulpwood and imported wood 
pulp up to and including Apr. 16, in 
determining their ceiling prices. Effec- 
tive May 28. CPR 22. 

Ceiling prices: Extends date on which 
wholesalers and retailers of dry groceries 
must | I 


manufac- 


Permits 


begin to use ceiling prices from 
Apr. 30 to May 14. Effective Apr. 27. 
CPR 14, Amend. 1; CPR 15, Amend. 
1; CPR 16, Amend. 1. 





The Pictures——Cover by Jack 
Zehrt. Acme—36, 102; Hans Bas- 
ken—96; Bettmann Archive—46 
(top), +7 (top); Int. News—26, 78, 
86, 100; Bob Iscar—117, 118, 120; 
Rae Russell—22, 23; Wide World 
—20, 32, 34, 103, 156; Dick Wol- 
ters—64. 
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with TOCCO’ Induction Soldering 


The American Emblem Co. wanted to speed production, cut costs and reduce 
rejects in the assembly of their‘‘Ruliter” Cigarette Ignitors. Look what happened 
when they switched from hand soldering to automatic TOCCO soldering! 


O DOWN — Solder cost reduced 50%— REJECTS ELIMINATED—Formerly rejects due to leak- 
repairs and rework due to misalignment of ing seams and uneven heating were frequent. TOCCO 
parts cut 98%. has eliminated these completely. 

CTION UP—A7%kw 9600 cycleTOCCO TOCCO ENGINEERS—are glad to survey your solder- 
unit with conveyor type fixture heats oneassem- _ing, brazing, hardening or forging requirements to 
bly every 20 seconds—twice the former output. see where TOCCO can save you time and money, too. 


So ee ee ann ea ee ee Mail Coupon Today 
AS SD: SR eee f NEW FREE THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
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... that tests Navy Fliers 


HE plane goes into a tight turn or pulls out of a power dive. 
What does it do to the flyer? The Navy needed to know. 


te 
So they conceived this giant human centrifuge which can spring 
from a dead stop to 180 miles per hour in 7 seconds—and can build up a centrifugal force 
that pushes the pilot against his seat cushion with as much as 40 times the force of gravity. 
The flyer rides in a gondola where instruments trace the pattern of his physical reactions. 
One of these instruments, which records brain waves, must register ten one-millionths 
of a volt or less. 
To conduct these delicate electrical impulses without loss or distortion, an unusually 
heavy rhodium plating was specified for the slip ring contacts. Because of broad experience 
in this field of metallurgy, Mallory succeeded in meeting this difficult requirement. 


This is but one of many instances where Mallory creative engineering has accomplished 
metallurgical “impossibilities”. When instrument makers wanted a high density metal 
less expensive than gold or platinum, Mallory created Mallory 1000 Metal. Electrical 
equipment manufacturers needed a contact material rugged enough to withstand the 
shock load of millions of volts. Mallory Elkonite* was the answer. For jet plane require- 
ments, Mallory developed a new titanium alloy half as heavy as steel and equally strong. 


Mallory creative engineering has helped many a manufacturer solve the 
“insolvable” in metallurgy, electrochemistry or electronics. If you have a problem 
of design or cost reduction in these fields, Mallory is ready to serve you. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Events—rather than revelations from the ‘great inquiry” in Washington 
—will shape our strategic decisions in the Far East. 

MAY S, U98' Neither MacArthur nor the Administration can answer the key question: 
Will the Russians intervene actively in Korea? Our intelligence just doesn’t 
have any reliable clue to the Kremlin’s intentions. 

Meantime, our policy continues to be: Kill Chinese; be prepared. The 
preparations include plans for bombing Manchuria, arms for Formosa, and 
tighter restrictions on shipments to Red China. 

* 

Those members of the United Nations fighting in Korea will soon give 
Gen. Ridgway tacit approval for retaliatory bombing in Manchuria. 

But they will approve only if U. N. soldiers are in grave danger. They’ve 
been assured by the State Dept. that the U. S. will consult with them before 
letting loose—unless, of course, there’s a life-or-death emergency. 

Already Ridgway has detailed instructions on what to do and which 
Manchurian bases to hit if our sanctuaries in South Korea and Japan are 
attacked by Soviet-Chinese air power. 

a 

The Administration is ready to ask for large additional funds and military 
specialists to shore up Chiang Kai-shek and Formosa. 

It’s purely for defense of that island. Even if U. S. policy called for main- 
land operations by Chiang’s men, it would take a bare minimum of six months 
to whip them into shape for the job. 























e 

Washington is pressing hard for a complete U. N. embargo on shipments 
of strategic materials to Peiping. 

The State Dept. is getting tougher than ever with London. Britons sent 
$3.7-million worth of goods to China during the first quarter of this year. A 
lot more non-British goods funneled in via Hong Kong. 

Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison is well aware that the issue is a hot 
potato in the U.S. He’s likely to clamp down soon—just as he did when 
Chinese purchases of Commonwealth rubber rose sharply in March. 

But don’t expect a formal U.N. blockade. The Commonwealth coun- 
tries, France, and others will keep stalling for the time being. 

e 











Some foreign observers think the climax of the Korean war is near at 





hand—perhaps by June or July. 





They’re the ones who warned of Chinese intervention last fall. Here’s a 
report on their reasoning: 

The critical moment will come after the Chinese offensive is stopped 
and a U.N. counteroffensive is mounted. Then the Kremlin will throw in 
Soviet-manned aircraft regardless of consequences. Why? Because another 


Chinese defeat would be disastrous for Soviet influence in Asia. 





These sources point to Deputy Foreign Minister Gromyko’s blunt threat 
last week in Paris: “There will not be enough room in Korea for the white 
crosses over the graves of the interventionists if the fighting does not come 
to an end."’ Gromyko didn’t think that speech up all by himself. It follows 
exactly the lines of Stalin’s threat to intervene in Korea laid down in his famed 
Pravda interview (BW-Feb.24’51,p139). 

2 
Come what may in the Orient, Stalin will keep the heat on the Atlantic 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (Continued) 





BUSINESS WEEK A stepped-up psychological war is likely in France—to hit a peak at the 
time of French elections, which may be coming in early summer. It might be 


MAY 5, 1951 geared to a crisis in Korea. 

In a grand gesture, the Russians would offer Frenchmen a nonaggres- 
sion and friendship pact if they pulled out of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The French Communists would help out with tie-in strikes, 
sabotage, offers of participation in a ‘‘popular front.” 

Look for the same technique in Italy, too. 

= 

The climax is at hand in the Iranian oil crisis. 

The takeover of Anglo-lranian Oil Co.'s assets in Iran seems inevitable— 
unless London threatens force. But that course isn’t at all likely. 

London still hopes the Iranians will compromise—agree to nationaliza- 
tion, but with management left in British hands. AIOC thinks it has sggne 
trump cards to play if the Iranians can be brought to sober discussion: 

* Iran needs AIOC’s oil royalties desperately. They‘re just about Teheran’s 
only source of revenue. 
¢ Iran needs British technicians, British tankers to keep its oil business. 
e 

But there’s a joker in the company’s argument: Iran could turn to Mos- 
cow for help. That's just what the Russians want. 

They've primed their Iranian hatchetmen—the Tudeh party—to threaten 
civil war unless the British are turned out of the country. 

And even though the Shah, plus newly installed Premier Mossadegh, and 
most Iranian legislators are anti-Soviet, a severe economic crisis would sway 
them toward Russia. : 
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Britain’s embattled Labor government has closed ranks. But the echo of 
the Bevan-Wilson revolt continues to reverberate. 

Attlee can survive on the danger line for months. But his position is so 
weak that the Conservatives are sure to be in office before yearend. 

The best London dopesters figure that if elections come soon Churchill 
will be a shoo-in with a 100-seat majority. That’s enough for five years of 
undisturbed power unless a world emergency forces a coalition. 

a 

The raw materials hassle brought to the limelight by Bevan’s resignation 
is still hot. 

Bevan charged that the U. S.—with its tremendous production goals and 
$3-billion stockpile—is starving out its Allies. 

® 
Now U. S. mobilization man Charles Wilson is trying to calm Europe’s 


Luann esee; 





hes 














fears. 

This week in London and Paris he promised our Allies fair shares of the 
world’s-and U.S. resources. He said, too, that he would speed up the work 
of international commodity allocations groups now meeting in Washington. 

But in return, Wilson says Britain and France must draft firm military 
production programs, with timetables to provide a basis for sharing supplies. 

French experts, however, are sceptical of the results of Wilson's efforts. 
They’re deathly afraid of runaway inflation. 

And they don’t think the non-Atlantic Pact nations at the Washington 
commodity talks will agree to gear their production, prices, exports to the 
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Power—Both Sides of the Line 


The West welds an armed bloc of Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia. Across the closed frontiers, Russia molds 35-million 
people, largely unwilling, into her centralized Communist empire. 


Europeans are forever afraid that the 
U.S. will let the bitter struggle in 
Korea take its eye off the ball in 
Europe. They're especially nervous 
about the Balkans—cradle of more than 
one hot war. 

e Unneeded—The U.S. scarcely needs 
reminding of the danger. ‘Together 
with its British allies under the Atlan 
tic Pact, the U.S. has worked hard to 
build a firm western bastion south of 
the Danube and mount guard over the 
eastern Mediterranean, gateway to the 
Middle East—and oil. The effort is 
paying off: A new power bloc is form 
ing in Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey 
to balance the threatening Sovict satel- 
lites to the north. Here’s a lineup: 

¢ The West’s Balkan bloc of 43- 
million people, embracing Turkey, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. It is bolstered 
by U.S. aid and the superior air and 
sea power of the Atlantic nations 

¢ The Soviet satellites—Hungary, 
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Bulgaria, Romania, with Albania as a 
shaky outpost; 35-million souls all told. 
It’s backstopped by the industrial power 
of Czechoslovakia and Russia’s armies. 

The two blocks have these factors in 
common: a relatively meager industrial 
development with a low standard of liv- 
ing (an average per capita income of 
$130 yearly); and an extremely high 
degree of militarization. The Kremlin’s 
bloc has a standing army of a half a 
million men—Tito puts the figure at 
660,000. The West’s bloc has perhaps 
twice that number. But after that, the 
two teams differ significantly. 


|. The West's Bloc 


The big weakness in the Turkish- 
Greek-Yugoslav grouping is that it is a 
community of fate and geography, 
rather than a tightly controlled political 
and economic coalition such as the 
Soviets can muster. Yugoslavia is a 


Communist country; Turkey as a nation 
is the most fanatically anti-Com- 
munist in Europe. Greece is still lick- 
ing bitter wounds inflicted by a Yugo- 
slav-supported Communist civil war. 
Century-old racial and religious differ- 
ences make it well-nigh impossible to 
forge a unified strategic unit—under a 
multinational command like the At- 
lantic Pact. At least not before the be- 
ginning of all-out war. 

However, western diplomacy and the 
magic of the U.S. dollar have achieved 
more than an artificial alliance in the 
Balkans. Since the Truman Doctrine 
was announced in 1947 to shore up 
Greece and Turkey, the U.S. has spent 
billions in the area—relief shipments, 
economic aid, military advice and 
equipment. Recently Washington—and 
London, too—have answered Tito’s plea 
for arms aid and have assembled the 
largest fleet ever to patrol the eastern 
Mediterranean in peacetime. 
¢ Over-All Plan—The results are prom- 
ising. Recently the Turkish, Greek, 
and Yugoslav governments have been 
discussing collective security arrange- 
ments. And all three are being inte- 
grated into Eisenhower’s over-all. stra- 
tegic plans for Europe’s defense. 

Greece and Turkey are members of 
the “Mediterranean Committee” of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
and are demanding full membership. 
Yugoslavia doesn’t officially want to join 
NATO-feeling that its interests are 
better served by maintaining its unique 
independent position. But several 
weeks ago Tito accepted a promise from 
U.N. Secretary General Trygve Lie 
that any attack on Yugoslavia would be 
met by the U.N. in the same way as 
the attack on Korea. The logical corol 
lary: If the attack came, the Yugoslav 
army would come under Eisenhower, as 
supreme U.N. commander. 
¢ Military Talk—Collective security 
talks are going on, too. Here’s an ex- 
ample of the proposals being discussed: 
If the two Bulgar army corps, now 
huffing and puffing on the Greek and 
Yugoslav borders, were to move into 
Greece or toward Albania, both Athens 
and Belgrade would take over Albania. 
If the Greek Communist army, now 
in Bulgaria, were to start a Greek “‘lib- 
eration” drive, Yugoslavia would assist 
in defense. And any such move would 
bring immediate action from Turkey. 
But it’s all in the talking stage. 

Once these plans are worked out, a 
Soviet attack or proxy attack via a 
satellite wouldn’t be possible against 
one of the Balkans. The rest would act, 
and then NATO would intervene. 


ll. The East’s Bloc 


If there’s one thing the Soviet Balkan 
lineup can boast, it’s singleness of pur- 
pose. The Kremlin has gone a long way 
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in the job of integrating the satellites 
into its economic and military system. 

The big weakness remains: The gen- 
eral hatred of the populations for 
Soviet rule, and the clandestine popu- 
larity of the U.S. 

Soviet strategists hope to reach their 

military integration target by the end 
of this year. That means unified Rus- 
sian staff leadership in the satellites 
and a higher degr«e of mechanization 
with Soviet tanks and planes. From 
Poland to Bulgaria, Soviet officers have 
achieved varying stages of the process— 
with Bulgaria and Romania perhaps 
furthest along. 
e Economic Ties—In addition, the 
Korean war was the signal for all eastern 
Europe’s railroads to come under Soviet 
military control. Russian officers are 
currently strawbossing the construction 
of new military railroads in Bulgaria. 
Their route sounds ominous: from the 
Black Sea ports to Bulgaria’s west and 
south borders. 

As for the satellite economies, Rus- 
sians are sewing them up in a varicty 
of ways—all with the long-term view of 
turning those nations into Soviet 
colonies. One technique is the creation 
of Russian enclaves within a country— 
from which local authorities are ex- 
cluded. The best known of these is the 


uranium workings in northwest Bo- 


hemia (map, page 153). There’s an- 
other coming along in Bulgaria, near 
Sofia. 

A large portion of satellite industry 


has come under new management. 
Virtually all Romanian enterprise—from 
oil to banking to grain export—is run 
by Russians. This is also true of Hun- 
garian aluminum and Bulgar mining. 
e Guided Investment—The most effec- 
tive instrument of the economic in- 
tegration policy is the enforcement of 
investment in such a way as to make 
the satellite a helpless dependent of 
Russia. Czechoslovakia, industrial an- 
chor of the eastern bloc, is getting the 
full treatment. Last winter the Kremlin 
dictated an increase in Czech steel out- 
put—from 3.5-million tons to +-million. 
Since Czechs have little iron, and for 
lack of hard currency can’t buy it from 
Sweden, all the iron must come from 
the Ukrainian mines—at stiff prices. 
At the same time, Russia is forcing 
Czechoslovakia to concentrate on heavy 
capital goods—cutting down on export- 
able manufactured and consumer items. 
That keeps it from carrying on_ its 
normal trade with Western Europe. 
One of the most ambitious Kremlin 
schemes involves the creation of an 
“Eastern Ruhr’’—based on Polish coal 
and Ukrainian iron ore. Indications are 
that Czechoslovakia’s northwestern 
metals industries are being moved east- 
ward, under Russian management. ‘The 
idea is to have another enclave (circled. 
map, page 153) completely out of the 
hands of the Czech and Polish govern 
ments. Soviet hopes are to have a steel 
production there of 10-million tons 
yearly by 1954. 
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“Nimble” Is Ford’s Word for New British Car 


Ford cars—from venerable Model 'T’s to 
uppity 1951 hard-top convertibles—have a 
brand-new British cousin to welcome. It’s 
the Consul, built by British Ford, and it 
arrived in New York last week. Billed by the 
admen as “The Surprise Car of the Year,” 
Consul’s sales pitch features maneuver- 
ability—“drives easier, parks easier, and 
nimble is its middle name.” It doesn’t cost 


much easier though; you'll have to plunk 
down $1,800 or so to get one without 
radio and heater. Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, will run the sales and keep spare parts 
on hand for the selected Ford dealers who 
will handle the car. Consul has a 100-in. 
wheelbase, a compact four-cylinder engine, 
and an interior design that Ford calls ‘‘con- 
servative, but by no means austere.” 
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Krupp Is Back In Business 


Germany's main munitions producer in two wars was 
knocked flat in the last one. Now it’s making locomotives, trucks, 
tools, and false teeth—but “never another gun.” 


By the end of the war, the Krupp 

works at Essen, which supplied Ger- 
many with a large part of its guns, 
tanks, ships, and shells in two wars, was 
a shambles. In 55. attacks, Allied 
airmen had dropped over 2,000 tons of 
bombs on the plant. 
e In Business Again—Today, six years 
later, Krupp is fast losing the. look of a 
colossal junkyard that had made it 
a familiar symbol of Germany’s defeat. 
The piles of twisted steel and broken 
masonry have all been cleared away, and 
new factory buildings are going up over 
old foundations. Krupp is back in busi- 
ness. 

e Its locomotive shops are plan- 
ning on orders for 100 locomotives each 
for South Africa and Indonesia. 

e Its heavy truck production lines 
—evacuated to Bavaria during the war— 
are back in new buildings and will soon 
hit peak production of 150 trucks 
monthly, ranging in size from five tons 
to 11 tons. 

¢ Output of carbide tools is pick- 
ing up fast; but production of steel 
dentures—which Krupp started making 
50 years ago—is more important now 
than most engineering equipment. 

e With Allied permission granted 


recently, Krupp will soon reactivate its 
iron foundry and forging shop. But it 
is allowed only a 2,000-ton press; the 
15,000-ton press that used to be in the 
forging shop has been dismantled and 
sent to Yugoslavia. 
¢ Dismembered Empire—But this activ- 
ity at Krupp is still a big comedown 
from the days before the bombs. ‘The 
Essen works today employs only 13,500 
workers compared to more than 80,000 
who worked there during World War 
II and 167,000 during World War I. 
Essen is about all that remains of 
Krupp’s once-great industrial empire. Its 
West German coal mines and _ steel 
properties are being divested of Krupp 
ownership and becoming independent 
units under decartelization proceedings. 
Holdings behind the Iron Curtain have 
been written off. Krupp’s shipbuilding 
yards at Kiel have been completely dis- 
mantled as well as its low-grade ore 
installation at Salzgitter. 
¢ Roots in Essen—In a sense, the tree 
has been stripped of its branches and 
all that remains is the trunk. For Essen 
is the place where Krupp took root, 141 
years ago. One Friedrich Krupp bought 
a small forge there in 1810 and worked, 
unsuccessfully, on the problem of manu- 
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facturing cast steel. When he died, his 
son, Alfred—later to be known as the 
“Cannon King”—took over. For years 
the little concern barely paid its way. 
The breakthrough came in 1851 when 
Alfred Krupp exhibited in London a 
solid, flawless ingot of cast steel weigh- 
ing two tons. This caused a sensation, 
and the Essen works sprang into fame. 

With profits from its development of 
a weldless steel railroad tire and produc- 
tion of munitions, the company grew 
and grew. By 1940 it was capitalized 
at about $500-million and was com- 
pletely integrated—from the coal and 
ore in the ground to the finished prod- 
uct. 
¢ Paternalism—But the biggest part of 
the empire was always at Essen. The 
town was the company, and the com- 
pany was the town. Krupp 1s the classic 
example of extreme paternalism. Back 
in the 1860’s, when the company was 
making its most rapid expansion, Alfred 
Krupp started company “colonies,” 
separate villages complete with schools, 
libraries, clubs, and stores. The policy 
continues even today, with cradle-to- 
grave security benefits for workers that 
have not yet been equaled by anything 
that German trade unions and Socialists 
offer. 

Unemployment is a big problem at 
Essen today. Bombing and dismantling 
put thousands on the dole. Eighteen 
months ago, the city and provincial 
governments organized a development 
corporation to get other manufacturers 
to locate on Krupp premises. So far, 
the program has had unimpressive re- 
sults. Only a few small companies, em- 
ploying fewer than 1,300, have moved 
in. And these are light manufacturers 
—makers of welding rods, zippers, tex- 
tiles, and toys—which Krupp manage- 
ment men deem unworthy of heavy 
industry’s hallowed ground. They con- 
tend that light industries are unsuited 
to Essen’s labor force, which consists al- 
most entirely of Krupp-trained workers. 
¢ Krupp Leaders—The Krupp name is 
still in the company hierarchy in the 
person of Alfred Krupp von Bohlen, 
heir to the empire and several times 
great-grandson of the founder. He was 
released from prison lately and had his 
property rights restored. But he is keep- 
ing in the background in an effort to 
avoid stirring up political dissension. It 
is doubtful, however, whether he would 
take an active part in management even 
if he were politically palatable. He is 
not considered a top-flight industrial 
leader. 

The real initiative and drive in the 
company today comes from its director, 
Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Hardach. His 
main concern now is to persuade the 
allied military governments to permit 
Krupp to build capacity for production 
of special steels. Former customers in 
the cutlery trade, for instance, require 
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gro und. Resum Box 9551 
Plant Mgr. or ain Executive. 
ence nm é { pur 
nei, ye « 
Compl 


10 yrs. experi- 
x, person- 


degree. 


hases of mf 


Executive- iaaiaiios and | Chemical Manufactur- 
t (11 and 8 aS ere ae 

, er W d perience in 
: b ipainer tion ‘and produc tion con- 
« n a pocdatpih peat 
elopment 

sabe budget 


ti mat ing; 
t on; labor 
41 


Y ent op port ‘un ty witl wih poten- 
ate anywhere 30x 9508. 
Desire position ayeataging unit for high speed 
production of small sand castings. Many ad- 
vant Sr 1 inve ent 23 years experi- 


ence "Be 


Psychologist, J pare personnes research: 


writ ng 


al : 
ial position. Ava lable Jun Box 9669 


== Selling Opportunities Wanted=== 


Washidgten, b. c. Representative Available 15 
elling the Federal Govern- 
fications. 


Bldg , Wash- 


Salesmon, Northern N. 4. aggressive ny 
t 0 years ex) ribl 
exclusive 
and sale f< t mis- 
ms, etc — Producer, P Box 1001, 
*Wwark 1, N. J 
Salesman—1I3 years successful ae to retail, 
ndustrial, and institutional trade sires to 
reliable concer ) o Age 38, 
married, 2 children Excelle character and 
business references Box § ) 
Steel eager agente — experience carbon, 
stainless ct rolled products 
Desire pos : warehouse. 
Free to oc e anc r € Box 9655. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Advise 
models in 

‘bid. We 

d 


Rental Counting Scales for savenseries: 


requirements as to t 


Cc mpa y field 

BW-RS 

Consult: Z. H. Polacheck Reg. ret Attorney, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, 


Life ins. Pol. Loans 2Y 23% rear. H. Lederer, 
le 


621 S. Gramercy sos Ange 
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to the solution of management men’s problems. 


Want pictures shot abroad? Direction and pro- 
duction of industrial movies of any type in any 
country. Still photos. Representatives all over 
the world. For details, write Overse: usiness 
Services, McGraw-Hill Internation: al Corpora- 
tion, 330 West 42, New York 18, N. Y 


A “No Overhead” Advertising Department for 
your growing business saves cost of special 
employees; avoids waste resulting frem semi- 
pro efforts. Get ads cut to your measure 

on a par with the best... through the unique 
nationwide service arrangement of Ad Scribe, 
Box 254-W, North Canton, Ohio. 


EQUIPMENT 


Used or Surplus New 
Mochi e dint 
Used Guaranteed Machines; 
Needed; Will Buy or Trade. 
Co., Ine., 212 8S, Clinton St., 
Fi. 6-0782. 


Transformers—-Transformers—Transformers. We 
buy and sell New and Rebuilt Transformers 5 
to 5000 KVA 1250 Units in Stock—all Voltages 
Cash for your surplus—P. S. Motors—G a 
tors—too. Electric Equipment Co., Rochester 
N.Y 

Varitypers, Savings to 60%, Warranted ae to 
51 models, A-20, DSJ; fonts, like ne OR 
77-8765, lamm Co., 250-3rd Ave., N Y. "oC 


Blueprint machine. iaoaa: model 22w, 42” wide, 
speed 20 f-p-m. Good condition. Immediately 
available. Martyns 24-16 Jackson Ave., LI City 
Mm, ©. 


Delivery; New and 
Your Idle Tools 
Robt. W. Rice & 
Chicago 6, Ill 





Strip painters—2 machines | complete with paint 
units. ovens, ete., for applying high bake 

enamel on one or two sides of ‘wo continuous 
metal strips up to 2%” wide. Good, clean con 

dition. Box 9638. 


quality steels and are dissatisfied with 
the products they are getting from mass 
producers. They are helping to agitate 
for expanding Krupp capacity. 

¢ No More Guns—T'o improve his ar- 
gument for expanding capacity, Dr. 
Elardach recently assured the Allies that 
“Krupp will never make another gun 
—not even if we are accused of sabotag- 
ing the European rearmament pro- 
gram.” 

‘After twice getting our fingers 
burned building arms for two wars, no 
one can justly complain if we say, 
‘Nevermore,’ Dr. Hardach protested. 

No one, however, is foolish enough 
to bet against Krupp ever making arma- 
ments again, particularly in view of the 
recent Allied about-face on German re- 
militarization. Still, it’s far too early to 
become as hysterical as the Bmitish 
newspaper reporter who, after watching 
carpenters working on the old Krupp 
tank shop, wrote an article saying that 
tank production was imminent. He 
later discovered that the carpenters were 
installing toilets to accommodate work- 
ers in adjoining buildings. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Special 
Moving Your Office? Plan with Chart-Pak Tem- 
plates. Kit containing over 400 die-cut self- 
adhering. des chairs, files, tables, etc., scaled 
1’ 12.50 plus postage. Chart-Pak, Inc 
its Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


toblich 


Be first in your i to new 
y *rvice business in fast growing field. Our 
nes wash a thousand venetian blinds 
Equipment priced from $465.00 to 

H K 20., 44th St Phila- 





$6,7: 
de ‘Iphia 4, Pa. 


Printer with small plant seeks connection with 
company to whom private plant on its premises 
would be advantageous 30x 9572 


snterstate Bus Operation in Eastern section of 
aw York Stz Seven DeLux Cruisers wit! 
Naw fork » Specifications, late Models 
Low } Dg “ re one condition. Garage, Office 
Parts, ice Equipment, and LC.C. Rights, 48 
States. Also Bus Terminal with luncheonette 
Stocks, and Equipment. Jill sacrifice (Reason 
able) Account of Illness. Box 8402 
Invest in rural real estate . . . . see our new 
free Summer catalog just off press! Bargains 
equipped farms, attractive 
to rosa courts, etc many 
e copy today United 
23. Bw Main St., Kansas ‘ ) 


Small Manufacturers—Nebr. 
center new irrigation area 
inducements would you need? 
Do you need equity financing? Inquiries invited 
from new or established industrial 
potentials for sound future 
involving 5 and ove 


town Pop. 1400 
t you What 


having 
Situations 
ferred. Graham 
Securities 82 
Mic. a: 


$250,000 
Ross & €o., Inc., Inves 
Beaver Street, New York 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Industrial site ~~ acres all or part joins Bomber 
plant Tulsa. ng-term lease. Owner Larkin 
Bailey, 520 So. ‘Boulder, 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Market Research 
McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 


Specialists in industrial Marketing Research 
termine for specific products — markets, market 
potentials e impor = ro states, counties 
or territories. Fee basis. 

John C. Spurr, Director—33 a a8. TB 
N. ¥. 





made-in-Israel auto—a four 
Special—has_ rolled off 
Kaiser-Frazer of Israel’s new assembly 
lines at Haifa. Most of K-F’s produc 
tion there (25 Kaiser's and Henry J’s 
daily) is for export; the Israeli gov- 
ernment has agreements with 28 na- 
tions to swap Cars for food, machinery. 
“ 
Uranium has turned up in eastern 
and central India. The New Delhi 
government has set up a company to 
process the ore, and India’s Atomic 
Energy Commission hopes to set up a 
small experimental atomic pile soon. 
e 

Air transport: British European Air- 
ways plans regular helicopter passen- 
ger service this summer between Bir 
mingham and London. .. . British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. begins twice-weekly 
flights between Boston and London 
this week. And its New York-London 
service will be stepped up from nine 
to 14 round trips weekly. Israel’s 
national airlines—E] Al—starts twice- 
weekly service linking New York and 


Lydda. 


The first 


door Kaiser 


@ 
Chile will get a $1.3-million newsprint 
mill that will turn out 20,000 tons 
yearly, if plans submitted by U.S. in- 
vestors to the government there get 
approved. The chances are good: 
Right now Chilean publishers have to 
pay $300 a ton for Canadian newsprint 
that cost $180 a vear ago. 
e 
The French are rubbing salt in old 
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British wounds. Britain dropped $1 


million trying to grow peanuts in F 


00- 


vast 


Africa (BW—Jan.20’51,p125). Now Da- 


kar, French West Africa, is in the n 


1id- 


dle of a peanut boom: 500,000 tons 
harvested yearly, two peanut oil plants, 


land values up 65%. 


* 
The SALTE Plan—Brazil’s $1-billion, 


five-year development project—has come 


a cropper. President Vargas thinks 


it’s 


“too ambitious” in view of present 


financial circumstances (BW—Jun.24 
"50,p113). 
+ 

Canadian business: The Carnation Co. 
of Canada will build a $250,000. milk- 
processing plant at Alexandria, Ont. 

. Byron Jackson Co., Los Angeles 
pump manufacturer, plans a $750, ),000 
branch plant in Canada—site not yet 
determined. . . . Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada will build Jeeps for the Ca- 


nadian government with permission 


of Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. The 
order may amount to $21-million, in- 
cluding Ford’s tooling-up costs. 

* 


U.S. investors poured money into Can- 
ada last year. According to Canadian 
figures, the net flow of capital from the 
U.S. to Canada hit $951-million, mak- 
ing U.S. investment north-of-the-border 
$6.5-billion. New direct investment by 
U.S. industry in Canadian branch plants 
was $167-million. 
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THE TREND 


Prices and Profits 


Price control means profit control. That’s what Eric 
Johnston, Economic Stabilization Director, has just 
spelled out for American businessmen. 

As a criterion for the Office of Price Stabilization in 
adjusting price ceilings, Johnston has announced an 
“industry earnings standard.” The general formula boils 
down to this: An industry’s prices are high enough if 
dollar profits amount to 85°% of the average of its three 
best years during 1946-49 (BW —Apr.21’51,p134). No 
firm in an industry earning as much as it did then, re- 
gardless of the volume of business now, can look for 
price relief from rising costs. 

During World War II, OPA officials were loud in 
protesting that their job was to control prices, not profits. 
Their successors in OPS today doubtless say the same 
thing. Technically, of course, they are right. The Johns- 
ton formula is for adjusting ceiling prices, not fixing 
profits. How it is administered will determine its effect 
on profits. But in plain fact, the “industry earnings 
standard” can operate to bring all profits down to the 
prescribed level. Higher wage costs are a certainty and 
higher material costs almost equally so. Profits can be 
made to give way to the increased costs that the govern- 
ment can’t or won't really control. In this case the 
profit ceiling is borrowed from the excess profits law—a 
law, incidentally, which the operation of Johnston’s 
formula could make obsolete. -Under OPA it was 100% 
of the dollar profits earned in 1935-39. Obviously the 
limit can be whatever the government wants it to be. 

The profit control formula is part and parcel of the 
whole apparatus of direct controls on the economy. We 
must live with them now and try to make them work 
until we can get rid of them. To hasten that day we 
must step up the fight'on inflation where it hurts. That 
means cutting down spending by new taxes that trans- 
fer to the government money going into markets for 
scarce goods, tightening down the credit screws harder, 
and working out new ideas to stimulate savings. If we 
get up the courage to do these things, the day of price 
control and profit control can be brought to an end. 


Memo to Businessmen 


Businessmen will be hearing more and more about 
something called the National Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Program. Sponsored by the Federal Reserve 
System, it is a well-organized try at holding down 
inflationary credit expansion. The idea, unfashionable 
in some circles these days, is simple: If lenders and 
borrowers stick to loans for essential production, then 
the day can be put off when the government steps in 
with new mandatory controls over credit. 

The National Voluntary Credit Restraint Commit- 
tee, headed by able Federal Reserve Board Gov. Oliver 
S. Powell, is concentrating on the lenders—banks, insur- 
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ance companies, underwriters. It has staked out some 
guideposts for them, particularly in the sensitive areas 
of inventories and plant and equipment. 

The committee knows full well that the best inten- 
tions of lenders to fall in with the voluntary program 
will go off the track if their customers don’t understand 
and help the plan along. That’s why it asked chief 
mobilizer Charles Wilson for aid. Wilson requested 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer to enlist business sup- 
port for the program. The Secretary named Robert T. 
Stevens, New York textile merchant and banker, to 
head up the job. Stevens and his group are now laying 
plans to spread word of the plan among businessmen. 

This part of the job is of real importance to Powell 
and his committee. Lending, like any selling, is highly 
competitive. If the First National Bank turns down an 
otherwise sound loan because it doesn’t qualify under 
the committee’s ground rules, the customer can try 
the Farmers Trust Company down the street. He can 
shop around. This puts any voluntary program under 
terrific pressure. It makes a whale of a difference whether 
a businessman says to his banker, “How about that loan 
now?” or “How does that loan we talked about fit in 
with the program?” 

It’s important to businessmen, as well as lenders, that 
the voluntary program go as far as it can in holding 
down credit expansion. The alternative is a new strait- 
jacket of controls that in the end could find a govern- 
ment credit policeman in every lending office to handle 
loan applications. Businessmen can help avert that sad 
day by supporting this voluntary program. They can do 
it by carefully screening their own credit needs and by 
understanding why a loan request may have to be 
whittled down or rejected to help fight inflation. 


Dulles in Japan 


Reports from Ambassador John Foster Dulles, just 
returned from his third trip to the Orient within a year, 
show that in spite of such shocks as the Korean war and 
the MacArthur recall, the peace treaty with Japan is 
moving forward. Russia is not an occupying force there. 
It is hoped that she will sign the treaty, but her signature 
is not needed to make it legal. 

To frame a treaty and sell it to a defeated aggressor 
and her 53 conquerors is a task requiring an unusual 
combination of skills. The former Senator from New 
York has them. Dulles has been an international lawyer, 
a lay religious leader, Senator, and American representa- 
tive in the United Nations. His diplomatic life stems 
from attendance as a young man at the Versailles peace 
conference after World War I. Unlike certain other 
influential Americans, he sees both sides of both oceans. 

Early in April he told a California audience that he 
hopes for a “peace of reconciliation” between Japan and 
her former enemies. Prompt ratification of a treaty 
sprung from such high purpose will have an effect far 
beyond the Japan shores. 
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If you make machinery or equipment you know the magic 
selling power of a tag on your product saying ‘Ball Bearing 
Equipped”. + » + Muchas you would like to add the selling 
plus of ball bearings to your own product it is not always 

a simple matter to change over from less efficient bearings. 7 7 7 
Fafnir has gone a long way to help you gain these advantages 
by “packaging” ball bearings in complete units, including 
housings, seals and shields, in shapes and sizes to fit an 
amazing variety of machines and equipment and to function 
properly under all types of operating conditions. 7 1 1 

A few minutes spent with a Fafnir engineer may bring 

forth an Economy Package which gives you all the advantages 
of ball bearings at minimum cost. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 


New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 
BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


Typical Fafnir “packaged” 
ball bearing units. 





PILLOW BLOCKS 
Medium and Heavy Series 











CARTRIDGES 
Light and Heavy Series 











PILLOW BLOCKS 
Fixed and Floating Types 











UNITS 
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In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Ltd., Tord 


AMERICA'S GREAT RESOURCES PLUS A FREE ECONOMY MADE THIS BUSINESS POSSIBLE ! 





Pay 


